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'^OVERSIGHT HEARING ON JUVENILE 
RESTITUTION PROGRAMS 

TUESDAY, MARCH 3. 1981 . 

House <?f Representatives, 
« * Subcommittee, on. Human Resources, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Baltasar Corrada pre- 
siding/ 9 * K 

* Members present. Representatives Corrada, Williams, and P§tri. 

Staff present': Gordon Raley, staff director; Deborah Hall, clerk; 
Dorothy Strunjt, minority senior legislative associate; and John 
Dean, minority senior legislative associate. ^ 

Mr. GorrXdAs Good morning, ladias aml'gentlemen. 

Chairma*n Andrew's wife is scheduled Tor Surgery this morning 
anti he has' gone to be with her. He asked me to express his regrets 
and preside in his absence. * <S ** 

Pursuant to its oversight responsibility for the Juvenile Justice 
and Deliquency Prevention Act, the Subcommittee on Human Re- 
sources convenes this morning to review progress made by a* 
number of restitution projects funded 2 yearls ago by the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 

The* idea of making restitution, whether for sins committed or 
crimes perpetrated, is certainly a very old one. It predates many of 
our modernniay judicial codes. At the same time, employment of 
restitution models by the American juvenile justice system is rela- 
tively new. • * 

As I understand it, these projects are really aimed at making the 
concept of justice mean something to the offender and the victim 
alike. Young people, most often ^who h^ve committed property of- 
fenses, are given the opportunityHo work and repay their victims 
instead of being locked up. Thus, it keeps first offenders and minor 
offenders out of secure correctional facilities while still aPowing 
them to literaljy pay for their crime. 

Restitution certainly seems to be a good idea on paper. -Today we 
are here to see if it works in reality. About 2 years, ago the Office 
of Juvenile Justice funded 41 projects in 26 States, Puerto Rico, 
and Washington, D.C., through a restitution initiative. I under- 
stand that^an initial evaluation of this program by an independent 
jevaluator is near completion. We have that evaluator, as well as 
'juvenile justice officials with us this morning. 

Following them, trfe projfect .manager , from one of the actual 
projects in .Madison, Wis., will describe tfce program as it was 
implemented at the State and local level, and then a youth panel 
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Consisting o( youngsters who have participated in the program, 
both in Washington, D.C., and fn Wisconsin, will describe its 
imfaaet on a personal level. 

Mr Dodge and Dr. Schneider will join us at this time. Mr. Dodge 
is wifh the Office of Juvenile Justice here in Washington, D.C./and 
Dr. Schneider is the evaluator from Eugene, Oreg 

We, welcome Douglas C Dodge, branch chief,, juvenile justice 
syst^jn program, special emphasis division, Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention, Washington, D.C. 

We also welcome Dr. Peter R. Schneider, principal investigator of 
the Juvenile Restitution Initiative, Institute of Pohc> Analysis, 
Eugene, Oreg. - * 

Dr Schneider, will you take a seat. * 
. We welcome both of >ou to these hearings and appreciate very 
much the testimony to be presented by you today, with reference to 
these innovative demonstration projects and >our views on the 
subject. . V / 

We are joined today here in the subcommittee by two of it$ 
members, Mr. Williams and Mr. Petri. > ' X 

If you have any initial statement that you would care to make, I 
would' recognize either- or both of you. If not, w&e wilT proceed with 
the testimony of Mr. Dodge. 

, [Prepared testimony of Douglas C. Dodge follows:] 

Prepared 'Testimony of Dololas C Dodge. Branch Chief, Ju v en ilk j Justice 
System Program* Special Emphasis Division. Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention * 

1 appreciate the opportunity, Mr Chairman, to appear today before the House 
Education and Labor Subctammittee on Human Resources tu discuss efforts by the 
Office of Juvenile Justice a\d Delinquency Prevention tu promote restitution by 
juvenile offenders as* an altgef native to incarceration It«is a particular pleasure to 
represent the Office jt>efiye this Subcommittee for tjie first time since enactment of 
the Juvenile Justice Amendments of 1980 

As you know, the major share of the annual OJJDP appropriation is allocated to 
the states according to a population formula for use in assistirtg^ach state imple- 
ment such juvenile programs, as the state deems appropriate Sjttaller portions of 
our funds are us^d for research and evaluation, technical assistance, -coordination of 
Federal activities, and discretionary grahts which give special, emphasis to innova- 
tive prevention and treatment approaches 

In»February of 1978, the Office announced a major competitive funding initiative' 
to supporLprojects which utilized restitution by juvenile offenders Attention to this 
area wa^ (teemed appropriate In light of the emphasis in section 224taH3) of the 
Juvenile^ Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act on programs which are "effective 
means uf diverting juveniles from th e trad itional juvenile justice and correctional 
system, including restitution projects ^^S^he major objectives of this initiative 
were to hold youth accountable for their x)ffen^es, while providing an alternative 
disposition to incarceration Accountability for rm^deeds wouM beJiirecdy targeted 
to benefit the victim and the community > 

Programs would be further cost effective because of the avoidance of the costs 
associated with incarceration of je^infe offenders Maintenance of an individual in a 
residential facility costs the government from 324,000 to $43,000 per year, depending 
on the locality and the level of security -The cost per participant in a' restitutio^ 
project, on the other hand, is only S 1 .000. a significant savings Restitution partici - 
pants enjoy the additional ^benefit of a meaningful employment experience which 
helps in their rehabilitation 

Restitution for this program is conceived of in its btoadest sense It is defined to . 
include Daymetfts by an offenderm cash tu the victim or service either tu the victim 
or the general community These payments must be made under jurisdiction of the 
juvenile or criminal justice process OJJDP added a new dimension to monetary 
restitution by providing funds which could be used to support youth in employment 
Provision of this employment support, together with the use uf community service, 
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are viewed as giving all offenders an equal opportunity to participate, -regardless of 

V h Be^ween ty Se°ptember. 30. 1978, andWarch 9. 1JT79. OJJDP funded 41 juvenile 
restitution pcojects in 26 states, Puerto -Ricp. and Jt^DufrrtM of Columbia Within 
this group, there were six State-'wide agencies ,or organizations responsible for over- 
sight of program, implementation at 50 local sites 3s other ^localities were funded 
directly Thus, €5 projects were supported under the initiative - 

Grants foV the program ware made for 24 months The totar apiount- awarded I for 
the two-year period was $19,564,000 Of the initial '41 awards, it is anticipated that 
36 will be continued for a third year • ^ 
- To asL with project .implementation., OJJDB Warded a technical assistance 
contrast to the National Office of Social Responsibility iNOSRi. of Arlington, Virgin- 
ia NOSR has developed several training manuals. and conducted a number ot small 

. in? t stsTe taffSSZS^tad by the Institute for Policy Analysis ' 
(IPA) of Eugene. Oregon IPA is also implementing a management information 
system which provides a base of data on all projects " 

Monetary restitution is the most frequently used form of restitution used by the 
oroiects. followed, by community service and direct sefVice to victims Two programs, 
Puerto Rico and Charleston, South Carolina. d<r not accept any cases involving 
moneUry restitution Wayne 'County. Michigan accepts a monetary restitution 
referral only if the youth already has a. job Otherwise, they rely on community 

S The% P ro.e e crva S ry significantly in the scope of their activities The narrowest in 
scope receive an offender orfly after a restitution plan and order has been-developed 
Theyouth will be placed and restitution payments wiH be supervised A few ancil- 
lary serves are also provided for the victims or offenders About one-ha f of the 
programs fall into this category This tfpe of project is more predominant among 
the state-wide sites where individual projects tend to be smaller and fewer persons 
are available- for delivery, of services The directly-funded local projects are more 
likely to provide ancillary-services to victims m ~~ 

The arojects offer a range oT employment opportunities, including job develop- 
ment (King and reserving slots for project youth) and job assistance (placing 
mdwidual youths m a job) Subsidized work has the added ingredient of providing 
funds to support the youth in a job - * t ' 

S^sidiz^d employment opportunities are offered by 69 percent of the local proj- 
ects and 62 percent of the state-wide, projects- Job assistance is more popular than 
job development, although, the difference marginal Only ten percent of the 
projects offer all three services Half of the local projects attempt to place the youth 
in-a permanent job, but only offe state-wide project with three sites offers this 

^Th^r^u^Xc^have been-reportecf^regarding the operation of the various 
restitution projects are encouraging Many of the objectives set fpr the program are 
being met. As of November 30, 1980, the following data have been reported 
The number ofybuth referred to the proje<jfe is 16,UOO; 

The offenses which resulted in these referrals involved nearly 17,000 victims and ^ 
$8 7 million in losses; « - rt , 0 , c * 

Judges have ordered $2 4 million in monetary payments, 318,000 hours of commu- 
nity service, and-5,100 hours of direct service to victims. M a-o(\(\ 

In H012 closed cases, juveniles placed by restitution projects have paid£l,07WUU 
in monetary restitution, worked 177,935 hours of community service, and>erf<?rmed 
more than 4.157 hours of direct victim service; * / . 

78 7 percent of the youth referred are successfully completing their original or 
adjusted restitution orders, this- successful completion rate goes to H7 percent it 
Droiect meligibles are removed from consideration; _ , J 

P 856 percent of -the referrals have no subsequent contact with the juvenile court, 
after the offense that resulted in a referr^ to the project and prior to their case 

Cl We r are very pleased with .these results, and believe Tt is particulary noteworthy 
'that many young people are finding permanent employment as a -result of their 

Dlacement in lobs by restitution projects ^ > 

P Ses the project in this initiative Mr Chairman, OJJDP funds have been used 
• in a number of other instances to support restitution Some states have- deemed it 
appropriate to- use formula grant funds to implement restitution programs I have 
brought wUh me a listing of OJJDP awards relating to restitution. Several back- 
ground papers and evaluation documents have been prepared by tfie Office which 
may provide the Subcommittee with additional insight into the nature and impact 
of restitution activities I am pleased to submit this material for your use 
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..rf^LT L halrn ? an - that a ?, the resulLs of these pilot projects are dissem.nat- 
- % ,L de & m * e W sdlctlon « will utilize their own resources to initiate s3ar 
efforts This w a t.rae when all level* of government must look for to hmit 
thetr expend.tures and conserve resources Restitution is being shown ta b a m 
ST alt ™ ve t0 - old *»>•* of *>'«>« busmess Given the othe benefi s- 
^ d,V1STO ' P r f 7»'°V< ^"-ss for V.ctims, accountability on the part 
ot offenders, and meaningful employment opportunities for youth-we believe that 

Thank y<m, Mr Chairman I would how be pleased to respond to any questions 

• STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS C. DODGE. BRANCH CHIEF, JUVE- 
NILE JUSTICE SYSTEM PROGRAM, OFFICE OF JUVENILE -JUS- 
TICK AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION, WASHINGTON. D.C. 
• Mr. Dodge. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman - 

I appreciate , the opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to appear today 
before the House Education and Labor Subcommittee on Human 
Resources to discuss efforts by the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention to promote, restitution by juvenile offend- 
ers as an alternative to incarceration. It is a particular pleasure to 
represent the Office before this subcommittee for the first time 
since enactment of the Juvenile Justice Amendments of 1980 

Jts you know, the major share of the annual OJJDP appropri- 
ation is allocated to the States according to -a population formula 
for use ,n assisting each State implement such juvenile -programs 
as the .State deems appropriate. Smaller portions of our funds are 
used lor research and evaluation, technical assistance, coordination 
of federal activities, -and discretionary grants which give special 
emphasis to innovative prevention and treatment approaches 

In February -of 1978, the Office announced a major competitive 
funding initiative to support projects which utilized restitution by 
juvenile offenders' Attention to this area was deemed appropriate 
in light of the emphasis in section 224(a)(3) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act on programs which are "effective 
means of diverting juveniles from the traditional juvenile justice 
and correctional system, including restitution projects.* 

The major objectives of this initiative were to hold youth ac- 
countable for their offenses, while providing an alternative disposi- 
tion to incarceration Accountability for misdeeds would be directly 
targeted to benefit the victim and the community . 
- Programs would be further cost effective because of the avoid- 
ance of the costs associated with incarceration of young*>ffenders 
Maintenance of an individual youth in a residential facility costs ' 
he Government from $24 000 to $43,000 per year, depending on the 
locality and the level of security. The' cost per participant in a 
restitution project, on the other, hand, is only $1,000, a significant 
savings. Restitution participants enjoy the additional benefit of a 
meaningful employment experience whifh helps in their rehabihta- 
tion. 

Restitution for this program is conceived of in its broadest sense. 
It is defined to include payments by an offender in cash to the 
victim or service either to the victim or the general community 
These payments are made under jurisdiction of the juvenile or 
criminal justice process. OJJDP added a new dimension to mone- 
tary restitution by providing funds which ipould be used to support 
youth in employment. Provision of this employment support, to- 
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gether with the us<j of community service^ are viewed, as giving all • 
, . offerers an eqxSl opportunity to participate, regardless of their 
ability to pay 

Between September 30, 19*78 and March 9, 1979, OJJDP funded 
41 juvenile restitution projects m 2(5 States, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia. Within this group, there were six statewide 
agencies or organizations responsible for oversight of program lm- 
\ plementation at 50 local sites. Thirty-five other localities were 
funded directly Thus, 8<1 projects were supported under the initia- 
tive. 4 

Grants for the program were made for an initial 24 months. The 
total amount awarded for the 2-year period was $19, 564,000 Of thfe 
original 41 awards, it is anticipated that 36 will be continued for a 
third year. * / 

To assist with project implementation, OJJDP awarded a techni- 
cal assistance contract to the National Office of Social Responsibih- . 
ty (NOSR), of Arlington, Va. NOSR has developed several training 
manuals and conducted a number of small training conferences for 
project personnel. 

Six of the sites are being intensively evaluated by the Institute 
. for Policy Analysis (IPA) of Eugene, Oreg. IPA is also implement- 
ing a ^management information system which provides a base of 
data on all projects 

Monetary restitution is the most frequently used form of restitu- 
tion under the projects, followed by community service and direct 
service to victims. Two programs, Puerto Rico and Charleston, S.O., ' 
do not accept any cases involving monetary restitution. Wayne 
County, Mich, accepts a monetary restitution referral only if the 
youth already has a job. Otherwise, they rely on comrnunity service 
placements. 

The projects vary significantly- in Uhe scope of their activities. • 
The narrowest in scope receive an offender only after a restitution 
plan and 6rder* has been developed. The youth will be placed and 
restitution payments will be supervised. A few ancillary services 
( ave also provided for the victims of offenders About one-h^lf of the ' 
programs fall Into this category. This type of project is more pre- 
dominant among the statewide sites ivhere individual projects tend 
to be smaller and fewer persons are available for delivery of servr 
ices The directly funded loc^l projects are more likely to proyide 
ancillary services to victims. 

. The projects offer a range of employment opportunities, includ- 
ing job development—locating and reserving , slots f<& project 
youth— and job assistance— placing individual youths in a ^..Sub- 
sidized work has the added ingredient of providing funds to support 
_ the youth in a job. ■ ' 

Subsidized employment opportunities are offered by GO percent of 
the local projects and^ 62 percent ,of thfe statewide projects. Job 
assistance is morfe popular than job development, although the 
difference is marginal Only 10 percent of th<> projects offer all 
three- services Half of the local projects* attdmpt to place the youtji 
* in a permanent job, but only one statewide project with three sites 
.offers this service to participants. - 

The results which have been reported regarding the operatron of 
the various restitution projects are encouraging. Many of the objec-" 
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t tives set for the program are being met. As of November 30, il)80, 
the following data have tyeen reported through our management- 
operation system. - ' 

The number of youth referred to the projects is 20,000,* the of- 
fenses which resulted in these referrals involved nearly 17,000 
victims and $8.7 million in losses, judges have ordered $2.4 million 
in monetary payments, ,318,000 «hours of community service,-*and 
a,100 hoyrs of, (direct service' to victims, in 11,612 closed cases^ 
juvenifes placed by restitution projects have paid $1,076,200 m • 
monetary restitution, worked 177,933 hours of community service, 
and performed more than 4,157 hours of direct victim service, 78 7 
percent 4>f the youth referred are successfully completing their 
original or adjusted restitution orders, this successful completion 
rate goes to 87 percent if project iijeligibles are removed 'from 
consideration, 83 C percent of the referrals have no. subsequent 
^contact with the juvenile court after the -offense that resulted in a 
^rQferral to the project r and prior to their case closure. 

We are very pleaded with these results, and believe it*is particu-' 
larly noteworthy that many young ppeple are finding permanent 
employment as a result of their placement in jobs by* restitution 
projects 

Besides the p^oje&ts in this initiative, Mr. thai^rman, OJJDP 
funds have been used in a number of other instances to support . 
restitution Some States have deemed it appropriate to use formula 
grant funds to implement restitution programs.^ t 

I have t *brought with' me a listing of .OJJDP\awards relating to f 
restitutftLj; Several background papers and evaluation documents 
have, be^n -prepared by the Office which may provide the subcom- 
mittee with additional insighMnto the nature and impact of resti- 
tution activities. I am pleased to submit this material for* your use 
The information has been provided to the' staff. 

We.hope % Mr. Chairman, that as the results of these pilot proj-, 
ects are disseminated widely, more jurisdictions 'will utilize Iheir 

own resources to initiate similar efforts, This is a time when all 

, levels of government must look* for ways to limit their expenditures 
and conserve resources. Restitution is being shown to be a cost*, 
effective ^alternative to old ways of doing business. Given the other 
benefits — induction in recidivism, provision of redress for victims, 
accountability on the part Of offenders, anfl meaningful employ- 
nfcnt opportunities for youth— we believe / f Hrat-~these restitution , 
programs ark resulting in greater community confidence in the 
•juvenile justice systerrf process. 

Thank you, Mr Chairman. I would now be pleased'to respond to 
any "questions. 

Mr. Corhada. Thank you, Mr. Dodge. ' . 

We will now listen to the testimony of Dr;. Schneider. After he 
has concluded his testimony, then we will open up the hearing for 
questions to both witnesses. Dr. Schneider, will you please proceed 
with your testimony. . * * v 

[Prepared testimony of Dr. Peter R. Schneider follows:] 

Prepared Testimony of Peter R Schneider, Ph D, Principal Investigator, 
• * Institute of Policy Analysis, Eugene, Oreg 1 

, The program announcement entitled "Restitution by Juvenile Offenders An Al- ■ 
ternative to Incarceration" was issued by the office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
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quency Prevention on Februarv J7. I DTK Following a two-stage applications process 
grants were awarded to 11 separate projects in 2<> states, Puerto Rico and the 
District of Columbia Six ol the grains were awarded to statewide^ agencies or, 
organizations to oversee the implementation and administration of M\ local pro- 
grams in selected counties or judicial districts Altogether, the juvenile restitution 
initiative has provided, support for H/> programs-all-buj a few of which were created 
as a direct result of federal funding > 

Funding for thonnitiative % was projected at $10 million per > ear over three years, 
and initially $4Tmili»on was committed for the first two vears Third-\0ar Ending 
will be considerably less than $10 million, however, for several reasons Two ot the 
^-oroiects dropped out of the initiative during the first >ear, several others were* 
te^rmnated after two vears due" to unsattsf actor v performance or noncompliance, 
and a Thimber of others had saved enough money from their earlier grants to 
'continue at s M> additional cost • ' , J 

The lramers s ot the initiative envisioned the program, as a major research and 
development, effoh N designed to support. and'experiment ^th the use ol restitution 
as an alternative to "traditional dispositions for >oung offenders, and speciticallv as 
an alternative to incarceration Its major objectives are set forth as follows , 
A reduction in the nuinber of youth incarcerated 

l2l A reduction in recidiCKm of those vouth involved in restitution programs 

Mi Provision for some redressNjnsatisfaction with regard to the reasonable value 
of the damage or loss suffered by victims of juvenile offenses 
' i4i Increased knowledge about the feasibility of restitution for juvenijes in terms 
ol cost effectiveness, impact on differin£V s te 8 oneb Mouthful offenders, and juve- 
nile justice process J » s s. * , , . f , 

io)M increased sense of responsibilit> and ^ountabilit> on the part of youthful 

offenders for their^havnor • V "* 

Oil Greater community confidence in the juvenile jb^tice process 
Reflected in these objectives are several specifio concerns 

First Mention in this initiative clearly is directed at^the policies of juvenile 
courts concerning the more serious offender-the juvenile who has had prior contact 
with tfce police and/ or the court or who has committed, as a* first ottense, a crime 
which would* place "him-or nor »n jeopardy of incarceration By requiring that 
referrals *o restitution pro&rams be limited to adjudicated delinquents and by 
emphasizing that thevprograms be used as alternatives to incargeratidn, the initia- 
tive obviously is targeted at a particular type of juvenile offender- * j 
^Second, concern for the impact of a restitution program on the juvenile justice/ 
process as a whole is expressed in objective 4 On^npqrtant issue is, whethec tn* 
implementation of a .restiOition program, as a*n unintended and unwanted conse- 
quence, will widen the net^or juvenile offenders* and >osqare more youth in/he 



system This might occur if juvenile' 'authorities view restltmion as an»attraj 
■disposition, especially when weighed against unattractive aIte ^^^ e , s v and , Sf 
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•Third, assumptions are made concerning the impact of participation in a restitu- 
tion program on both off&nders a nd victims Through direct restitution Qr commune 
ty service, offenders are expected to experience^an increased sense* of responsibility 
and accountability" (objective 5) and be less inclined to commit further oflenses 
(objective >> Victims, by ^receiving redress, or satisfactidh with regat£ to their 
damage or loss (objective 3>. should manifest improved attitudes toward thiajuvenile 
justice system and this, in turn, should promote greater community confidence in 
the juvenile justice process (objective 6) X 

Fdurth it is suggested (by objective 4) that the feasibility of restitution may diffK* 
bv category oT juvenile offenders In other words, attention should be focused on the % x, 
. characteristics of youth who demonstrate significantly different rates of success in^ . 
completing restitution contracts , , „ ^ . ^„ , 

Fifth concernMS expressed 4 again in objective 4) about the cost-effectiVeness ot 
restitution as compared with other,*more traditional, juvenile court dispositions A 
related issue is the cost of different types of restitution programs,*and especially the 
cost and effectiveness of different restitution program segments* 
' To address* the specific interests expressed in ^e objectives— as well as other 
important research questions— the national evaluation of the juvenile restitution 
V initiative is organized into three major components* * 

*v the first major component of the evaluation is designed to assess the impact ol 
destitution on qffenders and victims So that the unique effects of restitution can be 
isolated, experimental research designs— involving the random assignment /)f adju- 
dicate^ delinquents and their victims into experimental and control groups— have 
X 4> . 
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been established in six project sites Boi.se, H). Cluvtun Counts. GA. 'Ventura 
Count), CA. Dane Countv, WI, Oklahoma Count), OK* and Washington DC This 
segment of the evaluation focuses omoutcume measure* such as rates ut recidivism 
and attitudinal shifts, and invulves cumparisons between restitution and nun-restitu^ 
tion disposition.-, programmatiu restitution and nun-prugrammati* restitutiun, and 
restitution as a sole sanction \s restitution coupled with other t\pe> uf' treatments. 
While considerable data ha\e been generated b\ these randumized ^untrblled expert- ' 

♦ * ments, the experiments are not vet Lumplete^ind.-^herefure, the results are not 

♦available for inclusion in this testimonv These data are perhaps the'most valuable 
w-fc have, and I am hopeful that we can submit a preliminarv report to this 
committee at a later date - 

The second* major component uf the evaluation relic* ,pnmanlv un the continuing 
analysis uf the case-bv -case data accumulated through" the Management Information 
Systcffi 'MISi forms This information reflects, at anv given point in tirjkv the status 
of th<# initiative in terms of total^ referrals, case closure/ amounts ol monetarv 
restitution ordered and paid, tutal Cummunitv .and victHn service hours worked 
m characteristics ol offenders and victims, and »so furth These data are received 
weeklv bv the national evaluation and published in tbe Monthlv Evaluation Reports 
circulated to project directors and other interested parties (the* report for February 
Wl is included as attachment^ These data shed light on -such /hings as the 
association between categories or offenders and successful Completions, and they 
success of tbe initiative in serving »its target population, 

, The third major component of^he evaluation addresses the polic> issues assoqat- 
led with the initiative This portion o£ devaluation draws -upon data frbm a vanetv 
of sources, including MIS forms, description* urograms as contained in project 
applications, interviews with project directors, and aggregate data from juvenile 
^ courts throughout the countrv The policv issues dealt with Tall into several dif(er- 
ent categories One category of issues centers un the'euurts and involves questions 
concerning changes In court practices as disclosed through the increased use* of 
restitution as a disposition, reductions in the number uf vocjths. incarcerated, and, or 
increases in referrals and " adjudications Another category of issues involves* the 

• „ appropriate procedure* for funding and implementing restitution programs, and 

caHs for a comparison of restitution programs and, sjmilarlv, the cost of add-on" 
coniponents such^as psvchiatric counseling, and subsidized employment 

As work on each of -these components of the evalu^tiun has progressed- a number 
of research reports have been completed and several uf these are 'appended 'to this 
document aS attachments For ftte.remamder of m> testimony, I want to summarize 
the information from these reports in terms of what we view as the paramount 
issues addressed by this initiative » ' . 

Three questions, it seems to us, are suprem^ - v » 

1 If restitution (includnffc financial restitution, t'ommuffifi service, and direct 
. -^yjce .!o_^ctj_msLjs available as _an_ alternate disposition*, will juvenile eon* ' 

♦ judges u S e it And if so, under what conditions and fur what types of dffeno£n? 

2 If restitution is 'ordered .as a .disjjosition for voung offenders can the* be 
expected tb ca/ry put the terms of their, sentences or, as some critics have suggested, 
i\fe they "being sqt up for yet another .failure 9 * ^ 

3 If restitution is a reasonable 'requirement to make* of young offenders fs it 
effective in terms of its impact on juVenik's. their victinL and the* juvenile justice 
system 9 - > • ^ - - • 

. The evaluation of the initiative is unfinished and ftjme of the critical data—* 
those from the six experimental projeff^-are yet to be scrutinizeTNThus the an- 
swers to {hose questions must be regaidetf as tentative The' existing dafS indicate * 

• "however, that restitution will "V used if available, "offenders can complete the 
requirements, and an impact js discernible • • 

A survey we conducted~m 19?7 % of a randomly-selected sample of juvenile/court 
judges disclosed overwhelming support and widespread u& of restitution/ see attach- 
ment U) Typically, restitution was Vised for "fiftst offenders* charged with minor 
property crimes But the initiative was directed -at s^riuus offenders in jeopardy of 
incarceration, and the willing^sW judges to use restitution as a sanction for this 
*class of delinquents was not known « # * • , 

- The record so far is very encouraging, with respect to b6th the number and type 
of referrals * * 

• First, the numbers As of the fir&t,of this year il98U the national evaluation had 
documentation of more than 17.000 referrals and, by the time the projects'catch up 
on par>erw6rk, the figure will be closer to 20.000 Ultimately, this initiative can be. 
expected to Servfc more than :*0./)00 offenders and, at least, an approximately equal 
number of victims '• * 
I • * 
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'Second, the type of offenders The average referral to the projects in this initiative 
is a lays-year-old male from a low income ($1 2,000 J family Most are white, but 
nearly % 25 percent are* blade and hundreds of other offenders are members of other 
minorities Data on the seriousness of these offenders— defined as, a combination, of 
presenting offense and number of priors— are presented in Table 1 

These data show that about "A percent of tie referrals to restitution projects have 
at least one prior offense,«21 percent have three or more, and 6 3 percent have more 
than six priors In terms of presenting offenses, ,53 percent were referred for crimes 
at the level of "serious property" and above, and about 22 percent had committed 
offenses labeled either 'very serious property" or very serious personal" More 
than 11 percent had three or more pnors and presenting offenses at the level of 
"serious property" and above—serious offenders ly any definition 

FmaHy, the types and amounts of restitution ordered About 18,000 victims* were 
involved in the offenses that resulted-in referrals to restitution projects, and togeth 
er they reported more than $9 million in losses— about one-third of which was 
recovered from insurance and other sources As restitution for the remainder, 
judges have ordered nearly $2 C million in financial restitution, more than ^40,000 
hours of community service, and rriore than u,200 hours of direct service to victims 

The extent to which juvenile offenders ^an successfully complete restitution re- 
quirements is reflected, first, in some impressive statistics Through the calendar 
year 1980 slightly more than 12,000 cases had b^J^ased and more than $1 million 
in cash had been collected, more than 190,000 hljurS^T community service worked, 
and more than 4,000 hours of services for victims, performed 

The proportion of juvenile offenders successfully completing restitution require- 
ments was the topic of a research report issued by the national evaluation last year 
(see attachment C) Again, the data are very encouraging They indicate that about 
£8 percent of all referrals can* be expected to complete restitution as ordered by the 
courts . 

Rates of successful completion of restitution orders varied, however, by several 
predictable characteristics Persons were more likely to complete restitution require- 
ments successfully if they were first-time, minor offenders, full-time students, and 
from white, middle-income famihes^Jfcr persons in these groups, rates of successful 
completion averaged 90 percent or more * 

However, the variation among groups is not great and the rates of successful 
completion are high even for offenders at the other end of the continuum. The rates 
are over 80 percent for persons convicted of very serious personal or property 
crimes, with up to* five priors, and from minority families with very low incomes 

Significant, too, is the amount of the restitution order Persons, are considerably 
more likely to complete restitution if the amounts of money or community service 
are small, but, even for large orders, the rates are about 7f> percent Interestingly, 
there appeared to he no statistically significant differences in successful completion 
between offenders in subsidized and non-subsidized jobs. 

The most appropriate data for assessing the impact of restitution on offenders and 
victims are being generated by the six experimental sites and, as previously men 
tioned, those experiments are still under way Inferences concerning the effect of 
restitution can be drawn, however, from data on the in-program reoffense rate, the 
proportion of victim losses recovered through restitution, and the use of restitution 
as a sole sanction compared with restitution as a condition of probation 

The term "in -program reoffense rate" refers to the percentage of offenders who 
commit njew offenses while still officially involved in a restitution project In most 
projects, the commission of a new offense results in dismissal from the project and 
return to the juvenile court 

A research report which details the methodology of computing in-program reof- 
fense rates is appended as attachment D The methodology is semewriat complex 
and will not be discussed here, except to say that it involves the calculation,of the 
probability that a certain proportion of offenders will commit new offenses after a 
certain amount of time in a restitution project The data used to calculate the rates 
are drawn from official court records 

The in program reoffense rate for the initiative as a whole, based on an expected 
amount of time in a restitution, project of 6 2*months, *s quite low at only 8 8 
percent In other words, less than one out of 10 referrals can be» expected to commit 
a new offense while still m the project 

In a manner similar to that of the successful completion rates, the in-program 
reoffense rates vary by type of offender Those more likely to commit new offenses 
come from poorer families, have dropped out of school, and have more priors There 
are virtually no differences with respect to age, race, and gender and, surprisingly, 
no differences attributable to the seriousness of the presenting offense 
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The in program reoffend rate— an admittedly rough and. by itself, inadequate 
measure of reudivi&m— sugge&tj, thaf restitution might be eJfeUive in reducing 
subsequent offences Additional evidence of effectiveness may be found in a compari- 
son between J^'eniles ordered to make restitution as a ^ole sanction— with no other 
requirements— and juveniles ordered to nlake -restitution as a condition of proba- 
tion * 

There'^re undeniably good reasons for»ordering restitution as a condition of 
probation For one thing, it provides judges with a joint sanction which seeks 
satisfaction for both injured parties the victimand the state For another, probation 
provides judges with a mechanism jor* enforcing the restitution requirement At the 
same time. -.there art* good reasons for ordering restitution as a sole sanction For 
example, it frees the time of probation officers and thus mav be more cost-effective 

A research report ^which compares restitution as a sole sanction with restitution 
a* a condition of probation in terms of successful completions and -'m-program 
reoffenst rates is appended a* attachment E The findings are straightforward 
offenders ordered .to make restitution as a sole sanction have tngher rates of 
successful completion, and lower in-program reoffense rates, than those making 
restitution as a condition of probation The relationship remains constant even 
when other important variables— such as number of prior*, offense seriousness, 
household incuine, school attendance, and si/e of restitution order— are statistically 
controlled 1 

It is tempting to conclude from these findings that restitution probably is more 
effective than probation, since restitution alone seems more 'effective than "probation 
involving restitution as a condition However, there are competing explanations that 
rnu^t be mentioned For example, judges mav select offenders they consider good 
risks ' and excuse them from probation Or. offenders on probation mav be under 
closer surveillance and their offenses more likely to be detected Until -we have 
analyzed the data from an experimental project in which this proposition*^ being 
tested, it is impossible to eliminate these rival hypotheses 

Finally, let us look at the effectiveness of restitution from the standpoint of ttfe 
victim In most cases, it can be assumed, the victim's assessment of the effectiveness 
of restitution will depend upon the extent to which thev are compensated for their . 
losses 1 ^ - 

preliminary data on the proportion of victim* losses recovered indicate that resti- 
tution, from the victims^ viewpoint, is largely successful On the average, victims" 
can expect to recover about ST percent of their net losses— excluding ineiirance and 
property return— artd *s percent of their total losses Offenders, on the Werage, pay 
about 84 percent of the victims' net loss as restitution . * 

As expected, the percent of loss repaid as restitution declines as the amount of 
loss increases For net losses up to SJ.^U. offenders pav !M percent, declining to 66 
percent of net losses up to $1,000 For net losses over Si .000. offenders pav about ~)b 
percent 

These figures are impressive, but thev should be interpreted with caution They 
reflect, for example^ only those cases in which monetary restitution was ordered 
Cases in which payment of financial restitution was unlikely probably resulted in 
community service orders, and this would bias the percentage of victim loss recov- 
ered in an* upward direction 

The issues discussed in this presentation do not exhaust those raised by the 
restitution initiative, but they certainly are among the most critical We have asked 
Will judges use it° Can offenders do it° And is it effective 9 The answers, as we see 
them, are yes. yes. and probably More data must be brought to bear on the question 
of effectiveness, and those data are forthcoming from the experimental projects 
Before all the answers to all our questions are known, much more remains to be 
done ^ 

TABLE 1 -CROSS-TABULATION OF SERIOUSNESS LEVEL AND OFFENSE HISTORY > 



Seriousness o' 'eferrj' o*fpr*v 



Prior 3no concurrent SetirtquW offenses Known \q court off'Ciats * 

'J ! I 3 4 5 6 Iotal , 

percent 



Number of cases ' ' 7 009 3 274 1 363 1 162 69g 444 969 15.417 

Victimless Includes traffic accidents or tickets, status of 
fenses drugs alcohol gambling, prostitution and probation 

violations 0 9 0 6 0 3 0 2 0 1 aOi 01 2 2 
Minor offenses Minor offenses not easily classified as proper 

ty or personal such as disorderly conduct .07' 0 4 0 1 0 ! 01 00 Q\ 17 
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TABLE 1 —CROSS TABULATION OF SERIOUSNESS LEVEL AND OFFENSE HISTORY '-Continued 

Prior concurrent delinquent offenses known to court ottaars • 



*n1£^ Seriousness of referral offend w * 
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Serious personal Unarmed robberies and non-aggravated as- 
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! Offenses #e uxfed by If A personnel from the narutive descrWw of the offense contained on (he MIS forms Cod+ng categories arid rules are 
, those used m the Uniform Crane Reports (UCR) Transfer cases are not mctuderJ 

' These tores incJude prior offenses resulting m a court contract umciwent offenses No incident is county both as a pnci offense and as a 
concurrent offense 



STATEMENT OF PETER R, SCHNEIDER, PRINCIPAL INVESTIGA- 
TOR OF THE JUVENILE RESTITUTION INITIATIVE,, INSTITUTE 
OF POLICY ANALYSIS, EUGENE, OREG. 

. Mr. Schneider. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I Want you, and the other members pf the subcommittee to know 
how very pleased and proud I am to appear before your subcommit- 
tee today. ' ■ 

I would like to call your attention to the prepared testimony 
which I submitted. The first part of that testimony reiterates the 
objectives of the initiative arid discusses the research objectives 
thqt the national evaluation had of those objectives.' Ijt explains 
how the national evaluation is organized to address those issues. 

The second half of the testimony summarizes some of the data 
that we h&ve on this program to date. And if I Jiiay, I would just 
like to summarize that verbally rather than reading my statement. 

Mr. Corrada. Please do so. 

Mr. Schneider. There are several things we wanted to know 
about this initiative when we began. There are some things we 
already knew. We knew as a result of the survey we had done in 
197/ that about 90 percent of the juvenile courts in the United 
States were using restitution, and there was widespread support 
among juvenile court judges for the use of restitution. 

Most of these kids who were being referred to restitution pro- 
grams were first-time or minor offenders. We did not know wheth- 
er judges would be willing to use restitution for the wide range of 
juvenile offenders that appear before our courts. 

We also did not know whether these kinds of offenders would be 
able id complete restitution if they were ordered. There was a very 
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great fear in the community that assigning these kids to a restitu- 
tion prograpi would be setting them up for another failure, conse- . 
quently, perhaps, leading to more delinquency. 

Then, of course, the third thing we die} not know yvas how effec- 
tive restitution was These were the kinds of things we wanted to 
look at Doug Dodge has gone over some of the data that we haye 
had to date 

The record as he said is ver> encouraging in terms of the num- * 
bers he mentioned There were something like 1,600 offenders. 
Those numbers are a month old. As of this month, we have 17 v 000 
referrals apd our data collection system runs about G weeks behind * 
the actual number of referrals to this project. 

So right now out there in the United States are probably 20,000 
juvenile offenders in restitution projects as a<result of this initia- 
tive By the time the initiative is completed, there will be about 
30,000 referrals. One thing he didn't mention was the kind of 
offenders who are being referred to this program. Generally these 
offenders are 15*2 years old, white males; however, 25 percent of 
them are blacks and hundreds of Qthers represent other minorities. 
They tend to come from low-income families. The average annual 
family income of the referrals is about $12,000, but many are below 
that. 

In terms of the seriousness of these offenses and the kind of 
offenders that are being referred, 54 percent of them have at least 
one prior offense Twenty-one 'percent of {he referrals have three 
prior offenses, and 6.3 percent have six jor more prior offenses. 

In terms of the presenting offenses, the offenses for which they 
are referred to the restitution project, 53 "percent^ were for crimes 
which the Uniform Crime Reports referred to as serious property 
offenses, anc^22 percent had committed offenses which would be 
* labeled as either very serious property or very serious personal 
offenses. 

Eleven percent of these offenders had th^ee or more prior of- 
fenses and had presenting offenses at the level of serious property 
or above. I think you would agree these are very serious offenders 
by any definition. 

Doug also mentioned the number of victims and the amounts of 
restitution *which are being ordered. Again, those numbers are a 
gmonth out of date. There are 18,000 victims, more than $9 million 
fin losses Judges have ordered almost $3 million in restitution and 
more'thEfh 300,000 hours of community service. 

In terms of the completion, he mentioned that the statistics are 
very impressive. More than Si Million has been paid, 190,000 hours 
of community service work completed," and 4,000 hours of direct 
service provided to victims. 

The proportion of juvenile offenders that are successfully com- 
pleting the restitution requirements is, as he mentioned, about 88 
percent. 

Now, there are a couple of things I would like to say about that. 
First, the most successful referrals to this project are the kind of 
kids you would expect to be successful. These are first-time offend- 
ers who are from middle-income families and are full-time stu- 
dents. 
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The successful completion rates among those kinds of offenders is 
SM) percenter better However, the variation among these groups— 
the different groups- of kids in this initiative— is not very great. 
The*rate for successfuLcompletion is high even for offenders at the 
other end of tto> continuum. The rate is over 80 percent successful 
completion for persons convicted of very serious personal or proper- 
ty crimes, and for those* who 'have up to five prior offenses and 
those from minority families with very low incomes. 

In fact, I think the smallest rate of successful completion, which 
is 77 percent, is for the offenders who have six or more prior 
uffenses. So even among those categories of offenders the successful 
completion rate is high. - 

It is important to look at these from a policy standpoint If you 
have a limited amount uf resources to expend on a restitution 
program itself \ ' — * 

Mr. Corrada. Excus^ me just a- second. Just for the sake of the 
record, when you' talk, about successful completion, how do you 
define that concept? V 

Mr , Schneider Successful completion is completion of th£ resti- 
tution requirement as it; is originally. made by the judge or as it is 
adjusted by the judge j 

Now th^proRprtion of the cases which are adjusted is very small. 
I think it is on the order of about 6 percent, and that data, by the 
way, is contained in a report which I submitted to you as an 
appendix to my statement. 1 It is a^technical report, and it is entitled 
"Th£ Monthly Evaluation Report for February, 1981." It is before 
you. 

The last thing I would like to mention is the effectiveness of 
restitution.** 

Now, I will have to be soihewhat cautious here our data is not 
fully complete yet. " 

The data that we have on effectiveness is coming from our ex- 
perimeotarsites. We have eight experimental programs from var- 
ious places in the United States, in those experimental programs, 
we have juveniles who are being randomly referred to restitution 
and npnrestitutidn dispositions and among different kinds o£ resti- 
tution projects. Now, those kids can be compared with kids who 
gre doing other kinds of things, straight probation or incarceration 
or counseling W what have you. 

That is what we want to measure, the effectiveness against the 
other kind of dispositions 

Those experiments are not complete. We have some data from 
those experiments, but I would rather not discuss those data until 
we have them all and have had a chance to* analyze them properly 

We can look at several other things which will give us an indica- 
tion^ to how effective these programs can be. 

One thing we ibn look aif is the in-program reoffense rate By 
v that I meafl the probability that a youth will reoffend while he is 
still in / Srfie program, nominally under the supervision of the juve- 
nile court. 

Another thing we can look at is restitution from the standpoint 
of the victim. What proportion of thb victim losses can be expected 
to be recovered under restitution projects? 
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Then, the third thing is to compare restitution as a sanction 
against probation which involves restitution. I think if we can< 
make that comparison we can get some kind of ah idea as to the 
unique impact of restitution. * 

The in-program reoffense rate is, I think, pretty low. On the 
average, a referral will stay in. the restitution program for 6 2 
months The probability of reoffending while in the program for 6 2 
months is only 8.8 percent. So, at least on the average, about 1 out 
of 10 will reoffend while still in the program, and again I caution 
you this is while he is under the nominal supervision of the juve- 
nile court. 

The data on reoffense after they have completed the program is 
what we are looking for in experimental sites. We don't have that 

• yet.. ^ 

Mr Corrada. Excuse me. You havl made reference to 8 8 per- 
cent as a' rate of reoffense when a youngster is still in the program' 
How dp you compare that to reoffense levels for straight probation 
or other types of programs? 

Mr Schneider, Those reoffense rates vary a lot across different 
kinds of probation programs. _ ' 

My understanding is that the rate of reoffense in a restitution 
project is considerably below the revocation rates of kids who are 
on t straight probation. ^ * 

Maybe Doug knows this. - > 

Mr. Dodge. We don't have specific data. We had some experi- 
ences under previous programs involving diversion where the reof- 
fense rates for specific projects run around 25 percent. But we 
don t have studies directly on point. The literature and studies are 
pretty skimpy. 

Mr. ObRRADA. When you say that 8.8 percent is a low rate on 
what do you Jbase that judgment? 

Mr Schneider. I base it on the judgment of what can be expect- 
ed for a juvenile under any kind of a "disposition in a juvenile court 
program. We are talking frequently, Mr. Chairman, about rates of 
reoffense of up to 60 percent and more for some of the kinds of 
programs that juvenile* are in. W«? are also talking about a serious 
kind of an offender. We are not talking about the iirst-time minpr 
offender Here We'are talking about kids who have committed quite 
a number of offenses prior to being admitted to this program 

Another thing I think we can look at— and I am not quite sure 
what the mechanism is which explains these findings— but we have 
some data comparing kids who are on restitution as a sole sanction 
no other requirements, and kids who are on restitution projects as 
a condition of probation. These findings are straightforward, and I 
think very interesting. , ' 

Across all kinds oFoffenders, kids who are making restitution as 
a sole sanction are doing better in terms of successfully completing 
the restitution prqfect and having lower reoffense rates than kids 
who are on probafion programs where restitution is made a condi- 
tion of probation/I find that very interesting. 

Then the last thing I want to mention "is the effectiveness of 
restitution from the standpoint of the victim. Now, I think we can 
assume in most cases that a victim's assessment of the effective- 
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nessof a restitution program will depend upon the extent to which 
he is compensated for his losses. 

We have only preliminary data, and we are still working on this, 
but based on data which occurred as of last month, victims can 
expect to recover 87 percent of their net losses.That figure excludes 
recovery from insurance and from property return. 

The amount of loss that they can expect to return Varies as you 
go frtfm low losses Jo high losses. They can expect to recover up to 
- 100 percent of losses ranging between zero and $250 and then that 
amount of return, the amount of recovery, goes down as the amount 
of the loss increases. 

For tosses of up to $1,000, they can expect to recover about 66 
percent of their net loss and for losses of over $1,000, it is about 58 
percent. 

\ Again, these figures are. impressive, but I urge you to be some- 
what cautious in interpreting them. These data are based only on 
the cases i/i which^mpnetary restitution was ordered. 

In some cases, you have very high losses. We have a case in our 
files in which two youths in a New England State defiled a 
freight train, and the amount of loss was $250,000. It was unrealis- 
tic and perhaps unreasonable to expect these two young persons to 
repay $250,000. I believe the amount they actually paid was nomi- 
nal. It was on the order of $200 or $300. Then they worked in some 
community service. 

That particular loss figure is not accounted for in these statistics. 

Just To summarize, we have looked at three things. One is, if 
restitution is available 4 ^ a disposition for juvenile court judges, 
will they use it? I think the record speaks for that^Judges will use 
ft. We also have asked if juveniles are ordered to make restitution, 
can they do it? Again, I think the record speaks to that. They can 
do it and do it successfully. Thirdly, we have asked whether restitu- 
tion is effective as a disposition for juvenile offenders. The janswer 
here is maybe. It might be stronger to say probably. When we get 
the results from our experimental sites we will knovrfa lot more" 
abOut that I ( have research reports on each of the^opics that I 
)iave spoken to as attacliirwts to my t testimony and I will be glad 
• to answer any questions you have. 

Mr. Corrada. Thank you, Dr. Schneider. ' * \ 

We will now go into a questioning session for the wltnesses^and I 
will recognize Mr. Petri for questions of the witness at this time.' 

Mr. Petri. I must apologize if I ask some very basic questions, 
;but I can remember as a kid growing up that judges used to do this 
all the time. What is the need for it — this is not something that 
has never happened before. , 1 \ 

Mr. Schneider. Nq, sir. As I mentioned,, restitution was being 
used by about 90 percent of the. courts prior to this initiative 
coming into effect, and there was widespread support for it. 9uf 
* the use was .very predictable. It was for minor offenders, and it was 
.for first-time offenders. It was most often used as'^i diversion in 
which the kids were given an opportunity to either go into the 
restitution projector be referred to the juvenile court for adjudica- 
tion and for anotae£. disposition. This initiatiye addresses a com- 
pletely different population. This addresses the population of youth 
who arfe adjudicated,, and the restitution is then made a .sentence, 
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not a choice that they have as an alternative to going into a 
diversion program Another thing is/that it deals with a much 
more serious kind of offender. . 

Mr Petri Do you know how many are diverted from the mili- 
tary service by this 9 That is another traditional thing that has 
been done in reality— at least out where I live, I think. More 
serious potential offenders, first offenders, were told if they could 
convince a MSrine recruiter to take them, piaybe they would not 
get a criminal record, but the town didn't want them around any m 
more: % * . 

If you are just moving people from that approach to some other ■ 
program 

Mr Schneider. I am sorry. I cannot answer that. I do not know 
. what numbers of kids are brought in here wha otherwise might go 
into<the military. 

Mr Petri Is this program a potential program for being includ- 
ed in a blbck grant in the new budget that is coming up 9 

Mr Dodge. The details of the new block grant program have not 
yet been released It is definitely possible that the Juvenile Justice • 
and Delinquency Prevention Act could be included. As you kno>v, 
the major portion of the current program is a block grant program. 
States are utilizing these funds for purposes they deem appropn- 
ate. 

In your own State of Wisconsin, restitution has been very suc- 
cessful m the counties where it started out The number of counties 
participating has been increased. 

( Other States, including South Carolina, and Iowa, are also 
moving to implement statewide projects. As restitution becomes 
broadly accepted, we expect that more and more States will use 
their block grant funds to continue or tos initiate restitution efforts. 

Mr. Petri. But I am just wondering if you had any initial reac- 
tion to the possibility it might be included in the block grant? Do 
you think that would be a good ttyhg for the program or a bad 
thing? Do you 'think people, if they had the money and had the 
freedom to do what they wanted with ,it, would expend efforts in 
this sort of area or spend the money for something-fclse and not as 
much on this particular effort? 

i M ^ Dodge ' 11 is hard for me to respond to that question definite- 
ly My hope is that because of the acceptance of restitution and 
^mo P r °S ran ? s now supported, the activities authorized by the * 
JJDP Act would be continued. I realize that there are a lot of 
demands and a lot of needs out there, but the^e efforts do have 
pretty broad acceptance at-this time. The reason they are accepted 
is because we were able to test these concepts utilizing our discre- 
tionary funds. 
^ Mr. Petri., Thank you. 

Mr. k CoRRADA. Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Williams.' Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I welcome both of you gentlemen to the hearing today. 

We hear a lot in Washington flhese past days and weeka about 
cost benefit and programs breaking even or maybe showing a little 
profit at the end of the year. 

I am just wondering if you have a cost benefit study that demon- 
strates the worth on that basis of your program? 
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Mr Schneider I will speak first, and I think Doug might have 
something to safy about that We do have a cost effectiveness com- 
ponent as a part of'the evaluation. But we htwe not had a chance 
to implement that >et We did not know these hearings were going 
to be held when they are being held If we had known that^they 
were going to be held in March, we could have had those data 
available for >ou It takes about 5 months to complete that kind of 
study. We have the instrumentation to do it, but we don't have- 
that. We have not done it >et But I think that Doug has gathered 
•some statistics ' 

Mr Dodge. We have looked at the data in a very rough way. 
Looking at the seriousness of the offenses committed by individual 
youngsters coming into the programs, it is fair to project t^frat 20 
percent of these, 16,000 >uuths are prime candidates for incarcer- 
ation. That is 3,200 juveniles^who were prirhe candidates for incar- 
ceration. ' 

W 7 ith on average annual cost of incarceration being approximate- 
ly $24,000 using the lower figure, it would cost $76,800,000 t6 
incarcerate these youths for 1 >ear Even if we assumed that they 
would onl> be incarcerated for the average length of participation 
in the project, which is 6.2 .months, the cost for just these 3,200 
youths would be around $38,400,000 • Beyond that, there is cost 
benefit 1 because of the repavment to the victim 'in the community 
Looking at the November data, since we do not yet have the 
benefit of the latest report that Peter mentioned, if the value of t'he 
performed cumn\unit> and direct victim service is computed on the 
basis of an average mi*iimui?i wage of $3 10 per hour, the amount 
paid back is $1,756,665 50 

That figure is increasing all the time. I did not project out what 
it would *e eventually, bui the total should be substantially higher 
than that. Thus, these are cost savings from reduction in incarcer- 
ation and payments back to the community. There are probably 
additional long-term cost savings on account of the fact thatfnnany 
of these youths do not come back through the juvenile justice 
systefei. We have not computed that. We hope the cost-benefit study 
by the Institute for Policy Analysis, will reflect on many of these 
issues. * ^ 

Mr. Williams. It occurs to me that an excellent way to improve 
the cost effectiveness of this program then would be to not incar- 
cerate prfme candidates' for incarceration, but simply put them in 
the restitution program, subtract what it would have cost them to 
put them in jail, where perhaps they ought to be, therefore proving 
that this program is really cost beneficial, but the result on society 
is that^hese people are out when they ought, to be in. Is that a' 
possibility here? 

- In other words, if we— let me put it another way— if we allow the 
cost-benefit demands to control the future of these kinds of pro- 
grams, then perhaps we don't jail people who ought to be jailecj 
because it is the only way we can show this 'program is going to 
pay for itself and continue what appears to' be a good-program, 
Mr. Dodge. We are not driven totally by cost-benefit isSuEs., 
* There certainly are some youngsters who, by virtue of r the commis- 
sion of violent offenses, do not fall within thi§ target population 
They are most c*pprop,riatel> placed in incarcerative settings. We 
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see from this program however, that despite the participation of 
offenders who might otherwise have been incarcerated, there was 
not any greater risk to society. ' -"v-' - - 

As a matter of fact, it appears, based on A,frelimtoary inter- 
pretation of data, that there is substantially* j*s risk to societyaat 
substantially less cost.- Therefore, we would ^ssfertthaY this as an ' 
effective means for dealing with juvenite offense1L^< *«• \ ' 
Mr Williams. Do I understand that the judgSli&et- tfae deci- 
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• Mr Dodge That is correct. In this particular program thV} 



ha | the authority to impose the restitution sanction. • » 
... Ml \ WiLL-iAMg Prisons ,or juvenile institutions are pfa'qes of Aha- 

«r a n°?u 6 t 311 know , that and have m y riad data to'pfovf • it. * * , 
Well, then, I am wondering how it is that we rehabilitate people * ' 
through this program instead of through that marvelous pnStan^ 
called the prison system because we are keeping them out of that* - 
system by having them in this one. What about rehabilitation? At&, £< ' 
we unconcerned about that? * .,»' . % . 

Mr -Dodge. No' Rehabilitation is a primary concern of this nar- 21% J 
ticular program The process of placing young people in a restV \«K 
Uon setting, requiring them to come to grips with the kind of Josif * t ' 
that they, have perpetrated on an individual or business , '.and - 
having them make amends for that is rehabilitative in and of itself, 
beyond that, they are provided with employment- experience in . 
supervised work groups or in the private sector. The projects have , a 
been amazingly successful in obtaining private sector employment. 
. Many of the participants are going on to be retained in private 
sector employment. There is a fair amount of evidence to suggest* 
that this employment experience for youth is indeed rehabilitative " 
and often keeps them out of further trouble. ' s • . ~ 1 

Mr. Williams. A number of the States chosen, 26 States that are , " 
pact of this experiment 1 

Mr. "Dodge. They were selected through a competitive process. • , . 
We went- through a two-stage application process with the .initial 
stage being concept papers or preapplications. We received 11.7,- . 
preapplications from throughout the country. Of that group we 
requested that, o4 submit final applications; 43 or 44 actually sub- 
mitted final applications and from that group, 41 were funded , Our 
selection was based upon degree of compliance with the terms and ' * 
conditions of the guidelines, which were fairly restrictive. We par- 
ticularly looked* for agreements by the appropriate courts to par- 
ticipate in the restitution effort. There were some requirements- ' 
that the courts found difficult at first, but as we have gone along, 
the courts have seen that they can use restitution with this level of 
offender effectively. 

' Mr Williams. Generally what Were tfe} guidelines for applies? 1 ' 
tions by the States? • J < v £ _s 

Mr. Dodge The guidelines applied to Staies-and localities. The^ 
had to submit applications fn- which they outlined clearly that they 
would develop a monetary payment or community or victim service 
restitution project. They .had to agree to refer a portion of their' v 
serious offenders to the project in lieu of incarceration. They had to - 
outline how they would operate the project, what they would do % 
terms of community service placements, how they would gq; about . 
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setting up job assistance or job, placements and generall> lay out 
exactly how they were going to operate 

The> had to include data and statistics on the levels of juvenile 
offenses in the past. * * * t 

They *had to provide a judicial agreement or memorandum of 
understanding, indicating that the courts understood what the pro- 
ject was about and what the requirements were. 

Mr. Williams What agency of the State was the usual appli- 
cant 9 Which agency in the State government? 

Mr Dodge. It varied. In New Jersey, for example, the Office of 
Administration of State Courts applied ,In Nevada and Wisconsin, 
it was the Department of Human" Services In the State of Wash- 
ington it was mitiall} the Department of Human Services Later, 
the State Criminal Justice Council became the applicant and man- 
aged that particular effort 

Mr WituAMS. I note that five initial awards were discontinued. 
What was the reason for that, Mr. Sqhneider? 

Mr Schneider. I think that Mr Dodge is the person to afck about 
that. 

Mr Williams. Mr. Dodge. 

Mr Dodge. One project withdrew because they had misunder- 
stood the criteria on referrals and the alternative to incarceration 
requirements. The> interpreted the Jaws of the States to prohibit 
their participation. 

Four of them were eliminated from third-year consideration be- 
cause of circumstances in their jurisdiction. The>; did not have the 
number of referrals to make«the program cost effective for them to 
participate or they were not effectively managing their projects. 
We did not permit them to go on to the third ye^r. 

In addition to the five that I have mentioned, in one of the State 
projects we eliminated 17 of the 19 counties because of a failure to 
mejet the goals and objectives that they themselves set out in their 
application. 

Mr Williams. Were there awards then being made to replace 
the five discontinued-applicants?, 

Mr. Dodge. We do not anticipate that at this time. 

Mr. WillIams. Do you anticipate'adding.any States? 

Mr. Dodge. Not at this time. We have invested a total of almost 
$23 miljion irWjiis effort Before we plan for the future, we get 
more informsftion from the evaluation about the effectiveness of 
restitution for specific offenders. We' need to look at the specific 
settings and characteristics of projects that make them most sue-' 
cessfuL Then we hope to move toward replication of successe/ in 
other States or localities. , % 

Mr. Williams. Have you considered sharing appropriate informa- 
tion with States to allow those Statefe that will to replicate the 
effort on their own without joining this program or requesting any 
of your funds? 

Mr. Dodge. Yes, Congressman Williams. We havrta very active 
process right now. Our technical assistance contractor, the Nation- 
( al Office of Social Responsiblity, is involved in providing technical 
assistance to, States. They%ave provided assistance in South Caroli- 
na, Iowa, and numerous other jurisdictions. They hav# developed 
manuals about the implementation of "restitution projects They 



have become highly skilled in helping States conceptualize restitu- 
tion and implement that conceptualization. 

I ? have worked closely with the NOSR staff to discuss effective 
assistance We are all available, to help in any way .a State or 
locality that isainterested'in initiating and operating. a restitution 
project. 

Mr Schneider I would like to point out it has not* been men- 
tioned today that in addition to the restitution projects that have 
been funded by this initiative since it has gone into effect, there 
have been, I think,, 19 new restitution projects that have come into 
existence in the State of Wisconsin, and I believe 14 or 15 new 
restitution projects that qame into existence in the State-of Minne- 
sota.^ 

Each of those States has more than half of its counties with 
active restitution projects 
Mr. Williams. Outside of your program 

Mr Schneider. Outside of the initiative.. The State of North 
Carolina, in Raleigh, N C , has a restitution project.. In "South Caro- 
lina, there has T>een legislation introduced, which, I believe, will 
resutt^jn the sponsorship of the statewide restitutions project.there 
That is outside the initiative. 

Mr. Wiluams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cor r a da. Thank you, -Mr. Williams. ^ 

Let me ask you, when these youngsters who went fo'thpse resti- 
tution programs came 'before the judge, which were the*options 
that the judge had in addition to sending these youngsters to this 
program? 

Mr. Dodge TlWre are a tayfiad of options available to the court. 
. In some jurisdictions the co^irt can divert a child without enter- 
ing any kind of a delinquency finding. In other instances, if they 
make a delinquency finding, the youth can be placed on probation. 
Ihe offenders can be given a suspended commitment. They can be 
committed to a mental institution, if there is a history of mental 
difficulties. They can be committed to the. Division of Youth Serv- 
ices -It is that agency, in those jurisdictions which have no control 
over placement options, that would determine whether or not the 
youth is placed in a secure facility. ' x 

Spme judgfe have authority to make specific commitments to a 
specific, securj facility, bs in the case of Pennsylvania. There are 
several options the court has available. 

Mr. Corrada. Is there a way to determine where the youngsters 
that participated in these projects would have gone in terms of 
action taken by the juvenile judges had this program not existed? 

Mr Schneider In each experiment site we have a control group 
In all eight, except in Clayton County, Ga, outside of Atlanta and 
in Oklahoma City, there, is a control group in which kids who are 
not going through the restitution prqject receive whatever disposi- 
tion they would have received if the restitution project had not 
been in existence. 

In other words,, these kids will be processed just as they wotild 
haye been had there been no restitution project at all. So we' can 
look at what happened to the kids in that control group and that 
will tell us exactly what would have happened to "the kids in the 
restitution groups if the restitution project had not been there. 



Also, we can look at two kinds of data, seriousness of the onense 
and the offender We can loOk at that information and make infer- 
ence^; from that as to what would likely happen to those youths. 

Ab I mentioned, 11 percent of all thobe in the initiative had three 
or more prior offenbeb and had committed offenses which the uni- 
form crime report labelb ver> serioub property or very serious 
personal' offenses There^ is a reabonable expectation that those 
youths would have been committed to a facihtiy or placed under a 
stringent .form of probation. 

Mr Corrada Would you be able to conclude, based on the point 
which you have 'reached in evaluating this program, how these 
voungsters Who were referred to the rebtitution programb fared in 
terms of their rehabilitation vis-a-ws those who did not participate 
in the v program, who instead just followed the regular probation 
program or of the other options available to the judges?/ 

Mr Schneider If you would give us just a few more months, we 
will have that data for you. 

Again, that is'the data which is coming out of the experimental 
site. 

In each one of those sites we are following the youth, in both 
experiment and control groups, up to 18 months We are looking 
not only at the extent of their reoffense, primary recidivism data, 
but we are also looking at the attitudes the, youth have 'afte£> 
completing their respective dispositions and the attitude of the 
victim We will have that information for you in just a few rnonths: 

Mr Corrada I believe of course it would be very important to be 
able to carry on that evaluation to the point of determining reha- 
bilitative qualities of this progrdm Enough has already been in- 
vested to justify going through with that effort and particularly 
because so far from what we have heard and seen today, the 
results of the program appear to be quite encouraging. It would be 
worthwhile to follow through with a full evaluation, as Mr. Wil- 
liams suggested before, seeing to it that whatever information is- 
developed from these evaluations is sr^jred with the State agencies 
involved in juvenile justice and crime delinquency prevention ef- 
forts. 

Let me ask Mr Dodge. On page a of your testimony, you made 
reference to someTiguves You indicated that 78.7 percent of the 
youth referred are successfully completing their original 0 r adjust- 
ed restitution orders and that completion rate would go, up to 87 
percent if project ineligibles are remold from consideration. 

What do you mean by project ineligibles? 

Mr Dodge. Mr Chairman, in' some of the projects, the intake 
occurs before the actual determination and order of restitution is 
issued In some instances, a youth coming into a project may not 
clear the initial screening. In other cases, the victim may not be. 
known, the victim may refuse to participate, or, for some other 
reason, the youth does not receive an order of restitution. An 
intake forrji has been filed on those youth. They go to IPA so they 
are included in -the statistics of that particular jurisdiction as an 
intake. • 

However, no restitution has been ordered and "there has been no 
failure on the part of that, youth to participate. Then those youth 
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for whorn an intake has occurred, but who ha\e nut received a 
restitution order, are the p/oject ineligibles 

Of the youth that actually have received restitution orders, ap- 
. proximately 88 percent art? successful in completing their .original 
or adjusted order * * 

Mr Corrada At what point in the process is the^decisron*made 
about destitution? Is this at a Waring 'before the juvenile court 
judge or at some other point 0 When is that critical decision made 0 

Mr Dodge The critical* decision crrr restitution is made after the 
youth has gon£ through a fact-finding hearing and the court is 
determining what, tf any, sanction it is going to impose upon the 
youth. 

In many of the projects, a presentence screening process occurs 
N At that point it is determined whether restitution is appropriate' 
N K for'a youth, as well afe appropriate amounts^ That material is. 
Resented to the judge fdX a disposition hearing. Sometimes there is 
a ni^tu^ between the actual factfinding hearing and disposition. In 
other ^j^n^iictions, there is not 'and it is at the critical disposition, 
♦ point that^trK judge enters an order. * * f * 

Mr % Corrida. So those who go to this restitution progran> do go * 
as a result*' oParders in most of the, case^ or orders entered by .the 
pertinent authority in the State. / 
* . Mr: Dodge Thari^ correct.' 

Mr Corrada. NowvGan a young person choose ^not to participate 
in fffis kind of a prograni, or is participation voluntary? Is the 
, participation fully depei)deht.on that decision or ofi the determina- 
•* tion by the judge or the petti nfcrit'authprity? " . 4 

Mr Dodge. Mr. Chairman,- most jurisdictions, it is not a 
voluntary derision. \ \ ^> * / '* 

One jurisdiction, the DismqjTW C&uirtfia, has implemented a 
voluntary decisionmaking rprocdss. The^Vouth can choose not to 
participant- Then he or she i$^strt>jest to other dispositions 
. available; to the court. W$jsee from the cjata thatSyery few youth 

are refusing to do that, in the range of about 5 pe^eht. * 
v Mr ^Corrada How and* by wfyom i^tK&^termm^tion made in" 
tdrms of how nuich restitution is^td be paid or what form that " 
\ restitution will take?" / * v * * m , • * 

Mr Dodge ThaJ; is^nade by the judge "based upon recommenda- 
tions of the projectxtfnd/or probatiefi staff contained in presentence - 
I reports. ^ j \ ^ ^ . ^ 

Mr Corrada To what extent is the youngste?Nnvoived in th\ 
process of making that determination by the-rfudge? ,% . 

Mr. Dodgf It varies as to how the yoifWMbecomes involved. The 
4 youth are generally involved intone way. or another. Jn some prbj- . 
ects there is mediation between the victim and the "offender. The 
youths lawyer may be/ifivol\ted in actual face-to-face discussions, if* 
the victim choqses, to/determine the level of restitution. 

The yoijth are-aways represented by a lawyer at the disposi : 
.tional headings, a lawyer able to address the level of loss or the 
^ kind of community service. The project staff work with the youth 
in the screening^m-ocess to help develop restitution recommetida- 
, tioris. Youth 'are UvEfesUvvblyed in that decisionmaking. 
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Mr. Corrada. Dr. Schneider, which of the various models of 
restitution programs you have evaluated or examined seems to 
work the best? 

# Mr. Schneider. Well, again if I had known you were going to ask 
me that last, week, I could have been here with that kind of 
information. I tried to' anticipate your questions as best I possibly 
could and I did not anticipate that one. We are collecting data on 
the organization of restitution projects and, in fact, we have collect- . 
ed that data twice to make sure that it is accurate* We have not 
\ yet analyzed our data with any different kind of restitution project. 
>So, I am sorry I really cannot answer that. 

*Mr Corrada. We are looking forward, of course, to your supply- 
ing that information to the subcommittee as soon as it is available, , 
and you have finished your evaluation. Maybe my second question 
will also fall in this category. 
Mr. Schneider. I hope not. 

Mr Corrada. If you were asked to assign the single best restitu- 
tion program you could, based on your survey, what would it look 
like? Would you have an idea at this time? 

Mr Schneider. That is an excellent question. It is very difficult. 
d There is a tremendous variety-of restitution programs out there. 
There are 85 different projects, and I would say that even in the 
statewide projects which have been implemented by a single * 
agency, there is variation. It seems like— well, I hesitate to say. 
Based on the experience that I have, which is not reflected in our 
data, but on the experience of visiting a lot of the projects and 
talking with the project directors and talking with judges, and I 
have spent quite a bit of time talking with members of the Nation- 
al Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges, and it seems as if 
the major ingredient is £ judge who is'willingto use restitution and 
to use it for a wide range of offenders, and the existence of the 
resources in that project for insuring that every youth referreito 
it has an opportunity to carry out the requirements of the resmu- 
tion order Those seem to be the major ingredients rather than the 
design of the project itself, but we will have more information on 
that at a future point. ' v 

Mr CoRgADA. We know, of course, from general experience that 
-^n£of the problems associated with juvenile delinquency relates to 
the fact of unemployment, not having a job and so on. 

Do you have any data on whether, youngsters can find jobs "with 
greater easfe after being in a restitution program than the average 
youngster who is in another program, such as probation? 

Mr Schneider. We have no comparative data, but we do have 
some information about the proportion of youtlrwho are continu- 
ing to work after they have completed their restitution require- 
ments and the restitution program. 

This information is contained, in a table which is iri the monthly 
evaluation report for February 1981, and incidentally we have 
iSSued one each monih the past 2 years. 
, Because of a shortfall in our funding, we are going to have to 
limit the number of reports we are going to be doing in the future 
to one every other month. We have been putting one out each 
month There is a-table which is entitled "Status of Youth," at case 
closure, table 10, a monthly evaluation report. That table details 
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the condition of the youth after the> have'completed the restitu- 
tion requirement. 

About 30 percent do not have jobs,- but do not want jobs. There is 
about another- 25 percent who do not have jobs, but want jobs and 
there is another approximately 28 to 29 percent that are continu- 
ing to work. The remainder fall into a category which we define as 
other residual category. They are not working for a variety of 
reasons, but it looks as if more than half of the youth would be 
able to continue in their positions if they wanted to. 

Mr. Corrada. I do not have any further questions at this time. 
The subcommittee wQuld like to express its appreciation both to 
Mr. Dodge and Dr. Schneider for their testimon> toda>, which will 
prove to be very informative and helpful to us. * 

Thank you very much. We appreciate your appearin$4?efore us 
today. 

The next witness will be Dennis Maloney, juvenile restitution 
project manager. He works with the Division of Community Serv- 
, ices, Bureau of Children, Youth and Families in Madison, Wis. 

Mr. Maloney, we welcome you to this hearing, and we ask you to 
please proceed with your testimony. 

[Prepared testimony of Dennis Maloney follows*] 

Prepared Testimony q/*5ennis Malone\. Jlvemle Restitltion Project Man- 
, ager. Division of Community Serviles. Bureau for Children, Youth, and 
Families, Madison. Wis 

The Wisconsin Juvenile Restitution Project is administered b> the ..Wisconsin 
Department of Health and Social Services in the Division of Community Services, 
Bureau fur Children, Youth and Families There are twelve juvenile court jurisdic- 
tions participating in the pruject fc The participating jurisdictions are spread across 
the state and represent urban, suburban, rural anaVtribal demographic areas The> 
are Ashland County. Chippewa County. Douglas Count}, Eau Claire County, Fond 
du Lac County, the City of Green Bay, Kenosha Count}, Marathon County, Meno- 
minee Tribal Court. Outagamie Youth Services. Racine Count} and Rock Cfcunty 

The pnma^}.. objectives of the project are to ili hold juvenile offenders account- 
able for delinquent acts, t — J reduce recidivism levels of participating offenders,,^) 
insure compensation for victims of juvenile offenses, ill improve the image of the 
juvenile justice system, and (T) provide an effective means of treating juvenile 
offenders within the community 

The project is staffed by one central uffice manager, one central office .administra- 
tive assistant and a total uf fourteen local program staff for all twelve jurisdictions 
The project benefits from a training and technical assistance contract with the 
University of Wisconsin-Extension Criminal Justice Institute and an evaluation 
contract with Carkhuff and Associates In addition the Division of Community 
Services Juvenile Delinquenc} ^Prevention Consultants provide legal and juvenile 
justice system consultation Due*tu the limited staffing resources of the program the 
local staff have had to rely un the involvement, cooperation and assistance from the 
„ participating juvenile cuurt jurisdictions. Without exception such cooperation has 
been provided. 

Tht^statewide project has an annual budget of approximate^ $430,000 including 
technical assistance and evaluation costs The local projects range in cost from 
$16,000 to $66,000, 
c 

PROJECT HIGHLIGHTS * h 

v 

Restitution completion 

The Project has worked with 803 juvenile offenders Of these 484 have already 
completed restitution The court ordered amount of financial restitution has recent 
ly surpassed $200,000 of which $103,000 has been paid. In addition 4.007 hours of 
community service has been provided while 554 hours of victim service has been 
fulfilled a recent Interim evaluation report lHustrated that 85 percent of the par- 
ticipant youth fulfill their obligation on schedule 
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Seriousness level of participants 

OJJDP designed the Rational restitution initiative to work with serious juvenile 
offenders in threat of incarceration The Wisconsin Project has worked with 
ofenders representing the following levels of seriousness 



As is illustrated the majority uf offenders fall within the Senous Property to Very 
Serious Propertv categories The average number of prior delinquent offenses is 3 
percent 

Reduction in incarceration rates. 

The State of Wisconsin in involved in a major deinstitutionalization effort The 
state has adopted a new children's code which places more restrictions on placement 
of juvenile offenders in correctional facilities 

In addition the state has launched a community based alternative effort entitled 
Youth and Familv Aids that provides counties with the option to develop local 
programs or purchase state correctional services The jurisdictions participating in 
the Restitution Project have reduced their incarceration placements from a total of 
242 in the year prior to initiation of the. projects to 148 during the first year of the 
program In addition the Rock Count} program has accepted referral of nine juve- 
niles who were petitioned for waiver to adult court and were in definite threat of 
placement in adult facilities To date not one of the offenders has been incarcerated 
in an adult or juvenile correctional facility. 

Statue at case closure 

Over 80 percent of the youth are living with their family at case, closure while 13 
percent have been placed in n on -secure settings and only 3 percent have been 
committed to secure facilities The percentage of youth who have committed subse- 
quent offenses during project participation is 7.31 percent 

The evaluation illustrates that 37 percent of the youfh maintain their employ- 
ment after case closure. 

System impact * e 

The Restitution Project has provided Wisconsin the framework for testing a skills 
based model for treating juvenile delinquents within their home community This 
skills based approach reduces the occurance of subjective assessments,, irrelevant 
and inapplicable dispositions, unnecessarv incarceration and long lasting negative 
labeling. Instead a "fekill based program provides juvenile court systems with the 
capability to complete valuable and strength seeking assessments, carry out practic- 
cal and useful dispositions, maintain and strengthen family situations and initiate 
positive community labeling and expectations. Seventeen additional counties have 
decided to initiate juvenile restitution programs under the new- Youth and Family 
Aids programs, In all Wisconsin now has over 30 formal programs. 

Cost effectiveness r 

The average county cost per cfient in the juvenile restitution project is $623. This 
compares to average annual cost of $22,000 for institutions, $14,900 for group home 
care and $4,500 for foster care. 



STATEMENT OF DENNIS MALONEY, JUVENILE RESTITUTION 
PROJECT MANAGER, DIVISION OF COMMUNITY SERVICES, 
BUREAU FOft CHILDREN, TOUTH AND FAMILIES, MADISON, 
WIS. 

Mr. Maloney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. * 
I, too, would like to thank the committee for allowing the State 
of Wisconsin to have an opportunity to provjde some program 
highlights. I have put together a statement. I ^fould thiniTi would 
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Minor offenses 

Minor property ... . 
Minor personal . . 
Moderate property 
Serious property. .. 
Very Serious property 
Senous personal . 
Very serious personal 
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38 
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prefer to sta> awa> from that as much as possible and perhaps get 
at the essence of the program 

I have worked in the Wisconsin juvenile justice system for nearl> 
10 years, Wisconsin and Minnesota for two *>ears during that time. 

I have had a chance to witness the arrival and departure of 
many trends. M> current situation is that I am working with the 
restitution project in the State. 

What I would like to do is feed you some impacts about the 
program, talk about some specific occurrences that are going on in 
two of our counties and again" pinpoint >the essence of the program. 

The Wisconsin program is administered Jby the Department of 
Health and Social Services. W T e are currentl> operating in 12 juve- 
nile court jurisdictions The juvenile court jurisdictions range from 
urban, suburban, rural to one tribal reservation, the Menominee 
Indian tribe reservation in Wisconsin. 

Our primary objectives are to hold the offenders accountable for 
their acts, reduce the recidivism levels, insure compensation for the 
victims of the offenses and improve Jhe image of the system and 
provide an effective*means of treating juvenile offenders within the 
community. " „ 

I think with the large scope of the program we are rather sparse- 
ly staffed in that we have one central office manager, a central 
office administrative assistant and a total of 14. staff in all 12 
jurisdictions. 

We benefit greatly from a training and technical assistance con- 
tract with our university and a process and impact evaluation with 
Carkhuff and Associates. 

Due to the sparseriess of the staffing across the State, we have* to 
rely heavily on the juvenile court systems. I recall when I was sent 
out on a round-robin tour to .meet with judges to explain why they 
would be interested in starting a restitution project. I met with 
approximately 25 judges and got very similar responses. They were 
interested jn starting a formal project, because oftentimes it ap- 
peared that restitution sentences fell on deaf ears. 

As a result of that, victims' frustration levels w,ere rising. The 
community was showing great dissatisfaction with jthe power of the 
court. Finally they mentioned they feared that the attitude about 
the juvenile justice system hit the streets, and the kids were in fact 
affected by that, too^. The. word had generally gotten out on the 
•streets that if you are ordered, go along if you like, but nobody is 
going to follow through on it. 

They were very interested in somebody providing formal fol- 
lowthrough. We have received great cooperation with the judges. 

Personally I try to work with the courts as closely as I can. Our 
total budget is $450,000 including technical assistance. and evalua- 
tion costs. * '\ . 

Thp locar projects range from $16,000 to $66,000. ' 

As Jar as project highlights, we have had. roughly 800 offenders 
go through the program. The court ordered* amount of restitution 
surpassed $100,000. I -am pleased to inform, you we recently sur- 
passed a major milestone, the kids themselves paid $103,000 in 
restitution. They have had nearly 5,000 "Roars of community service 
• And 500 hours of victim service. 
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Our successful completion rate is 85 percent. The majority of our 
kids are serious property to very serious property offenders. Our 
average number of priors is three. As far as reduction in incarcer- 
ation, the State of Wisconsin is involved in a very assertive cam- 
paign, to serve juvenile offender's as effectively as possible within • 
the community while*protecting the best interests of the public We 
have had a new children's code come into effect, and the youth and 
family aid programs that provide communities with the opportuni^ 
ty to deyelop local programs instead of having to s§nd inappropri- 
ate referrals to correctional facilities. 

A question was asked, and I would like to inadvertently respond 
4 to that Are we diverting kids from juvenile facilities who would 
need it? I would submit I do not think we are. We are getting down 
to the more appropriate referral We had a study done in our State ' 
, that discovered that for nearly half of the kids who ended up in the 
correctional facilities, it was their first out-of-home placement 
when supposedly many of the people in it were those who had 
exhausted all other resources. * 

So, I think we are reaching a more appropriate population now. 
With these two impetuses and the restitution program providing 
the framework for the alternatives, trie counties participating in 
our program the year prior to the program had 242 kids placed in m 
corrections. ^ 

Jifter the first year of the program, that amount was reduced 
down to 148. 

I would again submit that 148 are appropriate referrals ta correc- 
tional facilities, but that somebody in the community, hopefully the 
restitution program in many instance^ has reached m&ny of the 
kids who in fact did not need juvenile correctional facilities. ' 

As far as systerris impact, we have made a major commitment 
again to community-based resources. 

Our restitution programs \have provided us the framework to 
gear our juvenile justice system more toward a skilled-based ap- 
proach than what I would term a subjective assessment, moral 
questioning approach, that involves utilizing dispositions that are" 
not very applicable to the youth currently or in the future. 

In Wisconsin we started the restitution program with the OJJDP 
fund We have now started 18 additional programs with State 
funding. ^ 

The youth and family aid program involves $14 million per year 
of State money, non-Federal source money aimed at helping com- 
munities to develop alternatives to corrections. 

A question also was asked about, how doefe this compare with 
alternative cost? Our actual cost per client is $623. Our institution- 
al costs in the State are $22,000. Group homes cost roughly $15,000 
and foSter care $4,500. 

Just briefly I would like to touch on two counties in the State, to 
give you a local perspective of what is going on. In Rock County 
they have made a very powerful commitment to the program. The 
judge there has in fact worked with nine kids who everybody in the 
system had put together a blue slip on. What that means is you' 
would be waived to adult court and sent to an adult facility. Of 
those nine,' the judge denied waiver over the kids' and* put them 
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into the restitution program. To date, not one of the kids has either 
ended up in an adult facility or juvenile facility. 

In addition, they have had IT who were petitioned to be placed in 
juvenile facilities and who were allowed to remain in the communi- 
ty and successfully complete the restitution. The other county is 
the Menominee Tribe court. The Menominee Indian Reservation is 
our most active program. They have had 111 'kids go through the 
program and with this x and othe'r resources have been able to cut 
j their incarceration in half. Judge Louie Hoptos, who often shares 
podiums with me at training sessions and statewide conferences, 
has set a future goal to allow children to remain in the community 
if at all possible. 

They have a community board there that has worked since the 
beginning of the program to supervise the staff of the program and 
provide advice and input to how the kids are dealt with withiri the 
program. They have examined community needs and designed a 
program that .meets those needs. 

The Menominee tribal court works with kids and oftentimes 
orders restitution fqr them to spend x amount of hours with elders 
in the Community, requiring or maintaining their homes to allow 
the elderly people in the community to remain in their homes. The 
kids are also involved in a large-scale energy program where they 
chop wood or provide other energy-efficient services to 4 elcterly 
homeowners *to help them stay in their home in the community. 

The essence of the program, *&gain, concentrates on skills. I think 
in .the past much of our juvenile justice system was subjective. It 
went from one culture to ^nother. It was oftentimes sexist in that 
female offenders were vulnerable for more serious reactions than 
male offenders jrfere Tor less serious crime. Ofteqtimes if you look 
at dispositions^ the past, they were incapable. They often state, 
"Don't hang with these kids. Don't miss your curfew violations. 
Don't miss school. " 

Very often that type of disposition is inapplicable. Restitution is 
goal oriented. Complete this by then, pick up these skills so you 
can secure employment and tnake sure that you resolve the offense 
with your victim^ It is more goal oriented. 

Also, in the past with the way we, dealt wjth kids when restitu- 
tion was not ordered was that the offense was unresolved. "Victims 
were, angry. Communities were angry and oftentimes frustrated 
with both the kids "and the court system. Today when Jcids can" 
complete their restitution, that anger .gets to be resolved and in 
fact many of the victims in our State are actually providing work- 
sites for the kids and in many instances act as the best references 
for the kids. 

As far as systems benefits, i£ is tangible. Jt is more realistic. Staff 
can talk about, "I am wording with a kid who is 75 percent on his 
way* to reaching his goal," or 50 percent or whatever, rather than, 
"I still have John or Mary for^ 4 more months of supervision." 

As far as community benefits," we have seen increased satisfac- 
tion with the system. We have taken "polls of opinion leaders and 
victims, and there definitely is a growing trend with an 'increased 
amount of satisfaction with our juvenile justice system in the 
State. . 
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In closing, I would just 'like to ".make one comment that perhaps 
my colleagues could not have made. I really feel there is need for a 
national impetus or conscience in this area. I think that Wisconsin 
is achieving many positive changes in, our juvenile justice system. 
We have had the children s code, the youth age, the restitution If 
you look at every one of those major initiatives going on in the 
State, you will find the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention at the root. I am talking about more than just money 
As 1 mentioned, we are now pouring in $14 million -of State 
money into these initiatives. I fear that without the leadership we 
t will once again wander dangerously. 

There is an old saying, if you don't know' where you are going 
any road will get you there. 1 e 8 ' 

I fear that if we lose the conscience and the impetus, that that is 
what wijl happen in many of our local juvenile court jurisdictions 
• The , most obvious example in my mind is when the restitution 
guidelines were announced I stood nose to nose with Doug Dodge 
or rather perhaps chin to forehead, affd argued over the restric- 
tions of the guidelines. I felt that they were asking us to work with 
much too serious a probation, that chances of success would not be 
possible. Dodge and OJJDP stood firm. We agreed to follow other 
guidelines. „ , 

I can tell you this, if they had not stood firm, we would have 
worked with a less serious population. We would not have achieved 
the results I mentioned in reduction in incarceration and we might 
in fact have widened the meaning if we were willing to work with ' 
less serious offenders. We could have pulled more kids in the 
system than need to be pulled in. 

I thought in all due respect for the office and for the benefits we 
have received in our State, I would like to mention that 
Thank' you. 

Mr. Corrada. Thank you, Mr. Maloney, for your testimony 
• Would you repeat for the record the average county cost per 
client in the juveniteyfcstitution project? 

Mr. Maloney. It ip613, sir. 

Mr. Corrada. What criteria are used in your program to select 
juveniles for the restitution program? 

•Mr. Maloney. The first criteria is there has to be clearcut evi- 
dence that in fact the juvenile did commit the offense. The second 
criteria is that the youth be an adjudicated delinquent, and there 
has been a factfinding or voluntary counsel plea of the offense. The 
third criteria is they be more serious offenders. My feeling is kids 
do not need a whole 9 yards of a system to pay off a $30 or $40 
offense So we are trying to reach mpre serious offenders, and rule 
° n £r 18 n ds k aV ? t0, volunte er to partajce in the program. 

Mr. Corrada. If the youth does not agree to the. restitution 
program, then other alternatives would be chosen? 

Mr. Maloney. Yes That does not mean it could not be court 
ordered The court will order it but we put. the question to the * 
kids. Is -that what you choose to do? . 

fhS'^f^- Wh ?M° the J u venile court judges in Wisconsin 
think about the restitution program when you have had the'occa- 
sion of discussing this with them? 
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Mr. Maloney. I think quite frankly they are delighted. In some 
of the counties they consider themselves project directors We have 
a couple of councils where they still sign tjt^e form whe^e it says 
project director. Sk) they have taken on a lot of ownersnfp in the 
program. Again, as I mentioned, we are achieving impacts with 
community attitudes so they are beginning to sense their court 
* systems in better light, and in fact, when courts order a child, then 
it means business. It is not a milktoast order. ' 

Mr. Corrada. Have you hatf^ny contacts with the victims in 
te^ms of v how thpy feel about this restitution program, and have 
~^ou been able to ascertain their attitude toward the program, vis-a- 
vis a victim of juvenile delinquency who does not receive any kind/ 
of restitution because the youngster goes on to some other way of * 
being punished? \. 
m% Mr. Maloney. Yes, sir. Just briefly, there is a commdn attitude 
we find in the State that victims feel it has gotten so bad they do 
not expect restitution anymore. 'As soon as they hear the offender 
was a juvenile, they say, "Well, it was l a juvenile offense and I am 
not going to get compensated." It takes our court process an aver- 
age of 120 days between offense and referral to ihe program, so 
thgrej§, a#high level of frustration that develops between the time 
of me offense and the time victims first get a call from the restitu- 
tion staff saying that the youth offender was .referred to them. 

So the results of the survey show that that frustration rises as 
soon as they get an emphatic response from .sonvbbody in the 
system saying, "We are going to work at resolving this offense," 
that the frustration begins to decline. In those cases £hat are 
successfully completed, their attitudes toward the kid and the jus- 
tice system increase agayi significantly. 

So, it is like a rising and falling graph' as far as their attitudes 
and enjotions. As far as the ones who are uncompensated, I am 
sure they still remain frustrated. * 

Mr. Corrada. Based on your experience, is there^anything you 
would like to do differently regarding your involvement in the 
restitution program of the OJJDP? Any recommendations you may 
have as to how could this be improved? 

vMr. Maloney. Well, I think the research ^e ha\te seen both 
tnrough our program and some national studies that have beer\ 
carried on showed the best way to predict success with the program 
is the personal level of skills of the staff because kids will only 
approach th6se skill levels. If the staff are low skilled", then the 
kids will also approach a low-skilled staff, meaning kids can 
become better or worse for having been involved in o\xv program. 

If I could ,hav,e done anything better with the program, I would 
have liked to have seen through OJJD? that skill training and a 
real emphasis on programmatic skills be offered to our project staff 
ratjier than having to necessarily go through the grant guideline 
management and that type of thing; not that we have not gotten it, 
but I think skill training is the kind of thing you just cannot get 
enough of. So I would have Ssked for more of that. 

Mr. Corrada. Based on your experience, and if you were to 
assign a restitution program that would be 9 effective, how would 
yoil doit? ■ „ 
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Mr M4LO ? EY..I-would locate as.plosely.. to the court as possible, 
because ■ I tarnfc_ .there _ is. the air^f.auQiocify that comes with the 
court that is very -tftfgctUt .to maintain., when you get outside the 
parameters.of the court. T think iris important for both the jAild- 
I E arent t0 .H'Kw 'that there is an obligation, and ld§ffilbe 
filled by one mea^s or another: That "is the first thing TJybu|jd 

• Second , I would concentrate more on objective assessment of .the 
kids, basically what are their living, learning, and working skills 
currently, and where do they need skills in,' order to fulfill this 
restitution obligation. 

-Once the obligation has become cdmpletetf, then-.i would like te 
see a systems reenforcement of the kids, reenforcing kids for 
having successfully completed the restitution program and even 
acting perhaps as a reference for future employment of the young- 

„ The outcome is to have a permanent "employment*meanihg we 
have sent them on. They have completed their, obligation They 
have compensated their victim, They have got a positive' label 
rather than a negative one, and we can send them on the way with 
employment and skills they need to stay away from further crime, 

Mr Corrada. The Chair will now. recognize Mr. Williams for 
questions of„this witness.- . * 

Mr. Williams. Thank you; Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Maloney do you use both monetary restitution and commu- 
nity service and direct service to the victims? 
Mr. Maloney. Yes. 

Mr. Williams. Which is most common? 
Mr. Maloney. Monetary. 

Mr. WhxiAMs Do you set up the procedures by which thtsperson* 
raises the money? » - ■ ^ 

Mr. Maloney. You mean the young person' 
Mr. Williams. Yes. - 

• Mr -. Mal6ney. Yes; they are provided, first of all,' with training 
on the job seeking skills on how to secure employment 

.aT 1 P° sslble > ° ur , highest priority is unsubsidized employ- 
ment. They are coached on how to secure that employment and 
given time to do that. If they are not able to secure that employ- 
ment, then we wril assist them in some means with a subsidization 
In the private sector we subsidize up to 50 percent to the private 
blisjness sector, not a written commitment with. theTiope that the 
private business sector will maintain employment of the youth 
after they haye completed the restitution. " / • 

subsidiIat.ion A ? MS ^ m0ney in the P ro i ram to" provide for the 

Mr. Maloney. Yes. . 

Mr. .Williams. You do not have to go outside to a CETA proeram 
or some such program? • s 

Mf. Maloney. No; although whenever CETA is possible we will 
plug into them as much as possible, because the CETA program 
has gotten to the stage where they not only offer job employment 
but job training, and job skills, working skills. I think that is an - 
optimum way to go. ^ ' 
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Mr. WiLLrAMS. Did I understand that in working wjth the Indian 
young people oajr near the reservation— what sseservation is that 0 « 
Mr. Maloney. Menominee Tribe Reservation. 
Mr. Williams. That the incarceration rate has been cut in half? 
Mr? Maloney. Yes. f 

Mr. Williams. But you indicated that those young people who 
J should be institutiQnalized are institutionalized rather than 
brought into this program? 

Mr.' Maloney. Right. ^ ? * 

Mr. Williams. Does that tell us that previous to this program 
half of the pepple on that reservation 'that' were being incarcerated 
should not have been? 

Mr. Maloney. I will be candid. 'I will, say that that is, true. 
.Mr. Williams. How much does it cost again to incarcerate a 
.*>v young person? < * - 

* " Mr. Maloney. $22,000. 

• Mr. Williams. Do you know how many young people in a year— ^ 
. how -many Indian young people off this reservation are^ placed in a 
juvenile detention facility? 

Mr. Maloney. Yes. 
% Mr. Williams. How many? 

Mr. Maloney. Currently before the program, 23 were placed. 
After the initial program it was down to 14. One thing I want to 
clarify is Judge Hopatos has got a general philosophy of keeping 
the kids on tl^s- reservation as much as possible. We «are'one of the 
resources he uses. When he has used the podium he lias said quite 
frankly they do not have a lot of resources on the reservation. They 
- have relied heavily on the restitution program to provide them 
with one of their key resources for keeping kids in the community. 

One, of the things we are working on with them currently is a 
youth planning management and employment corporation whereby 
the,, kid will be able to. use the waste products from the timber 
industry which is the largest industry ^on the reservation, to pro- 
vide a product, because his concern was that with employment ai 
bleak as it is on the reservation, restitution is ori£ of the only 
means to get the type of, job training and skills that we offer aod 
meaningful employment. • m * . 

The current plajj on frhich Judge Hopatos is working very ag- 
gressively is to develop a corporation, a private business operation, 
where the kids actually act in management and employment capac- 
ities so that you do not have -txrnecessarily get into trouble to have 
a decent job on the reservation. 

Mr. Williams. The judge has obviously tried to find other ways 
than institutionalization to deal with crime and yet- you indicate 
frankly that perhaps half of those who are sent to juvenile facili- 
- ties in the past oufeht not have been so sent. 

Mr. Maloney. Right. I \yould be willing to make that statement, 
sir. I have h^d a chance, to meet many of the kids, not only on foe 
reservation, but in the Rock County program, kid§ who we^e defi- 
nitely Scheduled to go on and sit in ^adult facilities where they 
tvould have been "vulnerable for increased chance of suicide, sexual^ 
assault, and all the other n#sty things I think can happen to t 16- 
and 17-year-old kids in those kinds" of institutions, that thoSe kids^ 
who made it have in many ways demonstrated they did riot need 
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th ose facilities, that they needed an opportunity to demonstrate 
that they could make it in the community. - 

I would like to think that in many cases the" restitution can 
provide both the opportunity and the skifls they need to remain 
within the community. 

Mr. Williams. In Wisconsin was there a juvenile restitution 
project, or was this procedure being utilized previous to the enact- 
ment of this act?^ : 

Mr Maloney. we had four or five formal restitution programs 
in the State before the initiative As I mentioned, now we have 
surpassed 30 in the State.' Judge Calla, who is on our supreme 
court, started one of the first restitution programs in Wakashaw 
County, and many of the programs have been modeled after his 
project. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Z 
.Mr jCorrada We will now recognize staff on behalf of the rank? 
. ing minority, member to ask questions, if any. 

Mr. Dean. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. u ' 
I just have a couple of questions. 

On page 2 of your statement, fou mentioned J;hat OJJ0P has 
designed the restitution initiative to work with serious juvenile 
offenders in threat of incarceration. You mentioned that ytie of the 
criteria for identifying those juveniles to go into the project is that 
they volunteer for it, and I wonder whether they really have a 
choice, given that the alternative may be placement in a secure 
facility. * 

Mr Maloney. Well, my response would be that in our State, in 
our children's code, if the youth is defined and first of all he did 
not commit the act, he is entitled to a factfinding here. Second, if 
he is arguing about the amount of responsibility, because if we are 
having one problem with the projects, oftentimes victims inflate 
their loss and they can have an offense and all of a sudden losses 
for the last 4 years will end up on that l<3ss list, that if a juvenile is 
really arguing about that amount, by law. he is entitled to another 
hearing. 

So our feeling is if the juvenile who is supposed to be coming on 
the program is saying that I did not commit the offense, or second, 
I did commit it but I am responsible for $100, not $2,00P of the loss, 
and I refuse to participate in the program, then we will not accept 
that referral, because you are taking on a kid ftfr whom there is a 
greyer increase that he is going to defy whatever is offered to him 
.and » most likely going to fail within the program. ' 

Mr Dean, You mentioned that some of your program partici- 
pants went into CETA positions. In terms of your overall oper- 
ations, did you tap into any other sources of FederaS funds other 
than the juvenile justice money and, I guess, indirectly the CETA 
moneys? t . 1 ' 

Mr. Maloney. Currently we are working with the ACTION 
office The ACTION office has developed a program where retired 
citizen volunteers are provided with resources to supervise young 
people, and we are going to attempt to develop a program in the 
State where we will have the unique expertise of retired business- 
men working as job coaches and parent relationships witb the kids. 
That i^the one Federal program that comes to my m'ind. 

C 
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Mr. Dean. I guess another question would be the number of 
offenses of the program participants, whether the rates o f comg le- 
tion of restitution vary with the seriousness of offense to £fre~poirrt 
that it would be very low for, say, a serious, personal offense in 
contrast with the ones with minor victimless offenses. 

Mr. Maloney. Our evaluation with the Carkhuff firm and it 
surprised me too, because I thought the more 'serious the offense 
the less likelihood of success. We found that seriousness level is not 
■ an indicator of successful completion of a program. 

Mr. Dean. On page 3 of your statement you mentioned that the 
percentage of youth who have committed subsequent offenses 
during project participation is 7.31 percent. I was wondering what 
the nature of those offenses are, and if you could characterize it? 

Mr. Maloney. The highest number of reoffense within the pro- 
gram is burglary. That is the majority of crimes committed while 
still within the program is burglary. 

Mr. Dean. From that can I gather that they are not committing 
offenses actually on the restitution program that they are working 
'on, stealing from their employer. 

Mr. Maloney. I do not believe so. We have had occurrences 
where kids have gotten involved ir> offenses on the worksite, but I 
don't think it is to a great degree. I don't see any data that has 
surpassed that that is to a great degree. 

Mr. Dean. I just have a couple more questions. Do any of the 
funds that are generated by the work in the. restitution projects 
actually go back to the project to defray administrative costs? 

Mr. Maloney. No. 

Mr. Dean. And in the case of, say, a budgetary crunch would 
that be a feasible alternative to require 5 percent to defray those 
administrative costs. 

Mr. Maloney. We are looking into that pqgstbility. We are look- 
, ing into several possibilities. We do have the youth aocUfamily aid 
programs that proyide locajities with State funds to start these 
types of initiative. So we are looking most closely at the youth aids 
initiative#Other than that we are beginning to examitfe, as you 
mentioned, the possibility of administrative overhead falling back 
into the program. 

Mr. Dean. My final question here would just be an open ended 
one. Could you give a few examples of the jobs that the juveniles 
are placed in; whether they are the kinds of jobS that have a 
future; and whether they are of deadend nature? 

Mr. Maloney. Our priority is meaningful employment. Meaning- 
ful employment means that it falls within the priorities of the 
young person himself and it does offer future employment, at least 
the hope for future employment. We have had some unique em- 
ployment situations. For instance, a young person in Rock County 
who was under threat of incarceration was doing remodeling work 
with the Rock County Historical Society. After completing his resti- 
tution, for instance, the Historical Society was so pleased with the 
youngster they actually made him a formal member of the Rock 
County Historical Society. 

In the Menominee Reservation, a group of kids in the program 
assumed responsibility for the design, planning and carrying out of 
an entire pow-wow for the community where several hundred ■» 
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people attended They hdd to assume responsibility for all of the 
financial management, the arrangement of speakers, the arrange- 
ment of events. So I think that type of planning skill came out in 
the restitution and employment opportunity, although it was not a 
future employment opportunity. 

Mr. Dean. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. " 

Mr.*CoRRADA. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Maloney, for your excellent presentation to this 
subcommittee and sharing with us your experience in Wisconsin 
with this program. 

Mr. Maloney. Thank you for having us. 

Mr Corrada. We will now go to a panel of youngsters, two of 
them from Wisconsin, two of them from Washington, D.C., that 
have actually participated in the restitution program. 

In order to protect the privacy of these jrpungsters, I will ask alf 
the members - of the subcommittee to address them by their first 
name and no photographs will be allowed of these witnesses during 
their testimony. 

Before we call them for their testimony, I Would like to state 
that I am very pleased to have today the visit of a group of 
youngsters from Puerto Rico who arje participating in the Presiden- 
tial classroom program here in Washington*. I would like to ask the 
youngsters from Puerto .Rico, who are participating m the Presi- 
dential classroom program to please stand up. + 
* It is quite coincidental that while these high school students 
from Puerto Hico come to Washington for the Presidential class- . 
room program and to visit their Congresspersons today, we are 
holding the&i hearings •precisely on "a problem, that is of great ' 
importance tb the whole Nation and, of course, to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto* Rico as wflj/ dealing with juvenile justice^ tod 
delinquency prevention. * ^ 

We'wilTnow have the Opportunity of asking questions of young- 
sters who have participated in this restitution program, a program 
that B geutf toward having the youngster restitute or pay direct- 
ly to the VRtijn and to society for faults that have been committed 
rat-her than sending them to jail or placing t}>em in the regular 
probation program. ^ • 6 « 

We will ask now Charles ^nd Becky/cbming from Wisconsin, and ' 
Jett and Jonathan from Washington, D.C., t6 .please come forward ♦ 
lake* a seat at the witness table, 

I would like to'welcome the' four of you tb this hearing today and 
express to each of you the great appreciation of this subcommittee 
for your appearing before us todety and allowing us to gain more 
information about the program i;i which you have been participat- 
ing and what that program Has meant to you.. 

Definitely your cooperation with this hearing will allow us to' 
gain informatibn that will be very valuable in examining how this 
project has worked and in determining what this subcommittee 
should da in encouraging programs of this nature. 

The witnesses do not have prepared testimony. They will respond 
to questions from the members of the subcommittee. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES AND BECKY, WISCONSIN, AND JEFF 
AND JONATHAN, WASHINGTON, D.C. 



Mr Corrada. I would like to ask Charles here to please tell us in ' 
atftnanner or form do you believe that tf$ing i n this restitution 
program has helped >ou in'becoming an individual who can better 
-cope with the society and the group where you live? - . 

Charles. Well, OK After I had committed<%the offense I had 
heard people talking. They didn't want their kids to be around me 
because, you know, in fear that I would get them in trouble. It gave . 
me a oHance to show that if given a chance I could be just like 
* anyone else. * 

I am not one that was out looking for trouble. I just happened to 
run upon it at that time. It showed"\o myself that I could be« 
anything that I wanted to be It depended on what I wanted to 
make of myself. So really, ft jaroved to the people aroun'd me that I 
could make it in the w r orld today, not as an inmate in a pris6n, you 
know, but going to work every day, bringing home a paycheck. 

Mr Corrada. In what sense do you believe that a restitution 
program such as this one should be encouraged in terms df how 
other youngsters that may find themselves ip the situation you 
found yourself, may use the program itself as a way to become 
better members of stxJiety? *> 

Charles. Well, like with the job you get, you can obtain- skills, 
say, like if you liked it, you could further yourself in that particu- 
lar thing. It gave me a chance to meet different people and talk 
with them, to see their ideas and viewpoints and really, I don't, 
know. You have to ask others. 
Mr. Corrada. Becky, how would you answer that question? 
Becky. Could you repeat it? ' 
Mr. Corrada. In what sense do you believe that having partici- 
pated in the restitution program would help you and' other young- 
sters similarly situated in being able to recuperate froiri fhe^situa- 
tion in which you found yourself?. * 1 , 

Becky. OR. I am not sure if I understand the question real good, 
but for myself I got a good recommendation from that job. And I 
use it for everyone. They Have called that job site every time and 
they said that they gave me an excellent recommendation. 

OK, being 15 when I committed a crime, there is no way I would 
have been able to pay off the debt that I had to pay. Who is going 
to hire a 15-year-old, especially one who is, you know, in trouble? 
OK. So it helped me get the job. It showed me that I can do it. It 
gave me some skills to help out in future jobs. It w^s, really the 
first job besides babysitting I had had, and it showed me what job 
supervisors are like, what interviews are like. It wasn't a real 
formal intervJ%v. 

There is no way I would have been able^p pay b^ck the^m'oney 
that I owed'withoul getting thi^ job. Ariel really being on social 
security there is no way that my mother would have been able to 
-pay tor it either. * _ ^ 

Mr. Corrada. What kind of job did you get? 
Becky. I worked ^t the YWCA. It was only cleaning and paint? 
ing. I also had to put in 50 hours of volunteer work. I did secretari- 
al work at the Boys Club in Green Bay. . . 

C *Q * 
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Mr Corrada. Jeff, how would you say that this program helped 
you? 

\ Jeff. Welly as long as I can remember I have been getting in 
trouble with the juvenile courts, you know. The juvenile restitution 
program opened up a lot of things for me. You can get in the 
program and' lean; a skill and learn how to turn yourjife around 
from what you have^been doing to being a better person. You have 
got £o°put it in your mind that you want to be better. 

The program offers you different opportunities and different 
skills, you know. It has helped me a lot. 

Mr. Corrada.^How old are you now? • , , 

Jeff. I am 18/going on 19. 

Mr. Cqrrada. How old were you when you participated or start- 
ed your participation in the restitution program? 
Jeff. I was 17. 

Mr. Corrada. They worked out the program for you. What is it 
that you did in the program? N 

Jeff. Well, I Had a choice, you know. I haS^a choice to be in this 
program, I wasn't sure I could make it in the program. That is up 
to the judge. They gave me a choice. I could go in the program, pay 
b#ck $600 restitution and do 175 hours community service or either 
do 4 years, you know, whatever the jaibterm would have been. 

Mr. Corrada. Why did you choose this program? 

Jeff. Because 'it showed me— I saw something that was going to 
helpline better my life. I got tired of being in trouble all my life, so 
I decFded^try to better myself and this was just an opportunity to 
help me better myself, you know, start my life over and do better 
things. r * 

Mr. -Corrada.' What did you do to repay the $600? 

Jeff. I worked at the Columbia Heights Youth Cluh-4n a pro-, 
gram and went around fixing up parks, putting ifi benches,. and 
fixing things lil^e that. The paychecks from there helped me pay, 
back the restitution^ * / 

Mr. Corrada. In what sense do you think this helped yc?u? 

Jeff. It helped me to rehabilitate myself in a way. Ever since I 
htfve been jn this*program, the people in the program have been 
helping me find'jobs ancj just do things I have never had time to do 
before because I was on the street getting in trouble all the Jime. 

Mr. Corrada. Without the program do you think you would have 
been able to repay that $600? 

Jeff. No, sir. 

Mr: Corrada. Jonathan, how has this program helped you? 

Jonathan. The program has helped me because in about 1978 I 
had dropped out of school, started getting in trouble. • 

Then once I went to court, the judge told me I had an opportuni- 
ty to get- in the juvenile restitution program or be committed to 
jail I had benefit to look at the program to see how the ideas and 
how they were going about things. So I decided to* go into the 
juvenile centej. Then I started realizing that I can't be out on the 
street at certain hours of the night doing'crime when I know I 
have to pay for them. I started to -look at my life as a better 
perspective, so then once I had got in the program, I started 
working in a warehouse for the city that helped evict the people, 
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pick up their furniture and store it for them if they can't afford to 
pay a moving company or something like that. 

So then I did my community service and then after my communi- 
ty service were oyer they hired me to work with them. 

So I feel that the juvenile restitution center helps a whole lot of 
people if they want to help themselves. 

Mr. Corrada. Thajik you, Jonathan. 

I will yield now to Congressman Williams. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Jeff, what do your friends think of this program? 
- Jeff. Well, you know, my friends they like the program if they 
could get into it, you know, the ones that are incarcerated now. 

Mr! Williams. What do they say about it? 

Jeff. Well, it gives you a chance, you know, to start all over, 
turn your life around/ 

Mr. Williams. Jeff, how many of your friends have said to you, 
"I like this program because it gives you a chance to start all over 
and turn my life around." You tell us the way they tell you. 

L^t me lead you a little bit more. Do they say, "Boy. that is a 
free ride. I wish I could get into that instead of going to jail/' What 
do they think of this program?. 

Jeff Well, naturally they like it instead of going to jail because 
don't too many people want to be locked up, you know. They would 
rather be in this program than go to jail because they say, like you 
say, it is a free ride for them doing something and not having to 
pay for it, but in the sense they are paying for it anyway because 
they have to pay back to the victim, you know, and do community 
service. 

Mr. Wiluams. Now tha^ you have gone through the program, 
and apparently you are a supporter of the program, you think it 
was a pretty good idea. Maybe it was a pretty good idea, because 
you did- not have to be staring out of bars or maybe you think it 
was pretty good idea because you did get something really paid 
back in a real way with money to whomever, or whatever you had 
harmed with whatever you di^L . <- , 

Now you know maybe that part of it means somethihg<to you, 
too. Have you talked abqut that part of this program with your 
friends, the part other than the free ride? * 

Jeff. Paying the people, you talking about the 

J\Ir., Williams. The good that you did about paying them back, 
hafe you and your friends discussed that part? ' % 

Jeff. No, sir. 

Mr. Williams. <You have talked about the free ride some, though. 

Jeff. Iyfelt that it was nice for them to let me stay on the street 
and find/me a job so I could pay thesfc people back, you know. It 
was nice of the people to offer to let me pay them' back instead of 
getting ne locked up for what I had done. I don't talk about it too 
much. gjj " • 

Mr. Williams. I appreciate your being honest with me and with 
the corhmitte^-eirthat, Jeff. 

Jonawiari; do yoXx have any friends who. have been in trouble, 
fairly s jrious trouble with the law? 

JoNArHAN. Yes. i* 
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Mr Williams Do you have any of those friends that you think 
ought to be in jafi instead of in this restitution program? You know 
if you were the judge knowing what you know about some of your 
'friends, would, you say if you were the judge and you knew the 
accused "No, this restitution program is not going to work lor this 
cat He has got to go to jail,* or could most or all of your friends 
thatmight commit a crime benefit from this program? 

Jonathan. Well, I think all of them would benefit from this 
program, because one, it would put them in the right direction and 
for another, you know, ,the> realize what is reall> going on around 
them and out there in reality So, you know, it would make them 
respect their self and others put them in a perspective which they 
will understand what the court system is about and how the juve- 
nile restitution*^ helping them. * % 

Mr. WiLiAMStfCharles, where do. you live 9 
- Charles. Beloit, Wis. 

Mr. Wiliams. What street do you live on? o 

Charles. Copeland. 

Mr Williams When you look out the window— do you live in an 
apartment or house? 
Charles. House. 

Mr Williams. When you look out the window of your house 
what do you see, the view out of your window? 
Charle$ Another house. * 
Mr. Williams. Are all the houses close on your street? 
Charles. Yes. 

, Mr Williams Are any of the friends that live in that house or 
the house next to' it or the house on the other side, in trouble? , 
Charles. No. f * 

Mr Williams. Are you the only one in* your neighborhood that 
has been in trouble? 
Charles. As far as I know. * - 

Mr Williams. Your friends you go to school \vjth, Charles, have 
been in trouble? 
Charles. I am sure some of them have. ^ 
Mr Williams. I mean people you pal around with that you know 
have been in trouble and you talked to them about being in trou- 
ble? , V 
, * Charles A few. 

Mr. Williams. What do they think about this program? 
Charles. I have never discussed it with anyone. ■ 
Mr Williams. Your friends know you have* been in trouble? 
Charles. Yes. 

Mr. Williams. They have not asked you about this program? 
Charles. No. 

Mr Williams Becky, you mentioned that you seem to support 
. the prograhi on the basis that it allovted you to get a job when it is 
difficult for a person your age to find work and moreover, you 
app&rently did a pretty good job where you were employed because, 
those people have 'been able to recommend you to others. You said 
it gave you some job skills and you saw what an interview was ali 
about. A couple of you mentioned that. ^ 

You know there are many programs in this country that help 
you get a job and you can get interview skills. But this one i#a 
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little different. This one says we are going to give you a job instead 
0 of having you go to jail. 

So set aside for me all of those other things that you said about 
why you liked this program. That is you got a job and it gave you 
skills, because we have got other programs to do those things. Set 
that aside and tell me what else it is about the restitution program 
that you think is 'worthwhile. Anything else? 

Becky. I have to think about it. \ A 

Mr. Williams. While you are thinking about that, let me ask you 
a question and maybe it will lielp .you. t * 

The alternative perhaps in your case, the alternative might have 
been to go to jail. 

Becky. Right. t 

Mr 'Williams What about this prograrp compared with going to 
jail? Do you like it for that reason? 

Becky. Oh, sure. Of course. Who. wouldn't? But even if I wasn't 
going to jail I would still do it anyway. J most definitely would. 
Even right now if I could, I would do it. 

Mr. Williams. Now, if any of you wants to answer this question 
just put up your hand. 

I think everybody, all four of you, agree that there is one reason 
this program is good and that is because-Jt keeps you out of jail. 
Right? Now, society has an idea that — at least 'many, many people 
irx society have an idea^-that if jail is tough enough and if the 
times are hard enough when you are in jail, by gosh, when you get 
out you won't commit a cyime anymore. 

Becky. They are doing it by threatening- 1 

. Mr. Williams. They are what? 

Becky*. When you go through the restitution project, you learn 
something, but when the other alternative^ being locked up, what 
are you going to learn? You are just going to be threatened to be 
good. ' J 

. Mr. Williams. That won't stop you from committing another 
crime? . S 

% Becky. I am not saying that it won't, bi^you are being threat- 
ened. You are not learning a thing. In titff restitutjpn program at* 
least you are learning stuff throughuit^^ 

Mr. Williams CharlesT^ -***' . 

Charles. I don't know how true it is, but ; I have often heard that, 
say, you go to prison for robbery or burglar^, once you get there, 
you would most likely learn how to do it and get away with it the 
next time. I mean that is what has been told to me by some people 
that have went to -prison. That" it is more or less a school for 
learning how to do a crime and get away with it. 4 

Mr. Williams. If the situation presented itself again, as it prob- 
ably has with some of you, presented itself again, and you thought , 
it is a situation vtfhere you migfyt commit another crime, maybe 
you are with some friends, and we all know they are involved and 
sO you $ay, oh, well, was this restitution .program that you have 
been through or goigg through, was it difficult enough on you or 
good enough for you or something that you would say, np/no, I am 
not going to commit that cHme and the reason you would think in 
your head I am not going to commit it is because you had been in 
this restitution program? Because I. got a feeling if you had been in 
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jail and you came up against the possibility of this new crime, you 
would say no, I am not going back to jail. 

Jeff. I have been incarcerated a couple of times, you know. For 
S£«ne people it takes, you know— they need to be locked up at least 
once to see how it is, you know, for some people. But for some 
people the restitution progi^nris a very good idea. It stopped them 
from g^ftig so far, going as far as I did, but I think it would help a 
lot of people. For some people, they ought to try it and see how it 
is. 

Like you say, once they get down there, they have such a bad 
time they don't want to come back' when they get out. The restitu- 
tion program is a nice program. 

Mr. Williams. Charles. 

Charles. But if you go once, what would make you go back 
again? He said he had went a couple of t'imes. He went there one 
time, but he also went again. 

Mr. Williams. Jeff, Charles said you went once and you went 
-back again. It apparently was not so tough it kept you out. 

Jeff. W§H, it takes some people longer than others to really find 
out what is happening or what is going to happen. lt just took me a 
little longer than other, you know, to find out how I was messing 
up my life and to straighten up. 

Mr. Williams. Maybe- in your schools they use this system of 
grading, A, B, C, D, and F. You all know about that system, don't 
you? A is tops and F is failure. OK. 

I want you, starting with Charles and going down the line to 
grade this program for me and I want you to grade it on just one 
part and that is whether you think it will makrf you think a long 
time before you commit another crime. A means this program was 
so good and I learned so much and I found out so much about what 
I did to hurt people on it, or it was so hard to get the money bacfc, I 
am never going to commit a crime again. That would be A. 

F would be, no, it was just a free ride and I Would do it again. If 
the tim£ came up and I got helpless, I would do it again. 

Write it for me from A to F. 

• Charles. A. 

Mr. Williams. Becky. - . 

Becky. 1 would give it a v B. 
Mr. Williams. Jeff. 

Jekf. I would give>ila B. „ « 

Mr. Williams. Jonathan. 

Jonathan. A. " , 

• Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Corrada. Thank you. 

Before going to the staff on the minority side, let me say this. Of 
course, wherf people cofnmit a crimfe we have devised a system 
called the criminal justice system to make those who have commit- 
ted a crime pay f6r that crin\e. That is essentially the concept of 
restitution. If someone broke the law, then that person has to pay 
back to society. There must be restitution to society in general, 
'restitution to the victim of that crime as a member of society. 

We for a number of years and* centuries have thought that 
perhaps the only way or the best way that we are going to provide 



restitution is by placing that -person in jail. Jailing people is only a 
way to provide for restitution for paying back society. 

And, of course, a second "objective in this criminal concept of 
making people pay for their crimes Is rehabilitation. See how this 
person is subjected to a process that will result in making that 
person a better individual who will be able then to go back to 
society and participate fully in society without getting involved in 
problems. * . 

There are some who would say that anybody who committed a 
crime ought to go to jail and that is it. 

There are others who believe that there are different options to 
be considered, that jail or 'incarceration is one option. Probation is 
another option. Sending a person to a foster home or any other 
kind of facility is another option and that there is an option called 
r restitution in this narrow sense which means allowing the person 
who committed the crime tolio something more'directly in restitut- 
ing to society or-paying back to society for that cfime which is by4 
paying, by making some kind of monetary compensation back to 
m the victim wha was involved. 

* Obviously, if you, are a poor person or a person with limited 
resources, ther£ is no way you can pay back to the victim what you 
ow^ them. If you don't have any money to begin with if you don't 
have a job, if you don't have the opportunity of .paying back or 
making this restitution. % 

Now, in this context, let me ask you, the four of you, do you 
believe you would have been able to .pay back any money or com- 
pensation to the victims in your cases had you n9t been afforded 
the opportunity of this program? 
> » Jonathan. No. 

Jeff. No, sir. 

Becky. No way. 

Charles. No. - , 

Mr. Corrada. Now let me ask yooi a second question. 'The fact 
. ' ^at yoi*were allowed to compensate,^ pay back to the victims, 
did this mean anything to you ir^terms of something that you 
- wanted to do because it made you feel better, did it mean anything 
in terms of your own personal dignity, or not, having that opportu- 
• nity to pay back to the victim? 

Jonathan. I felt better after I did it because then I fait like I 
had done my service for what I done' did and it was to be repaid. 

So, you know, I felt a whole lot better, especially when I had got 
on the program because it really, helped to learn and let others, 
you know, show you the way th&t you might never thought you 
could see until you reaize there is a -way to go and there is a way 
A not to go. 'A 
Mr. Corrada. How about you, Jeff? 

Jeff. I felt better after I paid the people back, you know. I felt 
that I didn't ow<*no one. I had paid back for what I had dqne to 
them. \ paid them back. I felt that I no longer owed them anything, 
r So it was a clean br.ea& I paid them back and I helped the commu- 

• mty. ' ' . > 

Mr. Corrada. Becky? 
' \ ?^ CK \ After -completing it you feel good about doing it, but 
. before, definitely^haying.to ddminates l definitely. 

f * 
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Mr. Cor rad a. Charles? , * 

Charles. I would have to go along with Jeff. I paid some back, so 
I paid my debt, but you know that doesn't mean that they owe me 
something, you know. I done what I was supposed to do and what 
was expected of me. 

Mr. Corrada. Let me ask you. I understand that you were pro- 
vided with a job, but then from the moneys that >ou earned by 
doing that job you paid the victims out of your accounts. Is that 
correct^ I 

Becky. Yes. x 

Jeff. Yes. 

Charles. Yes. , '* •,. 

Jonathan. Yes. t 
Mr^ Corrada. You took money that was paid to you from the 
work you did and gave that money to the victim? Is that correct? 
Jeff. Yes. 

'Becky. The check went directly to the victim. I didn't see any of 
it at all. I didn't get to give it to the victim, myself. 

Mr. Corrada. But you agreed to that arrangement. 

Becky. You have to. That is it. , 

Mr. Corrada. Wha[t difference does it, make for you to have the 
opportunity of having a job and taking money from what you 
received °as dojrtpensation and , paying the victims rather than put- 
ting the money in your pocket as ypu would have if instead of 
being in this program you had been on probation and gotten a job? 

Did it mean anything to you, the fact that there was this provi- 
sion in your program that you could do that, rather than getting a 
job, let's say, being onsm-obatioft and gettjpg.a job and not having 

to pay back: ^^^*- r^r ^--^-- , ^^^ ) 

Jsff. Well, my choice was— this program was the only thing that 
was helpful to me at the time because other) than the prpgram I 
had incarceration looking at me. That is what I knew. If I wouldn't 
have decided to get in the program, I would have been incarcerated 
♦ for a certain amount of years. 

Mr. Corrada. Do you have now a better idea what it* dost to 
make $600 than you had when you' did whatever you did to your 



Jeff. The victim, who I — they lost much more than $600. That is 
just what a juvenile at that time would pay back, the highest in a 
restitution program that a juvenile could return. They settled for 
that $600. 

So every time I got paid I took a certain amount out of my check, 
got a money order and sent it to the victim, gaye it to them and 
they sent it to the victim. - ... 

' Mr. Corrida. I will yield now to the counsel for the minority. 
, Mr. Dean. Jeff, if I could follow up on Mr. Corrada's question. 
After you had deducted the amount to pay to the victim, how much 
money did you have left from your paycheck? 

Jef*. I had a choice. I could have only— all I was told to give 
them was 20* percent of each check, but I took it upon myself to 
give them 50 % percent of the check so I could pay them off sooner, 
you know, and keep the job and just have the rest for myself, you 
know. * 
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Mr., Dean. Did you find that after you had begun' this job you 
had more money in your pocket than you had before you had a job? 
Were you making more on the street than you were on this iob ? Or 
was it about the same? 

Jeff I felt better working for a living than taking it, you know. 

Mr. Dean. Before you got into trouble, were you in school? 

Jeff. Yes, I was in school. 

Mr. Dean In school, were you in a vocational education pro- 
gram? r 

, Jeff. No. I was pretty smart when I was in school. 

Mr. Dean But in school were'you getting an# training that was 
kind of onentecj toward helping you get a job? 
Jeff. No, sir. 

Mr Dean Since you have been in the project have they referred 
you to any sort of training to help you get a better-job than you 
were already qualified for? * • 

Jeff. Yes, sjr. Since I have been in this program I have picked ' 
up two or thfee skills. * . 

Mr: Dean. .What are those skiUs? 

Jeff. I can brick lay. I can paint, or I can lay cement, whichever 

I want. c 
Mr. Dean, Ape you working now? Do you have a job 9 
Jeff. Not at the moment, no. ^ 
Mr. Dean The last job that you had, did your employer know 

that you.had been in this project? L 
Jeff. Yes, sir, he did. v 
Mr. Dean. Jonathan, did you pay money ba,ck to tht victim? 
♦ Jonathan.* I did community service: I did about 40 community 

service hours over what I was supposed to do. And I paid a little " 

each way. „ 

a 1V ? r \.? E ^ N - Did the ? P a y you for that time iyi community service? 
And jjid they give you money for .it? 
Jonathan. Who? « 

Mr. Dean. When 'you were working in community service, did 
you just put in the timepr did you actually get paid for working in 
the community? & 

Jonathan. Put in the'time. Then I gotplaced on the community 
service job. lhen>a(ter I did my community service, then they hired 
me. Then that is when I took a little. 

Mr Dean. But they hired you because they -had seen your work 
and they frked it? 

Jonathan. Yes: , v v 

Mr Dean. So your being hired was unrelated to this program? It 
wasn t part of this program? 

Jonathan. The program helped me get it, you know. You could 
say it i£ related. 

Mr. Dean. ,Haveryou received 5 any kind of training from partici- 
pation in the restitution project other thairthat th'at*you picked up , 
working the community service? DM they, for instance, have some- 
body teach you how to lay bricks br anything of that nature 4 ? 
Jonathan. No. * 
Mr. Dean. That is all. Thank you. * 
* Mr. Co^rada. Do you have &ny Further questions? 
*Mr. Williams. I have another question. 

IC .-13. 



* Are any of you now in the restitution program currently? 
Charles. No. 
Becky. No. 
JefjK No. , 

JoNAfHAN. rty. " * 

Mr. Williams. Are any of you still holding the job that you .held * 
in tlje restitution program? 

Jeff. The job they gave me whga I got \n the restitution pro- 1 
gram, it only lasted for a year andthe year is up. That is why I am 
unemployed right now. 

Mr. Williams. Charles, are you working? ' 

Charles. No, 4 . 

Mr. Williams. Becky? 

Becky. *Yes. . 
. Mr. Williams, Jeff, you said you weren't working previously, 
correct? 

Jeff. Right. 

Mr. Williams. Jonathan? s 
Jonathan. No. 

Mr. Wjluams. How many jobs, Jonathan, have you held since 
* the job yCnfchad in the restitution program? 
Jonathan. Since the job? Two. 

Mr. Williams. You have worked two different places since then? 
Jonathan. Yes. 
. Mr. Wiluams. How about ypu, Jeff? 

Jeff. Ever since I came in the program, that was about 2 years 
ago, I have only had two jobs.* \ 
, Mr. Wiluams. Becky? 
Becky. Two jobs. 9 
e Mr. Williams. How long have you had your current job, Becky? 
' Becky. Sjnce last July. 
Mr. Wiluams. Charles? 
y Charles. Two jobs, 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we guard against 
, what could be happening here and it is something that happens in 
other programs of this type that don't have to do with court cases 
and violations of the law and retribution, but rather that is thifc 
revolving door of Government jobs that people seem to continue. 

1 used to be involved with a training and job placement program 
and we found th'at inadvertently once we started people into that 
job system where the Federal Government, the State government 
got them a job, they seemed to just revolve through four or five 
jobs and never able to hold arpermanent one. • 

I would be A interested when the administrators of this program 
send us the additional material, which they are going to^do, I 
would be interested in having some additional thoughts from them 
with regard to follow-6n and .placement in permanent or as near 
permanent as possible jobs for the people coming ouKof this.pro- 
• gram. ' 

Mr. Corrada. I share in the cdncerns of Mr. Williams. 
, I think it would be dfesirable if in submitting further information 
/to the subcommittee, you would furnish information as to what 
efforts, if any, in terms of coordination have been done or might be 
done in the future with, other agencies in terms of obtaining jobs in 
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the private sector for youngsters who have held jobs ^n this pro- 
gram and might need a job when they finish their restitution 
program. 

I will ask the four of you to comment on this. 

Let us assume that all of a sudden the opportunity,^ the chance or 
option, of paying for whatever a youngster may do through a * 
restitution program like the one you went through was. ended, that 
w this was no longer an option. That youngsters, not you, because 
>ou have gone through the program successfully, you are out of the , 
program now, but that other youngsters who live in your neighbor- 
hood or who may have the same experience^ that you have had, 
had a problem and they were denied the opportunity of going 
through a restitution program, and only the other alternatives, 
incarceration or probation and so on are left. 

I would like your comments individually on whether you believe 
that stopping a program of this nature or not allowing that oppor- 
tunity In what sense do you believe that would make other young- 
sters better or limit the opportunities to them in improving in 
their own conduct. 

Jonathan? > — * 

Jonathan. I feel that you catch them while they an/young, you 
can, avoid, you know, them going through anything &fke this, espe- 
cially at the age of 11, 12, you know, that is wheiV crime usually 
most starts with younger kids. I feel that juvenile restitution pro- . 
gram can benefit to them which some, other programs like they 
couldn't even get in. It is certain programs in the community that 
really look out toward each other and want, to help each. other. It is ^ 
an environment that has been growing constantly. I feel the juve- 
* nile restitution program should have more jielp, should be involved ^ 
with more community actions, which, alr^eaqV they is : but I feel 
. that it should#>emore of all this, ' * *» ^ 

So it would cut .down burglaries and crime rate in your commu- 
nity mor&afed n^re. • , , - % 

Mr. CorI&a. Jeff? • 9 ;/ 0 v « m y 

\Jeff WqJI; I feel" that this pisogram shouldn't l>e,cut put because 
it gives hope to' lots of juveniles who jeel* that aiCkhey can ^6 is 
resort to a life of crime because they 1 have frothing eJse presort to, . 
no skills, no nothing. All they knojvTtow^o do is get ojlt^arjd take's 
or rob or whatever they do, yoyJcno.w.*£&ttihg p§t tpis ^feogram 
ain't going to help. . -*Y * \„ ~ V £ ^ * 

Mr Corrada. You said before that you have beef| twi^e incslrcer- , 
. ated and also that you went through this program. Wljat did you 
learn from this program that you did not learn from incarceration V 

Jeff I didn't find out about tne program until the sejond time* 
that I was incarcerated. Since I have been irrthis programjf have , 
learned different .skills and how to be trusted. People pim^jabeJL On 
you when you are small. People tell you all you know. how\o do is 
steal, that is all you do. In this program yoi| learn hdw/to trust\ , 
y people You learn how 4 to do (different things, fnake meaningful \ 
with your life, turn around, do things that are right.. 

Going down to jail— that don't rehabilitate you.^You have got to 
rehabilitate yourself Iftyou don't want to rehabilitate yourself, I 
don't care how many times they lock you up, you ain't going to be 
rehabilitated You are just going to keep coming back. It is not how/ 
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man}/ times they lock you up. The point is that $o\i have, got to 
makd up your mind that yqu want to change— you waht to be 
rehabilitated. If you make up your mind you want to do that, you 
can do it with the help of this program. You need a start. 

Mr.(WiLLiAMs. I think we have found the appropriate words now 
for the"1fiscription over every prison door. Jeff just gave them to us. 

Mr. Corrada. Did incarceration give you the opportunity of 
showing others that they could trust you as much as the restitution 
program gave you that opportunity? 

Jeff. No, sir. Incarceration doesn't do anything for you but 'make 
you worse than you are when you come out. 

Mr. Corrada. You were saying before people put labels on you 
when you get in trouble. That means they don't trust you because 
you were involved in a problem. 

Jeff. Yes. 

Mr. Corrada. Going to k restitution program does that allow you 
to show that you carr^e trusted? £ 

Jeff. Yes, sir, because they give you freedom. They let you do — 
they giVe you a certain amount of things to do and they trust upon 
you to do them. They can't do them for you. You have to do ail this 
yourself. You have got to make up your mind that you are going to 
do it. 

Mr. Corrada. So it would allow others to have their faith re- 
stored in you and would allow you to have trust in others. 
• J^f. Yes, sir. 

Mr^CoRRADA. Becky? 

Becky. Jeff said it all. 

Mr. Corrada. You would agree with what Jeff has said?^ 
Becky. Yes. 

Mr. Corrada. How about you, Charles? 
Charles. He pretty much said it. 

Mr. Corrada. All right. I \yant to express again our appreciation 
for ^ur coming here today and sharing with the members of the 
subc&nmittee your experience about this program, and the infor- 
mation about it. We are very appreciative of that, and I personally 
and I am sure that I am joined by the other « members of the 
subcommittee, would wish you the best of luck in the future life. 

Jonathan. Thank you.- 

Becky. Thank you. 

Charles. Thank you. . r 

Jeff. ThanK you. 

•Mr. Corrada. The committee will now adjourn. 
[Whereupon, ^t 1:07 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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CATEGORICAL AMARCS FOR CJJDP RELATING TO RESIIILIIUN PRCGRAMS 
NCN-8LOCK AWARCS FILE, FY 69 - 81 



STATE: ARJUN.SAS 



PAGE 1 
02/24/81 



GRANT WO. 

79OFAX0033 



AWARD AWCUNT AWARD GATE 
$181,037 02/23/79 



BEGIN DATE ENu OATE 
0-3/01/ 7* 04/30/81 



FUN01NG H VSTGRY 

C 79 OF $181,152 

0 79 OF »U5 



PROJECT HCNITCR 
SCHbARU, KATHY 



Status 

ACTIVE 



GRANTEE NAPE AND AOORESS 
COMPREHENSIVE JUVENILE SERVICESt INC 
MESTERN ARKANSAS JUV RESTITUTION PGM 

MALCRON ROAD - SLITE 106-A 
FnHL SMITH, Aft 72903 



PROJECT GI R EC TOR 
KAREN RIGOS 



TITLE: JUVENILE RESTITUTION PROGRAM 

/ 

REPORT PRODUCED? N CCST CENTER: C J JOP-SPECIAL EMPhAS^S 
PROJECT SUMMARY 

THIS PROJECT IS BEING FUNCEO PURSUANT TO THE SPECIAL EMPHASIS INITIATIVE, 
"RESTITUTION BY JUVENILE CFFENOERS : ALTERNATIVE To INCARCERATION 1 *. THIS PROJECT 
KILL SUPPORT THE COMPREHENSIVE JUVENILE SERVICES, INC. 1ft AN EFFORT IC PROVIDE 
AN ALTERNATIVE TO INCARCERATION ANO TO INCREASE THE SfcNSE OF RfcSPONSI BI Ll IY ANO 
ACCOUNTABILITY ON THE PART OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS FOR T HE IK DELINQUENT 8EHAVIUR. 
THIS PROGRAM K ILL SERVICE 1,000 ADJUDICATED YOUTH IN A 2 YEAR PEkIOL THRCUGH 
DIRECT MONETARY PAYMENT AND THROUGH SUPPORTED COMMUNITY SEKWICE MURK TO TARGET 
YOUTH WHO WILL MAKE RESTITUTION TC THE VICTIMS CF CRIME. THE PRUJECT k ILL BE 
IMPLEMENTED IN SIX CCINTIES IN WHICH JUVENILE OFFENDtKS t^lLL BE PLACED ANO 
TRA1NE0 IN PU8LIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT. THIS PROGRAM WILL bt ACMINISTEREO BY ThE 
COMPREHENSIVE JUVENILE SERVICES* INC A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DESI UNfcO TC 
SERVE YOUTH IN THE SIX CCINTY WESTERN ARKANSAS REGION. 



TOTAL FDR STATE: 



$181,037^ 
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CATEGORICAL AMAROS FOR OJJCP RELATING TO RESTIIUTIUN PROGRAMS PAGE 2 
. N0N-8L0CK AMARBS FILEi FY 69 - 81 02/24/81 

STATES CALIFORNIA 



GRANT NO* AMARO AMCUNT AMARO GATE BEGIN OAT E END OAT E 

78JSAX0100 $859,181 09/30/76 lO/l6/7b 04/15/81 • ' 

FUNDING HISTCRY PROJECT MCN1T0R STATUS 

0 7Q JS »859il81 DOOGEi DOUGLAS ACTIVE 

GRANTEE N#KE ANO AOWESS - PRCJEC T. 01 RECTOR 

COUNTY OF VENTURAi CALIFORNIA CALVIN KfcM INGTbN 

CORRECTIONS SERVICE AGENCY 
VENTURA, CA SJ009 

TITLE:' JUVENILE RESTITUTION PROJECT 

ft/EPCRT PROCUCEC? N COST CENTER: C J JOP-SPECIAL EMPHASi 5 
PRCJEC T SUMMARY 

THE GCAL CF ThIS, PROJECT IS TO INCREASE THE JUVENILfc OFFENDER'S SfcNSfc IF 
RE SPUN S I 81 LI T Y ANO ACCCUNTA8I LITY FCR CELINQUENT 8EHAV iOKi AND AT ThE SAME' 
TlMEi PROVICE AN AVENUE FUR REASONABLE REORESS OR SATISFACTION Ml TH tfEGAftl TO 
LOSS SUFFERED 6Y VICTIMS CF- JUVENILE OFFENOfcRS* THIS MILL bt ACCOMPLISHEU BY 
INCREASING THE MEANS BY NHICH RESTITUTION IS PRCVlUcU BY JUVENILES ADJUDICATED 
CF DELINQUENT ACTS* FOR THE PURPOSE OF THIS PRCJttfi hfcSTl TUTiUN IS OEF I NEO AS 
EITHER MONETARY PAYMENT TC THE VICTIM OR DIRECT SfcKVICES TU THE CCMHUMTY* 
RESULTS SOUGHT FCR THIS PROJECT INCLUDE GREATER CUMMUNI IY CUNFIOfchCfc IN THE . 
JUVENILE JUSTICE PROCESS ANO INCREASEO EFFECTIVENESS OF THE JUVENILt JUSTICE N 
SYSTEM AS IT RELATES TO TFE VICTIMS OF JUVENILE CRIMES*, OTHER RESULTS EXPECTEO 
FOR THIS PROJECT INCLUDE INCREASEO KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE FEASIBILITY OF 
RESTITUTION FOR JUVENILIS IN TERMS OF IMPACT Jfi COST EFFfcCTi VfcNfcSS AS NELL AS A 
REOUCTiON OF RECIDIVISM. IT IS EST IMA TfcO THAT 890 JUVENILt OFFENOERS MILL " 
PARTICIPATE IN THE PROGRAM WITHIN A 24-MCNJH PERIOD. 



TOTAL FOR STATE: 
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CATEGORICAL AWARDS FOR CJJDP RELATING TO RESTITUTION PROGRAMS 
NON-BLOCK AhARDS FlLEi FY 69-81 



STATE: CONNECTICUT 



PACE 3 
02/24/81 



GRANT NO. 
79E0AX0016 



AWARO AMCONT AWARD DATE 
$445,412 03/01/T9 



BEGIN OATE END DATE 
03/01/7* 02/28/81 



HJNClNG HISTORY 

0 79 EO $4*5 f *12 



PRCJECT MONITOR 
WCLFSCN, MARK 



STATUS 
ACTIVE * 



GRANTEE NJME AND ADDRESS 

THAMES VALLEY COUNCIL FCR COMP ACTION 

ONE SYLVJKOALE RCAO 

JEWETT Cllt, CT 06351 *> 



PROJECT OIRECTLR 
JCE CUMO t 



TITLE: PRCJECT OETCUR - REST ITUT ICN 

REPCRT PROCUCEO? N COST CENTER: CJJDP-SPECIAL EMPHAal S a 
PRCJECT SUMMARY 

THE GENERAL CBJECTIVES OF THIS PROGRAM ARE TU: REOOCE THE INCARCERATION RATE OF 
JUVENILES AGES 14-15 BY OPERATING A JUVENILE RESTlTUTItN PRUGRAM* REDUCE THE 
RECIOIVISM RATE BY PROVIOlNG A VARIETY OF cOUCAUUNAL, VOCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 
FOLLOW— UP ANO 'SUPPORT I VE SERVICES fC ALL ENROLLEfcS. ENHANCE ThE PUBLIC'S SENSE 
OF JUSTICE ANC AWARENESS CF ThE JUVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEM. THE PROJECT WILL HAVE 
TWO BASE CENTCR LOCATIONS. ONE SITE WILL BE IN GROT ON FROM * h ICH PRUGkAM 
SERVICES WILL BE PROVIDED TO JUVENILE OFFENOERS 'WHO RESIDE IN THE FOUR JOHN 
AREA OF GSCTCNi NEW LCNCCNi WATERFORD AND LEOYARU. ThE OTHER CENTER WILL 8£ IN 
NCRWICH >M WILL SERVICE THE TOWNS Cf NORWLCHi HUNT V ILLfc, SPRAGUE AND PRESTON. 
EACH CENTER WILL BE CAPABLE OF HANDLING 30 CLIENT*, if IS PROJECTEO THAT FOR A 
ONE YEAR PERICO CF OPERATION 168 YOUTH WILL PARTICIPATE. 



TOTAL FOR STATE: 



$445,412 
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CATEGORICAL AWARDS FOR CJJOP RELATING TQ RESTITUTION PROGRAMS PAGE 4 
NCN-8L0CK AWARDS FILE, FY 69 - bl 02/24/81 

STATE: OELAkARE , « 



GRANT 'HO. AUAftO AMCLNT AWARD. CAT £ BEGIN OAT E fcNO CAT 6 

78EDAXO1&0 *832t596 09/30/78 % 10/01/78 04/31/tfI 

FUNDING HISTORY PROJECT MONITOR STATUS 

0 78 EO 1832,596 SMITH, FRANK 0. ACTIVE 

* - ' 

GRANTEE NJME ANO ADDRESS PROJECT CIKECTOR 

FAMLY COURf CF DELAWARE EMM ET T M P ART ih 
^0;80X 2359 

fclLMNGTCh, CE 19899 * 

TITLE: RESTITUTION 8Y JUVENILE OFFENDERS PROJECT 

REPORT PROCUCEO? N COST CENTER: CJ JOP-SPEClAL EMPhASlS f 

PROJECT SUHAARY 

THIS PROJECT IS FUNOEO PURSUANT TO THE SPECIAL EMPHASIS INITIATIVE, RESTITUTION 
BY JUVENILE CFFENOERS: AN ALTERNATIVE TO INCARCERAT iCN . THIS PROJECT MILL 
SUPPORT TFE FAMILY COURT OF OELAMARE IN AN EFFORT TO PmCVIOE AN ALTERNATIVE TC 
INCARCERATION ANO TC INCREASE THE SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY AftO ACCOUNTABILITY ON 
THE PART OF JUVENILE OFFENOERS FOR THEIR OELI NQtENT BEHAViOK* THIS PRLGRAM WILL 
SERVE 2,448 ACtjUOTCATEO YCUTH IN A TWO YEAR PERIOD ThktUbH PROVIDING 
RESTITUTION THROUGH COMMUNITY SERVICE, TO THE VICTIMS AND COURT URDER PAYMENTS 
TC THE VICTIMS SUBS 1 0 UEXufJJRM GRANT .FUNOS. THIS PR U GRAM KILL 8E AOMIN ISTEREO 
8Y Tf-E FAMILY COURT OF 0E1LAWARE* - n 

TOTAL FOR STATE: • 4 832,596 * I 
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CATEGORICAL A*AROS FOR GJJCP RELATING 10* REST 1 TUT JON PROGRAMS 
NCh-BLOCK AHAftOS f iLEt FY 6 9 - 61 

- STATE: DISTRICT CF CQLUH61A « 



PAGE S 
02/24/61 



GRANT NC« 
78JSAX0098 



AWARD AMCUNI 
$613?660 



AtaARO CAIE 
09/30/73 



BEGIN DATE 
10/CI/78 



tNO UAU 
. 0<»/30/6t 



f UNO 1NG HISTORY 

0 78 JS 1613,660 



PROJECT MONITOR 
SMITH, FRANK 0. 



STATUS 
ACTIVE 



Gram ee name *no aooress 

oi si of cdiureiA supekKr court 

DIVISION CF SCC1AL SERVICES 
613 G STREET , fcCRIHhESI 
NASHlNGTCNi DC 20001 



f PRGJECI DlKECIOK 
ALAN H SlHUMAN 



TITLE: JUVENILE REST1 TU T ICN : AL T ERNA T I V E TC I NCARCEHA T ION, PRCBAIN 

REPORT PRCCtCEO? N COST CENTER: GJ JOP*"SPEC iAL ENPhASIS 
PROJECT SU^PJPY 

THIS PRGJECI IS BEING FUNOEO PURSUANT TO THE SPECIAL EMPHASIS INITIATIVE, 
••RESTITUTION BY JUVENILE OFFENDERS* ALTERNATIVE TU 1 NO AkCEkA Tl UN" # IhlS PROJECT 
HILL SUPPORT Iht DISTRICT CF CCLUPeiA SUPRIGR COURT IN AN EFFORT TO PKUVICE AN 
ALTERNATIVE TO INCARCERATION AND PROBATION ANO TU I NCR fc A St THE SfcN*E CF 
RESPONSIBILITY AND ACCOUNTABILITY ON THE PART CF JUVcNiLE UFFENDERS FOR THEIR 
DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR. THIS PROGRAM Hi LL SERVE 360 ADJUDICATED YUUTHS IN A IhC 
YEAR PER1C0. PARTICIPANTS IN THE PRUbRAM HAY BE ORUEREL TU PR0V10E UlRECT MONEY 
PAYMENTS TC THE VICTIMS FROM EMPLOYMENT SUBS1Q12EQ PROM bRANT FUNUS, A 
PRESCRIBED COMMUNITY SERVICE FOR A DEFINED PER10U UF TlMhi UR DIRECT SERVICES 
TO THE VICTIMS. THIS PROGRAM WILL BE ADMINISTERED BY TFt DIVISION OF SOCIAL 
SERVICES UNDER THE AUSPICES Of THE DISTRICT OF CULUMB1A SUPERIOR COURT. 



TOTAL FOR STATE: 
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CATEGORICAL A-ARDS FCR CJJQP RELATING 10 RESIITUTluN PROGRAMS PACE 6 
^ NON-BLOCK AW/fpvCS FILEi FY 6<J * 81 * 02/2W81 

STATE: FLORICA J 



GRANT NO. AWARD AMOUNT AWAKO DATE BEGIN U ATE END DATE 

79EOAX0010 $348. 7M 12/28/76 01/01/7* 1^/31/81 

FUNDING HISTCPY PROJECT MCNITCR .STATUS 

0 V$ EU $348,751 SHITH, FRANK 0. ACTIVE 

GRANTEE M*E ANC ADORE SS ' PRCJfeCT OIkECTUK 

8ROWAR0 COUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS BARRY rflTHfeki 

201 SCUT Ht AS T SIXlH STREET 
FOKT LAUOEDALE, FL 33301- 

TITLE: BRChARO COUNT Y JUVENILE RESTITUTICN PRCJECT ^ 

REPCRT PRCDLCEO? N COST CENTER: CJJDP-SP EC1AL EMPHASIS - 

1 

1 

PRCJECT SUHHAPY 

THIS PROJECT IS BEING FUNOEO PURSUANT TO THE SPECIAL EMPHASIS INITIATIVE 
RESTITUTION BY JUVENILE OFFENDERS : ALTERNATIVE TU INCARCERATION". THIS PRCJECT 
MILL SUPPORT THE 8PLMARC C.CUN1Y JUVENILE COURT IN AN EffbKl TL PKUVIOE AN 
ALTERNATIVE TO INCARCERAT IbN-ANO TO INCREASE THE ifcNSE Cf HE SPUNS IBI L ITY ANO 
ACCOUNTABILITY UN THE PART OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS FUR IhEIR UELINQUENT BtHAVIOR. 
THIS PROGRAM hi LL SfcRVE V 600 AOJOPICATEO YOUTH IN A < YEAR PER1CO THRLUGh CIRECT 
MONETARY PAYMENT THROUGH SUPPORT ED COMMUNITY SERVICE WUKK Tu TAKGfcT YOUTH hHO 
lil LL MAKE RESTITUTION TC THE VICTIMS CF CRIME. THfc PRCJtCt «ILL BE IMPLEMENTED 
BY A COUNTY-HUE RESTITUTION PRUCtSS IN WHICH JUVfcNlLE CFhtNOLkS HILL BE PLACED 
ANO TRA I NED IN PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT. THIS PROGRAM h ILL BE AOM IN 1ST ER ED BY 
THE BROW ARC COUNTY HUMAN SERVICES DEPARTMENT • 



TOTAL FOR ST.ATE: $34Bt75l 
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STATE: GEORGIA 



79JSAX001 1 $216,335 02/26/79 03/01/7* o"/28/81 

FUhOlNG HISTORY PROJECT MONITOR iIMus 

0 79 JS $216,335 5f»I IH» FRANK 0, , ACTIVE 

• - 

GRANTEE NAPE AND ADORE SS PRCJtCT niKPri^ 

CLAYTON COUNT* JUVENILE COURT v ?S 8fc L A MfcC 

CLAYTCN CCUMt COURTHOUSE KAMtC 

JONES6CRO, GA 30236 o t> 

TITLE: CLAYTCN COUNTY: JUVEMIE JUSTICE REST I TUT I Ct\ FRCGKAH 
REPORT PRCCUCEO? N COST CENTER: CJ JOP-SPfcClAl EMPhASl^ 
PROJECT SUMMARY « 

IPiiliiliiiis" 



ICR. 



TCTAL FOR STATE: $216,335 
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WTEGCR1CAL AWARCS FOR CJJOP RELATING 1C RESlllUllON PROGRAMS 
N0N-8L0CK AkAkOS FILEt FY 69 - ol ^ 



PACE 8 
01/24/81 



STATES 10AHC 



GRAN I NO. 
79JSAX00 12 



AWARD AMCUN 1 
$2bk t 848 



A*AkD CAT E 
02/26/79 



BEGIN OATE 
O3/01/7** 



cNU CAIE 
Ot/28/bl 



HJN01NG H1S1CRY 

0 79 JS »264 f 848 



PROJECT MCN110R 
COCGfc, OCUGLAS 



SIATUS 
AC 1 1 VE 



GRAN1EE htPZ tUC ACCRESS 
lOAhO FOURTH JL.01CIAL U1STRICT 
AC A CCUNTY C!SJ£1CI CCURT 

eoisEt 10 i 




PRCJECT OlRLClOk 
WARREN h GlLMUkt 



TITLE: -^JUVENILE WLRK PESIHUT*CN IN THE FOURTlj JUC1C 1AL DISTRICT 

s 

REPCRT PRCCUCEO? N COST CENTER: CJJ0P-SPEC1AL CMPHAS1S 

PRCJECT SUMMARY * , ,SsJf 4Tlv>c 

THIS PROJECT IS BEING FUNCEO PURSUANT TO THE SPECIAL EMPHASIS 1 JwP AT,VE » 
•RESTITUTION BY JUVENUE UFFENOERS: AN ALTERNATIVE TC 1 NCAkCERA^jftNV TMfc 
PROJECT h ILL SUPPCR1 10AHCS FCURTH JUC1C1AL DISlkKl IN AN EFFORT TU PRCV10E 
AN ALTERNATIVE TO INCARCERATION A NO TC INCREASE THt Stf^St UF RESPCNS 1 81L 1TY ANC 
ACCCUNTAB1L1TY ON THE PART OF JUVENILE OFFENOER S FuR THEIR DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR. 
THIS PROGRAM WILL SERVE 1.200 YCUTHFUL CFFENOfcRS OURlNo THE 24 HUNT hS CF THIS 
GRANT THROUGH PRUVlOlNG 0 1S1R ICT-k 10E COURTORUE RED RE^IITUTICN. YUUTHS MAY Bb. 
ORCEREO TO PAY THE COST OF 0ES1RUCTICN, PRCV10E OJRECT StKVICE 10 THE VICTIM OR 
PERFCRM A CERTAIN NUMBER OF HCURS CF CCMMUnMy SERVICE. I HE FUURIH JUDICIAL 
0ISTR1CT CCNSli>TS OF AUA, VALLfcY. ELMCRE A NO BC1SE CCUNTaES. 1HE CENTRAL CFF1CE 
WILL 8E LOCATfeC IN THE AOA CCUNTY CCURT HOUSE, ANU FRCM THIS OFFICE ALL ASPECTS 
IK THE OEMELCFHEM ANO ADMlNlSTRAT 1CN WILL BE C00R01NAT El). 



TOTAL FOR STATE: 



$264 t 848 



5:j 
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CAT EGQR ICAL AWARDS FUR CJJDP RE L AT I NG 10 R t ^ F I I U IltN PKGkAMS 
NCN-BLCCK ^AfcCS Fltfct FY 69 - 81 



PACE 9 
02/24/61 



SFATE: ULlNCIS 



GRANT NO. 
79EOAX0O14 



AWARD AMOUNT 
»923t 316 



AXARO CA I £. 
02/09/7** 



BEG IN UAIE 
03/01/79 



tNU CAFE 
02/2d/al 



fUNOlNG HISTORY 

C 79 EO »923f3l6 



PRCJECF MONITOR 
hCLFSCNt HARK 



STATUS 
AC II V 



GRANTEE NAPE AND AOOktSS » 
CHICAGO CEPARTHENF OF HUM AN SERVICES 
64C NCRFH IA SALLE 
CMCAGCt IL 60610 



PRCJECF /ClHfcoFLjK 
olORU rukkE* 



FIFLE: RESTITUTION PROGRAM, FCR JUVENILE OFFENDfcKS 

REPC*F PRDCLCEO? N -~£,OSF CENFER: CJJDP-SPECi AL * EM F FAS I S 
PROJECT SLMMAPY 

FH1S RESTITUTION pROJECF FoR JUVENILE OFFENDERS hi LL bt AUM 1 MST ERfcD BY ThE 
CITY OF CHICAGO, UEPAKFMENT 5 UF HUMAN SERVICES. FHC PkiNC*IPLe GOAL OF FHl S 
PROJECT IS FO PRCVIOE AN ALTERNATIVE FC JNCARCERAF iLN *t K *00 YcUTh EACH YEAR 
BY PLACING FHEM ON RESF IFuF ION • THROUGH FHE USE OF (JJJOP FUNDS AuU CfcFA FLNDS 
YOUTH III LL BE PLACED IN SUPPORTED EMPLOYMENT* THtY WILL FHEN bE RE*JUlkEO TO v 
RE IM EURS I FFL VICFImS OF FHE I R CRIMES FOR FHE REASUNAtiLE vALVt OF Ihfc LOSS * 
SUFFER60. WHERE FmEkE IS NO COF CF POCKEF LCSS OR PRCPckFY HA> BE EN RETURNED 
FhE ACJUCICATEO DELlNQUENF CFFENDtR w ILL BE REwXIRtU FL PERFLRM A GCMMUMFY 
SERVICE. 



FOFAL FCR STATE: 



$923,316 



) 



erJc 
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CATEGORICAL A*ARCS FOR CJJOP RELATING TO RES 1 1 III! ItiK PROGRAMS 

NON-BLOCK WARDS FILE. FY 69- BA 02/24/81 

STATEJ KENTUCKY 

GRANT NO. AWARD AMCUNT AV.ARO CAT E BEG IN DATE & f^^'f 

78E0AX01 19 



S4U, 655 09/26/78 U/Ol/78 * 10/30/81 



FUNO lNG HiSTCRY --- ------- AfTlut 

C 78 El - 1411.655 SMITH. FRANK 0. ACTIVE 

GRANTEE NAPE ANO ADORE SS PROJECT ClRtCTL* 

JEFFERSON COUNTY FISCAL COURT * SANOY KlLSON 

OEPAR IMENT CF HUMAN SERVICES 

835 rfEST JEFFERSCN S Tfc E?:T \ 
LOUISVILLE. KY *u202 

TITLE: JEFFERSCN COUNTY RESTITUTION PROJECT 

I 

REPORT PROCUCEC? N COST CENTER* OJJDP- SPECIAL EMPHASIS 

tTpSIpcTcTthE PROJECT IS TC COMPENSATE VICTIMS OF JUVENILE CRIME BY 
b FOif Id IMG CASH PAYMENT CR VOLUNTEER WCRK BY THE OFF ENUEti IN LIEU OF 
1NCARCERAT ICK^! THE PRCJfcCI EXPECTS THAT 750 YOUTHS P t R YEAK WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROJEC I ANO THE PRLGRAM IS AVAILABLE TO POST-AU JUC ICA! Eu YOUTH BiUMh AGES 
U-U CHARGED Wl H PKOPERTY UFFENSES, EMPLUYMEN 1/StKVI Ct UPPCRIUNI TlhStolLL BE 
AVAILABLE IHRCUGH CETA. IHE COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCY. M fc TRUPoLIT.Arj P AKKS ANO 
RECREATION. JEFFERSON CLUNTY hCRKS OEPAKTMEM ANO MfclHL UNllEO *AY VOLUNTARY 
ACIICN CENTER. 



PROJECT MONITOR STATUS 



TOTAL FOR STATE! J41I.655 



EMC 
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STATE: LOUISIANA 



wE*!!m. tc'ArSA 1 ' BEGIN tIAffc tNU DATE 

FUNDING HIS J CRY p RCJ£CT „ CNIT0R 

0 J3 £0 $510,0*6 SCHNART2, MTHY ^Jm t 

0 78 60 110*899 i Atiivt t 

GRANTEE NJgE ANO AOORESS PRCJfcC J fliB.rrf.K 

ORLEANS PA*4Sh,JU>fcNlU: C CLRT A0 El LUN^ 

.916 LAFAYETTE STREET L ltWfc 

hEh ORLEANS, LA 701^3 

HTLE: ORLEm' parish juvenile ccuri restitutio* PROGRAM * 

-REPORT PRODUCED? *N COST CENTER : CJ JOP-SPECIAL EMPHASIS 
PROJECT SUMMARY * 

" ^ J E iIcD"T? H oo^£»ic , ^ A STA7E DEPARTMENT CP COKKfcCIuXs BY 15* OVER A l2 



TOTAL FOR STATE: 




G2 
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CATEGORICAL AWARDS FOR CJJDP RELATING 10 RESTITUTION PROGRAMS 
NCN-.BLOCK AWARCS FILE* FY 6S - at 



STATE: HAINE 



PACE .12 
C2/2W61 



GRANT NO. 
78EDAX0168 



AnAKD AMOUNT AUARO DATE 
$299*412 09/30/ 1H 



BEGIN DATE ENO CAIfc 
10/01/74 Go/31/60 



FUNDING HISTCRY 

0 76 EO $299»U2 



PROJECT* HON II OK 
. SHI IH, FRANK 0. 



STATUS 

tNC-uATE PASSED 



PROJECT LlRfcCTUK 
OONNA GiLtttAU 



GRANTEE N AXE AKO ADUPESS 
CCUhTY OF CUMBERLAND 
193 MIDDLE SlkEET 
PORTLAND, ME C4101 * 

> 

TITLE: RESTITUTION ALTERNATIVE' 

REPORT PRCCUCEO? N COST CENTER: CJJ0P-5P EClAL EMPhASIS 
PROJECT SUMMARY 

COGNIZANT CF THE NEEO FOR ALTERNATIVE COMMUNITY MODELS FOK THE JUVENILE 
OFFENDER* THE PORTLAND PROGRAM FOR ADOLESCENT RESPONSIBILITY (TU BE KNOWN AS 
THE COMBERLAfcC COUNTY JUVENILE RESTITUTION PROJECT) hAS JtVtLUPED A COUNTY WIOE 
RESTITUTION PROJECT 6ASE0 CN THIS RECONCI LIAT I VE HbOtL O CORRECT IONS. THE 
• PKCJECT SERVES TWO CLIENT SYSTEMS IN THAT BOTH Of FENDERS AND ViCTlHS ARE 
CONSIDERED CLIENTS. THE MAJOR GOALS OF THIS PROJECT ARE: INCREASE THE 
DISPOSITIONAL ALTERNATIVES AVAILABLE TO THE COURT; iNChEASE COMMUNITY 
INVOLVEMENT IN AND CCNFIUENCE IN THE JUVENILE* JUSTIlE SYSTEM; ANO INCREASE 
OFFENDER SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY BY HOLDING THE YUUlH AUUUNTABi^ FOR HIS/HFR 
BEHAVIOR THRCLGH PAYMENT OF RESTITUTION. THE PROJECT WILL ACCOMPLISH TFESc 
GOALS BY ADOPTING A STANCE AS MEDIATORS *ND BROKEki FCk BOTH CLIENT SYSTEMS 
ROLE CF BROKER MAINTAINS THE UNOERLYING ASSUMPTION ThAT boTH CLltNTS MAY HAVE 
NEED DF ADDITIONAL RESOURCE S j^UCH AS SOCIAL SERVICES* LEGAL ASSISTANCE* 
COUNSELING* ALTERNATE LIVING ARRANGEMENTS* CRIME PREVENTION EDUCATION* JOB f 
DEVELOPMENT*. ACTING AS BROKERS*- STAFF WILL INTERVENE »1TH OTHER SERVICE 
PROVIDERS TD SEE THAT CLIENTS RECEIVE THE NEEDED AID. 



GRANT NO. 
80MUAX0D 12 



AWARD AMOUNT 
1286*791 



^WARO CAT E 

C9/3C/80 



.BEGIN DATE 
09/01/80 



END OA Tb 

06/31/bl 



FUNDING HISTORY 

0 60 JS $284*894 

0 80 PG - 11*697 



PROJECT MCNITCR 
WOLF SON* MARK 



STATUS 
ACTIVE 



GRANTEE NAPE AND AODRESS 

MAINE DISTRICT COURT 

THE RESTITUTION ALTERNATIVE 



PROJECT DIRECTOR 
THECJUkk T TKDTT « JR 
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CATEGORICAL AWARDS FOR CJJOP RELATING TO RfcSIIIUTlUN PRCoRAMS PACE 

NCN-8L0CK >WAR CS MLfct FY 69- bl 02/24/81 

BUT L ER STREET 
SPRINGVALE, HE 04083 

✓ 

c 

TITLE: J HE RESTITUTION ALTERNATIVE 

REPORT PkCCliCEC? N COST CENTER: CJJOP-^PECIAL EMPHASIS 



PROJECT SUMMARY 

THIS GRANT NILLXCNTINUE TO PROVIDE SERVICES TO OFFENDERS AND VICTIMS IN YORK, 
CUMBER LAND A^C ANDRGSCGoGlN COUNTIES IN THE STATE Of MAINE, THESE SITES K ILL 
SERVE- AT A MINIMUM 3fS YUUTH THROUGH COMMUNITY SERVICE AND MCKt TAK Y ktSTIVUTICN 
ORDERS. VICTIMS OF YOUTH CRIMt «ILL BE REIMBURSED FOR THEIR LlAScS iUfFERto AS 
A RESULT OF THE JUVENILE OFf-ENOERS Ck 1 HE* 



TOTAL FOR STATE: 



SSe6 t 203 



2 
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CATEGORICAL AWARDS FOR CJJOP RELATING TO RESTITUTIO PROGRAMS PACE 14 



state: marylanc 



NCN-8L0CK AWARCS f ILt, FY 69 - 81 . > .#02/24/81 



f 



GRANT NO. AWARO AMOUNT AWARO OAT E BEGIN DATE fcNO DATE 

77JSC3C002 $5,000 C8/18/77 08/X6/77 12/15/77 

FUNDING HISTCRY PROJECT MONITOR SIAIUS 

0 77 JS S3, 000 CCNAHUE, TERRY F EOEKAL STORAGE 



GRANTEE NAME A NO AOORESS 
CARYL ANO SPA 

EXECUTIVE PL A2A CNE, SUITE 302 
.COCKEYSVILLE , MO 2103C 



.TITLE: MARYLAND JUVENILE JLSTICE TRAINING CONFERENCE \^ 
REPORT PRCDLCEO? -N CCST CENTER: C JJOP-FORMULA GRANT & TA 



PROJECT SUMMARY 

THE MARYLANO STATE PLANNING AGENCY (THE GRANTEE I WILL SPONSOR A THREE OAY X 
TRAINING CONFERENCE FOR PUBLIC AGENCIES SERVING THE JUVENltE JUSTICE SYSTEM. 
THE ICPICS FCF THE CCNFERENCE WILL INCLUOE 80IH*MANACEM£NT ANC PROGRAMMING 
ISSUES RELATIVE T(J EFFECTIVE JUVENILE JUSTICE SERVICES OELIVERY (DIVERSION, 
CASE MANAGEMENT, CONTRACTING, ANO REST ITUT IUN I • INDIVIDUAL WORKSHOPS WILL BE 
CONCUCTEO BY A SERIES OF CONSULTANTS, WHICH ARE CUNSIOEREO TC 8E EXPERTS IN 
THEIR RESPECTIVE AREAS. APPROXIMATELY 125 PUBLIC AGENCY PERSONNEL (PROSECUTORS, 
PUBLIC OEFENOERS, JUVENILE COURT JUOGES, JUVENILE StRViCE* AtMlN ISTRAI ION I ARE 
EXPECTED TC ATTEND THE CONFERENCE. 



^PROJECT UIRtClOR 
JOHN OUCHE I 



GRANT NO. AWARD AMCUNT AWARD CAT E BEGIN DATE END c3tE 

78COAX0I58 $863,196 C9/30/78 10/01/7* 10/31/81 



FUNOING HISTORY PROJECT MCNITCR STATUS 

0 76 V EC SI, 012, 357 SMITH, FRANK 0. ACTIVE 

0 78 EO \ $149,161 



GRANTEE NAME ANO AOCR>ESS PROJECT OIRECTOR 

PRINCE GEORGE'S COUNTY GOVERNMENT JOHN WRIGHISUN 

4321 HARTWlCK ROAO 

COLLEGE PARK * MD 20740 1 . 



COMMUNITY PROJECT FOR RESTITUTION BY JUVENILE OFFENDERS 



REPORT PROCUCED? N CCST CENTER: CJJOP- SPEC IAL EMPHASIS, 
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C A T EGCK ICAL AWARDS KR CJJOP RELATING fU REST I t^AiJFPPCCKAMS PaC£ 1 h 
NCN-8L0CK AWARGS F lLt# J-y 69 - 02/2*/81 




PPXJfCl SUGARY x 



THlSPRGJECI IS &EINC UNDEO PCASUARl'lO THE SPECIAL EMPhASiS IMUAIIVE. 

•«si»uriON ev juvenile creancers: an aliernai ivt it i^Ltiuiiii!- wis 

MCJECr kJLL SUPPCR! IhC CfFICE CP THE YCUTh^ C CtHDlNAl tT IN AN UfbKl o 
PROVIDE AN ALIERNAFIVE f 0 INCARCERATION ANO lU iNtREASt lMt 5w7 
KCiPChSieiLMV AND ACCCUNTABILJTY tft IHE PART OF JUV tNILt oH 'WDfcH? ft* IHEIR 
DEL NCuENT BEMVlUR. IhE PROGRAM hUl SERVE. 6CC *Ef»tJcu JuV bFFlhO?RS 
?n"i?J I"! 24 MCMHS Cf ™ JS CPANK P^HCIPANTS MA Y BE ^Kbtktb BY V« MUMS 
I?th rM^ C ";c Cf nS 6SmU, °* f^HCC^UNHY SERVICE E^urifcM SuKlCllS 
hITH GRAN I FLNCS, PROVIDE A ClRfcCT SERVICE fC I ML VI U 1M UR IHE CUmiM v tkc 
PROGRAM h ILL BE ADMl N I S I E REOB Y 1Mb OFFICE Of THE YQulfh CtuRC INAI Urt UNCER T HE 
AUSPICES CF IhE PRINCE GEORGE'S COlNPr GOVERNMENT. Ut ^UMMC^S^ JHt Uh 
CLUB AND IHE EARLY LEARNING, INC., ULL PRCvIOE L t AUtKSM^ , mIn ING? VUCAT IL^M 
TRAINING ANC SUPERVISION OF RCFERREC JLVEMEES. L " UtK ^ ,K I RAIN ING, VbCAT IUNAL 



TOTAL FOR SIAIE: $868,196 



/ 



i 



I 



9 
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CATEGORICAL AM ARCS FOR CJJDP RELATING TO RESTITUTION PKuGkAMi 
NCN-BLCCK AWARDS f ILEt FV 69-81 » 



PACE lb 
0<:/2<./tiI 



STATES M ASS AChU SEJ T $ 



» * 



GRANT NO. 
t J8DMX0220 



AWARD AHCUNT 
$171 t"tK2 



AWARD CAT E 

C9/30/7tt 



BEGIN OAlfc 
I0/0I/7* > 



eNU DATE 
11/30/80 



FUND INC HI STCPY 

C 78 OF »17It842 



PROJECT MCNITOR 
SHI TH t FRANK 0. 



STATUS 

ENO-OATE PASSEC 



GRANTEE NAME AND AOORESS 

ASSCCIATICN FCR SUPPCRT OF HUMAN SRV INC 
FORTY-TWO ARNCLD STREtT » , 
> WEST FIfLOr MA 01085 



PRCJECT CUtMUk 
ALICE b AKtR 



TITLEl YOUTH RESTITUTION PROGRAM 



REPCRT PRCDUCED? N CCST CENTER; C JJOP-SPE C1AL tHPhASIS 

-\ *" 

PROJECT SUMMARY 

TwE GCAL OF THE PROJECT IS TC REOUCE THE J NCAKC EKAT I UN CF ACJUOICATED YOUTH *Y 
USING REST I TLTIGK AS AN ALTERNATIVE. TARGET YOUTH hILL dt TrlCiE INVOLVED IN 
OFFENSES SCCh AS CAHAGE TC HCPES. CAR VANDALISM, POACHlNwt MOVING VEhlCLE 
VIOLATIONS* TI-EFTt C« CThER OFFENSES WhICH MIGHT NUKMALLY LEAU TU 
INCARCERATION.* THE PRIME OBJECTIVES ARE TO REOUCE BY HALF THfc NUMBER OF YOUTH 
INCARCERATED IN 1976 AND DOUBLE THE RATE UF RESTITUTION FRUM 40 IN I<J7t> BY THE 
ENO CF THE FIfcST FUND EC YEAR. SINCE JANUARY 1, 197ttt THE APPLIC4ftft HAS ASSISTtU 
IN COMMUNITY SERVICE RESTITUTION BY PLACING 16 YOUTH. THi» IS THF7 BASIS OF 
PROPOSED ACTIVITIES CF THIS PF- CORAM. ThE CRUCIAL GAP IS IN EORMAL IZEO LlNKAtt 
BETWEEN THE COURTS AND A SPECIFIC CCMMUNI TY-BAiEO AGENCY «HICH*LULC ALLOn A 
SMOOTH FLOW FROM AOJUCICATION THROUGH RESTITUTION. PROBLEM* Of iMPLtMENTA TI UN . 
WOULD BE SO SLIGHT THAT IT IS EXPECTED THAT THE SYSIEM hcULO BE ERE E-iT-AhC ING 
WITH IN TWC YEARS. THIS PROGRAM WILL PROVIDE FOR THE ASHb TO ACT AS THE 
COMMUNITY-BASED AGENCY AND BE THE -CCNCUIT FOR THE AS?I ONMtNT UF AOJUDICATEO 
YOUTH TO UVER FORTY AGENCIES WITH WHOM THE APPLICANT HAS A nORKING RELATIONSHIP. 



GRANT NO. 
76EOAX0I67 



AWARD AMOUNT 
»370i925 



AWARD CATE 
09/30/78 



BEGIN UATE 
10/01/78 



fcNO DATE 
04/ 30/ ti I 



FUNDING HISTCKY 

C 76 EC *37Dt925 



PRCJECT MCNITOR 
nCLFSCNt MARK 



STATUS 
ACTIVE* 



grantee name and address 
city cf lynn, massachusetts 
lynn youth service bureau 
One market street 

LYNN t MA CISCI 
4 



PRCJECT DIRECTOR 
RICHARD bEOlNfc 



ERLC 



v-> i 
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CATEGORICAL AWARDS FOR DJJDP RELATING TO REStHOMC* PRCGRAHS PAGE 17 
NffN-BLCCK AbARCS FiLfci FY 69 - bl 02/24/61 

TITLE: INOIVIOUALlZeO REST1ILT1CK PRCGRAH FOR JUVEMLE OF F ENDERS 

REPORT PRCCOCE*0? N COST CENTER: CJJOP-SPECiAL EMPFA!>1S 

PROJECT SUGARY / „ . me 

THE PROJECT >ILL SUPPORT THE LYNN YOUIh RESOURCE BUKEAd IN AN EFf CRT TC* 
PR0V10E AN ALTERNATIVE TO INCARCERATION AND TO INCREASE (HE SENSE OF 
RESPCNSI8ILI TV AND ACCOUNTABILITY ON THE PART OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS FOR,ThE IR 
OEL INQ/UEM 6EFAV IUR i PROVIDE "SOME REDRESS OF SA II SEAL I ION hi TH KEGAPO IL THE 
REASONABLE VALUE CF THE DAMAGE GR LOSS SUFFERED BY V iC I iMi Of- JUVtNiLE 
CF FENDERS ; CREATE A GREATER COMMUNITY CUNFIOENCE IN THE JOVEMLE JUSTICE 
PROCESS; ANC ACHIEVE A RECUCflCN IN RECIDIVISM OF PARI IC1PAI lNv» JUVENILES IN 
LYNN. THE PROGRAM PLANS *TU SERVE SEVENTY-FIVE YLGlH IN YtAR ONE AND CNE HUNOREC 
YOUTH IN YEAR TtaD BY PRLOOCINC rSOJVIOUALlZEO REST i T Gl ION PLANS hHlCH ARE 
EQUITABLE TO THE OFFENSES AND PRCvToTTXuNSE L I NG OPTIONS AND JOB SKILLS. THE 
CAStS SELECTED FDR RESTITUTION MILL REPRESENT VARIOUS CATEOGRIES UF t 
MISOEMEANCRS AND/DR FELCNY OFFENSES AGAINST PERSONS. 



GRANT NO. 
78EOAX0170 



AMARD AMCUNT 
V$30N t 866 



AMARO OATE 

09/30/78 



BEGIN OATE 
10/C1/76 



* END OAT E 
09/30/81 



FUNOING HIST CRY 

0 78 EO $354.57!> 

D 78 EC $44,709 



PROJECT MONITOR 
WCLFSCN, MARK 



STATUS 
ACTIVE 



GRANTEE NAME AND AOORESS 
CITY QF NEW EECFGRO 
JUVENILE COURT 
MUNICIPAL euUCING 
Hlk BECFCROt MA 



PRCJEC1 DIRECTOR 
OONALU GOME I 



TITtt; JUVEMLE RESTITUTION 

REPORT PROCUCED? N COST CENTER: C J JOP-SPEC IAL ^EMPHASIS 

PROJECT SUMMARY"} * , „ 

THE NEM BEOFCRD RESTITUTION PROJECT WILL BE OESIGNEO TC PROVIDE 1HE NEfa BEOFORC 
JUVENILE COURT WITH SIXTY RESTITUTION ALTERNAl IVfc^LCTi AT ANY UN E TIME* THIS 
WILL BE ACCOMPLlShEC BY Tl-E ESTABLISHMENT CF A MECHANISM nhtREBY THE 
PARTICIPANTS IN RESTITUTION-TYPE OFFENSES WHlCH.RtACh 1 ht COURT h ILL ENGAGE IN 
A MEOIATICN MCOEL WHICH ti ILL lOENTIFY^THE NEfcOSt ASPIRAllUNSf ANO GOALS OF 
INCIViDUAL RESTITUTION PROGRAMS. BY PPCVIOlNG EFFECTJVE kfcSHTUMON 
ALTERNATIVES THE PROJECT WILLS REOUCE THE NUMBER UF JUVENlLfeS C0MM1TT EC TC DYSI 
REDUCE THE RECIUIVISM OF THOSE YOUTHS INVOLVED IN THfc PRUORAM BY PRCVIUING A 
COMPREHENSIVE PROCESS kHlCH INCLUDES COUNSELING. JU& READINESS TRAINING. AND 
ACTUAL JCB PLACEMENTS. ACHIEVE VICTIM SAT ISFAC I ION. THE PROJECT IS LE SIGNED TO 
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CATEGORICAL AWAROS FOR CJJOP RELATING TO RESTIIUIIQN PROGRAMS PAGE 18 
NCN-BLOCX AkARCS FILE* FY 69 - 81 02/24/81 



E VICFlM 



ENCOURAGE VICFlM PARTICIPATION IN THE PROCESS* INCREASE THE SENSE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY ANO ACCOUNTABILITY CN THE PART OF YOUlhfrUL GFFfcNUfcRSi A NO 
ESTABLISH COMMUNITY CCNFlOENCE IN THE JUVENILE JLSUCE PROCESS • THE PRCJECT 
hi LL CONTAIN A PU8LIC INFORMATION MEU U COMPUNEN I KHlCh MILL 6k OESIGNEO 10 THE 
WORKINGS CF THE PROJECT IN AN EFFORT TC INCREASE CUMMUN ITY CCNFlOENCE IN I HE 
JUVENILE JUSTICE PROCESS* * 



GRANT NO. AliARD AMOUNT AMARO^ATE BEG 1/4 DATE ENO OA TE 

76JSAX0044 . $660 .6S9 0 7/18/78 07/16/7*5 Jj/28/til 



f UNO ING HISTORY PRCJECT HCMTOR STATUS 

0 78 JS $510*699 nCLFSCN* MARK ~S ACTIVE 



S 80 JS SISOfOCO 



GRANTEE NAPE ANO ACORESS PROJECI 01 RECTOR 

DEPARTMENT OF YOUTH SERVICES EVILYN FMECmAN 
294 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON t MA 021M . 



TITLE: MASSACHUSETTS RAILROAC RESTITUTION PROJECT 



REPORT PkOcdcEC? N COST CENTER: CJJOP- SPECIAL EMPHASIS 

PRCJECT SUMMARY. ^ * 

THE MASSACHUSETTS RAILRLAC RESTITUTION PROJECT NHL dt A JLiMLY FUNOtO PROGRAM 
UNDER THE OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE ANO DELINQUENCY PRE VENt ICN*S UNSOLICITED 
MCOEL PRCORA/ CATEGORY CF FUNCS ANC TFE DEPARTMENT CF L A50R » YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 
ACT FUNDS. THE MAJOR OBJECTIVE OF THIS PROGRAM IS TC PhCvlOt FOR THE SOCIAL ANO 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND TRAINING OF COMMITTED OR KEFtKREO JUVENILE 

JENOERS. THIS |»ILL. BE ACCOMPLISHED BY THE IMPLEMENT AT IufjCF A SlATEMlOE MODEL 
TIM REST I TUT IUN PROCESS IN hHlCH JUVENILE OFFENDERS hZLL BE PlACEO IN 
PORTED PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT* AND TRAINEC SU THAT THEY CAN SEEK FUTURE 
LCVMENf. IN ACCITION, THEY hi LL MAKE RESTITUTION TO THclK VICIIMS. THE - ( 
PROGRAM hill BE ACMINISTEREO eY THE DEPARTMENT OF YCU£b*-6Ek VICES TriRUUGH ITS 
SEVEN REGIONAL OFFICES. A CENTRAL STAFF HILL PROVIDE OVERALL PCLICY OlRECTiCN 
ANO MANAGEMENT FOR THE RESTITUTION PROCGSS. EACH OYS RELlUN WILL HAVE A 
REST I T U T ICN COORDINATOR WHO WILL MANAGE THE RESTITUTION PROCESS FOR THEIR 
REGION UNDER THE OiRECT ICN ANO CONTROL OF THE REGIuNAL DIRECTOR. OYS PROJECTS 
SERVING 450* 16 TC I 7 YEAR OLD COMMITTED CR REFERRED JUVENILE OFFENDERS FOR THE 
18 MONTH PERIOC OF THIS GRANT. 
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ATECCRICAL Ax*RDS FCR CJJCP RELATING TU RfcSliJUTlON PROGRAMS * 
NGN— BLOCK AWARDS Jt ILE t F V 69 - 8i 



GRAM NO. 
79JSAX0014 



ANARO AftCLNT 
$88,803 1 



FUNDING HISTCRY 

0 79 JS $428,60 7 

0. 79 JS $341,431 

R 79 J* v $i',627 



AtaARO DATE 

03/09/79 



.BEGIN DATE 
03/12/79 



PROJECT HCNITGR 
feCLFSCN. HARK 



PAGE 19 
02/24/81 



end Cat t 

06/30/7.9 



^TATUS 

fcNO-OATE PASSEC 



GRANTEE hkH AND ADDRtSS 
DISTRICT CCtRI CF EAST NORFOLK 
FIVE HJNOREC CHESTNUT STREET 
QUINCYt HA 02169 



PROJECT u 1 k E C f*U k 
TO 8t NAHtC 



TITLEt JUVEMLE RESTITUTION PROCRAH 



REPCRT PflCCtCED? N CCST CENTER*: C J JDPiSPECI AL EHPhASIS 
» 

PROJECT SLKHARY 

THIS PROGRAM tfjLL INCORPORATE A JUVENILE RESTITUTION PRCoRAM AT THE 0ISTR1CT 
COURT OF EASJ NORFOLK. CUlNCY, HASS. AS AN ALTERNATIVE TU CuMM I THEN T FOR ALL 
JUVENILE C FF EMERS WHERE CAHACES RESULTING FROM A JLVtMtt * S CFFENSL ARE CF 
MEASURABLE MONETARY VALUE. THE PROJECT WILL ALSC GFFfck tHPLUYMENI TO ThtSE 
JUVENILE OFFENCERS BY EXPANDING THE PRE'StNT EMPLOYMENT PKUJLCT KNt*N AS THE 
EARN- 1 T PRCGRAH AT THE 0 1 STRICT COURT CF EAST NORFULK. AHPKUX 1HAT EL Y 320 YOUTH 
PER YEAR WILL BE SERVED. 



GRANT NO* 

79 JSAXC03C 



AWARO AHCUNT 
$6<t5.236 



AhARO DATE 
C8/24/79 



BEGIN OA TE 
07/01/79 



END OATE 
11/30/61 



# fUNCING HISTCPY 
0 79 JS $341,431 
S 80 JS . $319*015 
0 BO JS 415.210 



PROJECT MONITOR 
hCLFSCN. HARK 



STATUS 
ACt IVE 



GRANTEE NAPE AND AOORESS 
TRIAL COUR>T CF MASSACHUSETTS 
EAST NORfCLK CIVISJCN 
FIFTY CH/STNLT STREET 
tiUINCYt/MA 02169 



PROJECT OlktCTOk 
CHRIbTINfc CtANE 



TITLE: ^JUVENILE RESTITUTION PROGRAM 



REPCRT PRC CLCEO? N CCST CENTER: CjJOP-SPEClAL EMPHASIS 
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CATEGORICAL AWARDS FOR CJJOP RELATING TO RfcSUlUTIuN PROGRAMS 
hCN-BLCCK /WARES flLfc.~FV 69 - dl 



PAGE 20 
0 2/ 24/ El 



PR0J6CT SUMMARY • r 

THIS PROGRAM WILL INCORPORATE A JUVENILE RESTITUTION PROGRAM AT THE OiSTRICT 

COURT OF EAST NORFOLK • WUlNCY.. MASS. AS AN ALTERNATIVE !U COMMITMENT hCR ALL 

JUVENILE OFFENDERS WHERE CamAGES RESULTING FRUM A JUVENILES OFFENSE ARE CF 

MEASURABLE MONETARY VALUE. THE PRCJECT WILL ALSO UFFEk EMPLOYMENT TO THESE 

JUVENILE CFFENGEkS BY EXPANDING THE PRESENT EMPLOYMtKT PRUJkCI KNOWS AS THE 

EARN-IT PRCGRA* AT THE DISTRICT CCURT OF t EAST NCkFULK. APPkuX IMAI ELY 320 YUUIh 
PER YEAR WILL BE SERVED • • 



TCTAl FOR STATE: 



*2. 247, 371 



9 
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categorical awaros fur cjjop relating to re:>uiumln programs 

NCN-8L0CK AWARDS FILE, FY 69 - 61 



STATE: MICHIGAN 



PACE 21 
02/2W81 



GRANT NO* 
78EOAXOU3 



AWARO AHOUNI 
*538,«39 



TUNC ING HISTCtY 

0 73 ED 4538, *39 



AWARD OAU 

09/30/78 



BEGIN OATE 
10/01/7* 



PROJECT MCN1T0R 
wCLFSCN, MARK 



eNU OATE 
11/30/81 



STATUS 
ACT lVt 



GRANTEE strt AND AOORESS 
COUNTY OF WAYNE, MICHIGAN 
JUVENILE DIVISION. PRCbAl E CCURT 
1025 EAST FORES! 
0E1RCIT, M WQJ 



PRCOtCT C1RECTUK 



TITLE: , POSITIVE ACIICN FOR YUUTH 

REPORT PROCUCEO? N COST CENTER: CJJDP-SPEC1AL EMPHASIS 
PROJECT SUMMARY' # 

THE COUNTY OF fcAYKE , MICHIGAN JUVENILE DIVISION PRUBATE COURT KILL BE THE 
GRANTEE KR THIS RESTITUTION PROJECT. TO ACHIEVE Hj> OtAL OF REDUCING JUVENILE 
CRIME, THE JUVENILE COURT IN WAYNE CUUNTY KILL IMPLEMENT A RESTITUTION PRCJECT 

Jft A0J UC1CAIICN. THE PRCJECT nILL eE HOUSEO if* THE COURT'S CLINIC SERVlCtS 
OIVYSlCN, AN C Thfc DIRECTOR OF THIS DIVISION hi LL BE THE PROJJECT U1RECTCR. A 
RESTITUTION CCGKCINATCR AND T WO VICTIM ADVOCATES AND A CLEfe* HILL AUM1N1S TER 
THE PRCJECT AND THEY WILL BE HOUSED IN THE CLINIC StRV ICE/ Dl V 1 S ICN INTAKE 
UNIT. THE. PRCJECT nILL IMPLEMENT A RESTITUTION PRUORAM W*i*CH HILL ENAbLfc 
AOJUOICATEO JUENILE CFFENOERS TO *Ak! MONETARY RE ^T II L I ION CR ENGAGE IN 
SERVICE TO TH VICT IK CR THE COMMUNITY. C.E.T.A. PLACEMENTS HILL BE USEu, FOR 
ELIGIBLE VCUTH, TC ENABLE frtE CF FENOE R TO EARN MONEY ANCiPAY KEiTltUTlUN. -HERE 
A YOUTH IS NOT C.E.T.A. ELIGIBLE THE YCUTH *1LL St PLACtlV I N CUMMUNITY SERVICE 
OR VICTIM SEPVICE. THE WAYNE CCUNfY JUVENILE COURT ^KOJECtS SERVING 1.200 
YOUTHS A YEAR FOR THE ThREE YEARS CF THIS GRANT. ' 1 



TOTAL FOR STATE: 



J53B.439 
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CATEGORICAL AWAROb FOR CJJOP RELATING To RESU^JluN PRUCRAMS PAGE 22 
NON-BLOCK AWARCSJILEi FY 69 - bl 02/24/81 

STATE: p I NNE SCI A 



GRANT NC. AWARO* AHCUN T AWARO OA I £ BEGIN OAIE ENO CAT E 

78EOAXO»5l 1443,716 09/30/78 12/C l/>b 03/31/81 

FUNOINC HISICRY PROJECT MCNI IOR STAIUS 

0 78 EO S453»690 SCHWARTZ * KAIMY ■ ACUVE 
0 78 EC $14,9/4 



GRANTEE NAPE A NO AOORESS PRCJtCI 01 RELlCK 

DEPARTMENT OF CCURI SERVICES OAVlU K SIfcENiUN 

JUVENILE PRC8AII0N DIVISION 
915 FIFTH STREET SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, PN 5*415 



TITLE: RESULT ION PROGRAM FOR JUVENILE OFFENDERS 
#m REPORT PRQCUCEC? N COST CENTER: CJJOP-SPECIAL EMPHASIS 
PRCJECT SUMMARY 

THE GRANTEE FCR THIS REST ITUT ICN PROGRAM FCR JOVENiLEt OFFENDERS WILL 6E 
HENNEPIN CQUMY. THE CAanT WILL, BE ADMINISTERED bY IhE HtNNEPlN COUNTY, 
OEPARIPEM Cf COURT SEf?VAC£S> v JUVEN ICE PROBATION S£«VlCE;>. THE PROJECT WILL 
" * l^ifMEK? 'A RErSUTUTlC* >RGCESS FCR AOJOOiCATEO DELlhv.Uti*T UFFENOEKS *hlLt nILL 
INCLUDE MONETARY AND CCMMUNIIY SERVICE RESIITUTIoN LUMPOrtENlS. YOUTH WHO ARE 
ORCERED TC PAKE PCNEIARY ftESTJTCTICN, AND WHO DC NUI HAVE IHEMEANS Tfc*&AKE 
PAYMENTS, .to ILL BE PLACED IN EMPLOYMENT SLOTS WHICH ARE SUPPUTUftfO 8V OJJOP 
FUNOS. THE GRANTEE PROJECTS SERVING 550 YOUTH PER YEAR OK 1100 YOUTH FOR THE 
TWO YEAR GRANT PtklOO. 

«\ 

GRANT NO. AWARO AMCUN T AWARO OAT E BEGIN DATE ENU OATE ' 

79OFAX0028 S320.263 02/ 16/79 " 03/01/79 0*/2tt/M 

FUNOING HISTCRY PROJECT MCNJTUR STATUS 

0 79 OF S320»263 SCHWARTZ, KAfhY • ALIIVE 

. GRANTEE NAPE AND AOORESS PRCJECT OIRECTOk 

FOREST LAKE YCUIH StRVICE BUREAU TOM OShALO 

1C66 SOUTH LAKE STREET 

FOREST LAKEt PH 55C25 02 

TITLE: WASHINGTON COUNTY JIVENILE RESTITUTION ALTERNATIVE 
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CATEGORICAL AWARDS FOR CJJDP RELATING 10 RESI1TUI1GN PROGRAMS 
NCN-BLGCK AWARCS Fllfct f V 69 - tfl * 

RCPCR1 PRCOLCEC? N CLST CENTbR: CJJOP-SPECIAL EMPHASIS 



PACE 23 



PROJECT SUMMARY 

UhCfcK AGREEMENT talTH THE WASHlNOlGN COUNTY CUURT iHii PRJJECI MILL tit 
A0M1 hi STEREO BY ThE fCRLSI LAKE YGOTH SERVICE BURfcAU ♦ Tnla PRCJIGI xiU PRGVlUE 
A RfcSTlTuUON >l T EKNA 1 1 vC lb 40 PERCENT CF ImE VOUlH At JUOl CAT EU FGK 
ShCPL If T 1NG f VANGALIiMi ThEM. PURSE SNATChINGi ANU UIhER ACTS UEEMEU 
APPRUPRIAIE fCR THE PKUoKAM BY THE JUVENILE JUUGE. 1I IS PhuJEClEC IHAT ThE USE 
CF THE REST 1 TGI 1 LN ALTERNATIVE WILL RESULT IN A IU PLRCENl Kt^GCTlGN IN 
INCARCERATION. WHEN A PETITION IS RECEIVED CN AN YCUTH, A kfcSUIUTiON 
CCCROINATOR MIL tl ASSIGNED It REV It* T HE CASE Tu UtTERMlNE iHb VlGTlM'i LOSS t 

NEGOTIATE A KfciTlIGIlCN AGREEMENT BEInEEN THE ThE viOUH ANu 1 Mt LfftNDEk. 
SIS W ILL BE PRESENTED TO IME CUURT AT TIME Of THE GGURI HEARING. If A'YIGTH 
EITHER PL E AGS GUILTY CR IS fCGND GOlLTYi I ME CGURI UNtS THAI RESTITUTION IS 
APPRCPR1AIE, ANC THE YOG 1 h AGREES TO RbSTl TUllUNt iMt OcUkT AGLPI THE 

NE GOT 1 AT EC CCMKACT IN ITa GRCER. PKbJECI SlAff hilt ThEN RbfER 1Mb YLOTH TC 
ENPl CYMbNl Gk CUMMUMIY SERVlGE SLOTS. I HE GRANT PKGJE G li SbRVlNG YLUTh 
OVER THE TmL YEARS CF ThE GRANT. 



GRANT NC. 

79EOAX0015 



AnARO AMOUNT 
i243i 453 



AtaAKO CAT E 

C2/23/7V 



BEGIN OAIE 
03/OL/7S 



cNJ DATE 

iW2<J/dl 



RINGING Hi STCfcY 

G /9 EC *2*Ji453 



GRANTEE NAME AND AOOkESS 
REO LAKE TRIER COONC1L 
PO BOX U5? 
riEMlCJli *N 5t601 



PROJECT KCMTCR 
SCHrfAftUt KATHY 
I 



STATUS 
AC 11 VE 



PRCJEGT C1REGTUK 
GEORbt SPEAki 



'TITLE: JUVENILE RESTITUTION 

REPORT PRCCLCEO? N CCST CENTER: CJ.JOP-SPEC1AL EMPHASIS. 



PROJECT 5LMPAFY 

.THE REO LAKE TRIBAL COUNCIL WILL BE THE GRANTEE FUR TrilS KESTITUI ION PROJECT. A 
REST1IUI1LN SIAFF M ILL BE EST ACL 1 Sh EO UNOER THE AUSPlCtS Of TRIBAL COUNCIL TO 
ADMINISTER THIS GRANT • AOJGOICATED OELlNCOENT YCGlHi WhC CGMMT OFFENSES 
\GA1NST PROPtm ANL PERiCNSt WILL HAVE THEIR CASE^ aCRttNtU BY THt RESTITUTION 
PROJECT STAFF. WHERE THE SIAFF DETERMINES THAT REST IT U I ION IS APPROPRIATE THEY 
MlU ACVCCATE fch THIS GlSPQSITlUN UlTh THE COURT, ih THE JUDGE DETERMINES THAT 
RESTITUTION IS APPROPRIATE, IT hi LL HCLD A SERIES Of HEARINGS hHEKE ThE 

•RESTITUTION AMOUNT ANC TYPE ILL BE NEGOUaTEO. AFTER THIS HEARING THE COURT 
■ ILL DETERMINE AND ORLEm THE AMOUNT ANC TYj\UF RESTITUTION., THE RESTITUTION 
CRCERED MAY EE IN THE FCRM OF MUNETARY PAYMENTS Tu THE VlCUPi MONETARY 
PA YHtN 15 TC ThE CCMKUNl TY t VICTIM SERVICE OK COMMUNITY SERVICE. YCUlH ORDERED 
TO MAKE RESTITUTION hILL THEN BE REfERREC TO OY PROJECT oT Af F TO EMPLOYERS! UR 
COMMUNITY SERVICES AGENCIES. THE APPLICANT PROJECIS SERVING 350 CLltNTS OVER 
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CATEGORICAL AWARDS fOR CJJOP RELATING TC REST ITU IoN PPlGKAMS PACE 24 
NON-tfLOCK AWARDS f HE. fY 69 - ttl " 02/24/81 

THE TWO YEARS GF T« GRANT • 



TGTAl FOR SUTE: *l,CC7»432 
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CATEGORICAL AtaARCS FOR CJJOP RELATING TO RESUICTIdN PROGRAMS 
NCN-BLOCk AWARCS flLEt FY 69 - 81 



STATE: nEVACa 



PACE 25 
02/2^/81 



GRANT SC. 

79EOAX0OC9 



AnARO A WCUNT 
*686>9S8 



An *(< o cat e 

12/19/ n 



8EG1N OAT t 
01/0j/?Y 



END OA IE 
02/ 16/81 



f UNOlNG HlSTCRt 

G 79 ED J60fci99d 



PROJECT PIN 1 TOR 
CtJCGkf OCtGLAS 



STATUS 
ACTI Vt 



GRANTEE N AME ANt ACORESS 
STATE OEP AR I>EM CF HUMAN RESOURCES 
YOUTH SERVICES AGENCY, ROCP 6CC 
KXhKEAO SURGING. 505 EAST KING STREET 
uCARSON CITY. NV 



PRCJECT DIRECTOR 
HiCHAEL KAU 



TITLE: RESTITUT 1CN-AN ALTERNATIVE TC INCARCERATION 

RfcPCRT PPCCUCEC? h CCST CENTER: C JJOP-SPEC 1 AL EMPHASIS 

FRCJECT Summary 

THE OfcPAR TPENT CF HUMAN RESCURCESt YOUTH SERVICES AdtNC Yi »1LL C00R01NATE A 
ST AT EM 10E PROGRAM TO IMPLEMENT kE S T 1 TCT 1 ON AS AN ALTER NAT 1 « t To INCARCERATION 
IN EACH CF TM NINE JUOICIAL DISTRICTS IN NEVAGA, OUkINu THt TftO YEAR PRGbkAM . 
APPKUXlMA T EL Y dlC JUVENILE UFFLNOfcRS fclL. L MAKE RtSIITUllUN TO T Ht VICTIMS OF 
IHE1R CRIMES eY PRoVlOlNG MONETARY ASSISTANCE OR 8Y PERFORMING 01HEOI SERVICE. 
PROJE01 ACTIVITIES WILL INCLUDE JOB CCUNSELING ANb PLACEMEN I . SouSlClZEO 
EPPLCYPEM ANC OtNERAL PROBATION COUNSELING. THIS PROJECT HAS SeLECTEU FOR 
FONQlNu FROM A LARUE NUMBER CF APPLICATIONS WHICH rfERE RECEIVED IN COMPETITIVE 
RESPONSE TO HE PROGRAM ANNOONCEMENT RESTITUTION: AN A L ltRNAT 1 Vt TC 
INCARCERATION. 



GRANT NC. 
79JNAX0016 



AWARD AMOUNT 
*496t 113 



AnARO DATE 

04/04/79 



8EG1N DATE 
04/01/ /V 



1ENC CAIE 
Oi/31/81 



fUNO INC HISTORY 
0 79 JN 
S 80 JN 



12 2 1. 113 

W75.CCC 



PRCJECT MONITOR 
BlONOlt LOUIS 



STATJS 
ACTIVE 



GRANTEE NAPE AND AOORESS 
NAT CNCL CF JUVENlLtt FAMILY CT JUDGES 
J»0 BCX 697B 

RENO f NV B95C7 * . 



PRCJECT C1RECT0R 
LOUIS ft MChARUY 



Tl TA.E" : 



JUVENILE COURT JO'OGES TRAINING PROJECT 
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CATEGCR IC AL Ah ARCS FOR CJJGP RELATING TO RESIlTCllUN PROGRAMS 
..NCN-BLCCK Am ARCS FILE, FY 69 - 61 



PAGE 26 
02/24/81 



REPORT PRC01X6O? N CCS1 CENTER: CJJCP-N1JJDP 
PROJECT SUMMARY 

IHE GENERAL POkPU**nUF IMIS PRC JEC 1 IS TO PROV 1 OE TxAlNlNG IC JUVENILE CCGRI 
JUOGES A NO CTHER CUUR1 REL AT EC PERSONNEL IN ORDER THAI IrtfcY MAY BE AO LE H MURE 
EFFECTIVELY CAKKY Jul THEIR R E SPGNSiB I LI li E S. IHE MAJCh OBJECTIVES lF IH1S 
PRCJECT AR*E AS FOLLG*: 1U PRCV10E INSTRUCTION hHCH EMPhASUfcS IHE CONCEPT GE 
DEINSTITUTIONALIZED SERVICES FCR DELINQUENT CH 1 LUKtN • It EXPLORE IHE 
POSSIBILITY CF RESTITUTION AS AN ALTERNATIVE OlSPoSIUGNAL RECUlREMtNI FlR THE 
YOtlHFUL OFFENDER ANO AS A FULL CP PARI 1 AL RELIEF 1.0 IFE VICUM; To PKuVlbE 
INSTRUCTION FCCUSEO UK DIVERSION ANC LE IN S 1 1 1 UI lUNAL U A 1 1 ON OF STATUS UFFEKOEK, 
PARTICULARLY FROM FACILITIES IN hhlCH LELlNCUEMS ARE SERVfcL, 1U PROVIDE 
INSTRUCTION WhlCh EMPhASUfcS THE PRINCIPLE OF QUE PROCESS* NOT UNLY IN COURT 
RELA1E0 PKCGRAPS BUI ALSO IN SChCOL DISCIPLINARY SITUATIONS ANU SOCIAL AGENCY 
DEIERHINAI 1CNS AFFECTING CHILDREN A NO YOUTH; ANO TO PROV 1UE INSTRUCTION h h IC H 
URGES THAT CHILDREN NCI BE SERVEu IN THE SAME FACILITIES AS ADULTS* DURING THE 
ONE YEAR GRANT PERIOD CONCENTRATED TRAINING hi LL bfc PRCVlDEO FOR A TtTAL OP 570 
JUVENILE COURT JUDGES AND COURT RELATtC PERSONNEL. IN AJUlTlON &0U JUVENILE 
JUSTICE SYSTEM PE RSUNNt L hi L L BENEFIT FRCM TRAINING PRCGRAMS PRUV10EO IN 
CCOPERATJCN hllh LOCAL* STATE* REGIONAL* AND/OR NATIONAL ORuANlZA 1 1 ONS . 



TOTAL FOR STATE: 



$1* 183. Ill 
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CATEGORICAL A«A*DS FOR CJJOP RE L All NG TO REST 1 101 ION PRIOkAHb 
NCN-6L0CK AtaAxCS FILE. FIT 6S - ai 

SI AT C ; NEW FAHPSMIK6 



PACE 27 
02/24/ei 



GRANT NC. 
7EOFAX0221 



AM ARC AMCUNI 



A 



FUNDING niSICRY 

0 7a .OF SllCf615 



Ah ARC CATE 

C9/J0/78 



BEGIN DATE 
10/01/ 7tf 



FFCJECI MCMIOR 
SMlIh, FRANK L. 



CNU DATE 

OW 30/80 



oIAIUS 

tNO-OATE PASSEC 



^R AN TiE NAPE AND ADDRESS 

IHE FkUNCS PFCGRAM, INCURPuRAI LL 

PC BOX 1321 

CCNCURC» NF C3301 



PRCJECI ClRECloR 
RICHARD HAASt.S* 



MILE:- RESTITUTION PRCGR AM FCR ACJUCICATEO JUVENILE CFE£NOEKi> 



PEPCRI PRCCCCE07 



CCSI CENTER: C JJOP-S PECUC tMPhASlb 



FRCJECI SUMMARY 

TFE FRIENDS PROGRAM HAS BEEN CONOUCUNG A RE S*I 1 I UI 1 CN PP^JECI FCR VCJt F IFAI 
ARE MEMBERS CF I HE FR 1 fcSLS FOR Iht PAST YEAR, out To THE boLCfcSb OF THIS 
SERVICE. THE CGNCCRO 01 STRICT CCCRI « PPCBA 1 1 CN CFFlCfc ANC THE CGNCuRC PoL 1C E 
CE PAR T MENT FAVE REQUESTED IFAI IHE FRlENOS tXPANO IIS RE SIl I CI 1 UN COMPCNEMS IC 
ACCUMMOOAIE PCST ADJ001CAIEJ YCUIH. THE CoNCoRO C1SIKKT COURT HAS AGKEtJ IC 
FEFER APPROXIMATELY 60 YOUTH PER YEAH TO I HE FRIENDS Ai A IfcRM OF tHElh 
PRCS A I ICN. TFE PROGRAM HAS 06 1 Af NEC MCPE THAN ENOUGH AGREEMENTS FRuM BUSINESSES 
ANO COMMUNITY AGENCIES To PCACE THE Ex^EClEU NU«uEk CF KiFtRRALS. JUVENILES 
REFERRED BY IhE CCflCCRC DISTRICT CCURT TC SERVE RESMlOllUN *hG ARE jNIERESIEO 
IN mCRKING AI IHE FRIENDS PKUCRAM SILL BE CAREF UlL Y SUPERVISED AND CCUNSECEO. 
THEIR CBJECI1VE tt ILL BE IC HAVE THE YCUIH COMPLEtE A ME ANINGFCL RESI11CUCN 
PROJECT Ih AT (.ILL MEET THE CONTRACTUAL REQUIREMENTS tiHlLE AI THE SAME I IHE 
PROVIDE AN ATMOSPHERE FOR POSITIVE ANO RESPONSIBLE GRCkhi, 



IOIAL FOR STAIE: 



$110^15 
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categorical awards fcr cjjOp relating to restitution programs 

NCN-8LOCK AkARCS F ILL i FY 69 - 81 

STATE: NfW JERSEY 



PACE 23 
C2/24/ei 



GRANT NO. 
78E0AX0161 



AWARD AMOUNT 
1520*37* 



AteAKO DATE 

C9/30/78 



BEGIN uAIc 
01/15/7V 



cNU OA IE 
0*/ U/bl 



fUNClNG h 1ST CRY 

0 76 ED SS20.375 



PROJECT MCNJTOR 
SMTH. FRANK C. 



STATUS 

fcNO-OA I E PASSEC 



GRANTEE NAKE ANO AOCKESS 

SUPREME CLURT OF NEW JERSEY 

ACM 1 N 1 S THAT 1 VE OFFICE CF THE CCURT 

3*9 STATt h005£ ANNEX 

1RENTCN, NJ C862S 



PRCJECT CIRUlLh 
^ EOhARO NIEMIlRA 



I lTLfei 



STATE OF NEW JERSEY JUVENILE RESUTUUCN PROGRAM 



report procucej? n cost center: cjjop'speclal tmfhasis 
Project summary 

[he state l»f new jtrsey juvenile restitution program js btlng implements by 
ihe state soprlme ccurt in 19 counties, the program «i ll dk admin js ibkeo by the 
4cministrative office 41f ,ihe ccurts. the project auoressts the lack l f 
meaningful dispositional alternatives 10 incarceration uhllh result in yooth 
being more accountablwor their behavior. the goal of tht project is to 

INVOLVE 2.499 YCUTH PER YEAR, ACES l\ To IB* IN A STAlEhlUE RESTlTUTiCN PRCGRAP 
ANO TO PROVIDE PARTIAL REDRESS TO VICTIMS OF JUVENlLk CRIME, ENHANCING THE 
iNAOE OF ThE JUVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEM ANO REDUCING THt NOrtdLR GF x YOUlhS 
COMMITTED TO JUVENILE JNSTITLT1CNS BY 20% PER YEAR. CF THt 4,49V YGUThS TC BE 
SERVED* 232 YCUTh *JLL BE PLACEC IN REST If UT ION IN L 1E0 A J NCARCERAT luN AND 
2*267 OThlER ADJUDICATED YCUTH hlLL PARTICIPATE IN THE PRU&kAM. ALoO. 20J 
RECUCT1CN IN ThE kECICIVISM RATE JS A COMPANION GOAL OF THE PROGRAM. 



GRANT NO. 
76EOAX0169' 



AnARD AMOUNT 
S27b,U8 



FUNDING H IS T CRY 

0 78 ED $278*148 



At* ARC CATE 
09/JO/70 



SEGJN U ATE 
10/15/7d 



PRCJECT MCN1T0R 
SMITH* FRANK C. 



ENU OATE 
Ot>/Ol/Ul 



STATUS 
ACTIVE 



GRANTEE' NAME ANO AOORESS 

CAMDEN COUNTY PROBATION DEPARTMENT 

327 MARKET STREET 

CAMCEN* NJ 08101 



PRCJECT CJRECTLR 
KENNETH db SHY fc A o E R 



TITLE: CAMOEN COUNTY JUVENILE RESTITUTION PROGRAM 




I 
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C A IEGCR 1CAL AnAROS FCR CJJCP RELAIInG 10 RtSMIUllUN PROGRAMS PAGE 29 
NCN-8L0C K AXAKCS FILE, Ft 69 - 31 02/2W81 

REPOPI PROCUCEO? N C&ST CEMER: t JJOP-SPECI AL EMfhAilS 

PRCJECI SUMMARY 

THE CAMDEN CCUMY JUVENILE RESIIlUTlUN PRUGKAM hILL dt t i I A b L i iHbu hi THlN THE 
CAMOEN COUNTY PKUBATKN OEPAR THENT AND uLOUCESTEK CLUNlY ANU b ILL StKVE I HE 
JUVENILE ANC CCMESIIC RELATIONS COURI. ALTHOUGH ONE AlH OF IhE PROGRAM wlLL BE 
THE RfcSICRAlILN !C THE VlCTiPi ThE PRIMARY ThRUS! XlLL 8E IU COKRECT *N0 
Rt M f I L I TAT E IhE JUVENlLt. UPCN THE FlNOlNG OF OfcL 1 NWUEM Y IhKUUUH A FLRMAL 
HEARINGe IM: JUVENILE CCORI JuCGE kill CONSIDER iHc PUIENUAL PLACEMfc M OF JHE 
VOUTH IN IHE RESUTUTICN PROGRAM. IF UEIMEO APPRUPKlAlE A KEbTiTUl 1 UN 
INVESTIGATION hILL Bfc LRCCREO. IhE JUVENILE ANU UUMEillC KtLATIONS OOLRIS ALSO 
SERVES OLCUCEMEK CUONTY. iHtREFGRE, A IOIAL OF 332 AUJUUKATEU OfcLlNCuEMS 
W 1 L L**8E SERVtO. 300 FROM C AM Li E N AND 32 FROM GLOUCtiTEK. A <*u* KEpUCIICN Ih THE 
RECIDIVISM RATt UF CELlNCUENTS PAR 1 1 C IPAT,I NG IN THE Rt^MTUllCN PRUU*AM IS A 

CLMPAN ion goal . 



TCI AL FOR STATE: S798.S23 
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Categorical awards for cjjop relating to restitution prllkamS 
ncn-8lock awarcs filet fy 69- 61 

STAT E: Nfx YORK 



PAGE 30 
0?/24/ei 



Gram no, 

78EQAX0162 



AkAMO AMOUNT 
S2»l»5t6^7 



AMARO DATE 
C9/30/78 ' 



3EGIN UAlfc 
11/23/76 



END OATE 



fUNClNG HI ST CRY 

0 76 60 >2 » 289 ♦ 3 25 

C 76 EL $103,t9fc 



PROJECT MONITOR 
SHI TH • FRANK C« 



5IAI0S 
ACT iVE 



GRANTEE NAME ANO AOCKESS 
NEk 10RK STATE DIVISION OF* PRC 8AT 1CN 
4vlOW£R BU1LU1NG 
EMPIRE STATE f L A / A 
ALBANY, NY 1 222 J 



PRCJtCT 01 KEL ILK 
TO 8t NAMfcG 



TITLE: Nth YORK STATE REST I TUT 1CN PRCGRAM 
o REPCRT PRCCUCEC? N COST CENTER: CJ JDP-SP E C 1 AL EMPHASIS 
PROJECT SUMMARY 

THE "JUVENILE HE S T 1 TUT 1 CN PROJECT m IS BEING IMPLEMENT^ BY. THE NEW YORK STATE 
OlVlSION OF PROBATION IN NINE COUNTIES. THE PAR J1C1 PAT 1 NL COUNTIES ARE: , 
SUFFOLK* NASSAU* ALBANY* RENSSELAER* SCHENECTADY* aAKATLoAt FLLTUNt MONTGOMERY,* 
AN C hAR REN* THE PROGRAM hi LL BE AOMlN 1 ST EREO BY THE NEfc YUkK STAT.E C1V1S1LN CF 
PROBATION IN THREE SITES: SITE 1 - SUFFULK COUNTY* SHt 11 - NASSAU COUNTY* ANO 
SITE III- - REGIONAL UROLP LP STATE «CCUNT 1 ES 1NCLUQ1NG ALBANY, SChtN ECT A CY » 
SARATOGA* RENSSELAER* FULTON* MONTGOMERY * ANO teAKKtN CCLNIlES. THE COUNTIES 
VARY IN NATURE FROM RURAL TO METROPOLITAN/SUBURBAN* THE GOAL UF THE PROJECT IS 
TO INVOLVE- 432 YOUTH PER YEAR* AGES 10 TO 16* IN AN ADJLJlOATEO REST1 TUT 1 CN 
PROGRAM* ANO TO THEkEFORE PRCVlOE PARTIAL OR TOTAL REDKtSS TO VICTIMS OF 
JUVENILE CRIME* ENHANCING THE IMAGE OF THE JUVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEM ANC RECUClNG 
THE NUHdER Cf YOUTHS COMMITTED TO JUVENILE INSTITUTIONS* 



TOTAL FOR STATE: 



$2. 185*627 



f 



» O 

"ERIC 



79-489 0-81- 
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CATE6UR1CAL AkAR OS FOR CJJOP RELATING TU Rt S T J lb I iuf* PRCGRAMS PACE 31 
NC N-BLCC K AHARCS FlLtt FY 69 - til 02/24/(1 



STATE: CFK 



GRANT NO. AWAkO AMCUN 1 AhAKO CA I E BEGIN U AT t ENU OA U 

78E0AXO15? ili<i,^Z 09/3O/7tf 11/01/76 01/31/bl 

FUND 1 KG H1SICRY * PRCJECT RCNlTGR MAIUS 

C 78 £D '»749»5<i2 kCLFiCN* MARK y tNO-OATE PASSEC 

GRANTEE NAPE ANU ADDRESS ' PRCJECT ClFECluR 

GEAUGA CCUMY CORRlSS 1CNERS GLORIA ikUPb 
C0CR1 HCUSE AANEX 

CFAROCN*' CF 440*4 - * 

TITLE: GEAUGA CCUMY-JUV OF F END ER-A L TE RHA 1 1 VE 10 I M. AKCERA T ICN^ 

REPCPT PfUCLCEC? N CCST CfcMfcH: C JJDP-SPEC1AL EMFhASJS 



* PRCJECT StRHARY 

THIS PROJECT IS FUNOEU PURSUANT TO THE SPECIAL EMPHASIS INITIATIVE* RESTITUTION 
BY JUVENILE OFFENOERS: AL TERN AT 1 VE, TO INCARCERATION • TH1 i PROJECT hi L L SbPPORI 
THE GEAUGA CCLNTY JLVENILE CCLRT IN AN EFFORT TC PRCVlLE AN ALTERNATIVE TC 
1NCARCERAT1CN ANC TO IN'CREASE THE SENSE UF RESPONSIBILITY ANO ACCUUNTABl LJ TY CN 
THE PART OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS FOR THEJR OE L 1 NGUENT BEhAVlGR. THIS PRbGRAH mILL 
SERVICE 3?? ACJUC1CATE0 YCUTH Iff A TmU YEAR PERlU) THRCCGH DIRECT HCNEIARY ^> 
PAYMfcNT THRCLGh SUPPURTEU C0MRU.1 TY SERVICE WORK 10 TAkUtT tCUf H kHO h ILL MAKE 
REST 1TUT 1CN TC THE VICTIMS OF CRIME. ThE PROJECT mILL BE JMPLEMtNTtL BY A 
CCtNTY-tllCE REST 1TUT ICR PPCCESS IN WHICH JUVENILE OFFENDERS ILL tit PL AC 1 1 AND 
TRAINED IN PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT. [HIS PROGRAM k ILL BE ACMlNlSIEREO BY THE 
GEAUGA CCUNIY kCKK PROGRAM OFFICE. 



GRANT NO. 
790FAX0034 



AkAftO ARCUNT 
»608»350 



AWARO CATE 

03/01/79 



BEGIN OATc 
03/01/79 



fcNO &AIE 
02/28/bl 



fUNOlNG HISTORY 

0 79 OF $608,350 



PPXJECT MCNITOR 
SM lTH*t FRANK 0* 
\ 



STATUS 
ACTIVE 



GRANTEE N /HE AND AODRESS 
CINCINNATI INSTITUTE OF JUSTICE 
222 EAST CENTRAL PARK k AY 
CINCINNATI* Ch 4,520*? 



PRCJECT U1RECTUR 
JAY TALBOT 



TITLE! HAMILTON CNTY jyV COURT RES1TU10N WORK THERAPY PROGRAM 



t 



79 



CAT EGOR 1C AL ArfAHOS FUR CJJDP RELATING 1C RESIULUON PRUGhAKS . PAGE 32 

;,ncn-blcck AhAftcs flit, fy 6S - oi . ^ ' o*/2*/u 

REPORT PRCCUCEC? N CCSt CENT Eft* CJJOP-SPECIAL ENPHASI S 
PRC JEC1 SUMMARY 

THIS PRLJfCI IS BEING FUNDED PURSUAN1 10 THE SPECIAL tNPrtA^iS INITIATIVE, 
"REST 11UT 1CN Br JUVENILE CFFENLERS: AN ALTEKNA.T 1 Vt It iNcAKLEMI I CN." IhlS 
PROJECT N ILL SUPPCRI Thfc HAM 1 LION COUNT* JUVENlLt COURT IN AN EFFLRJ K PROVIDE 
AN ALlERNATIvE 10 INCARCERATION AND 10 INCREASE Ihfc SENSt U RESPONSIBILITY ANC 
ACCOUNT AB1 LIT Y ON I HE PART Of JUVENILE OFFENDERS FUK TntlH UELlhUUENl bfcHAVUh. 
THIS PRCGkAM ULL SERVICE M)0 ADJUDICATED YOUTH IN A I IftA* FEKlOi; T HKOU&H 
CIKECT MUNf T AKY PAYMENT ThROUGH SUPPORJEJ fcUNNUNllY SER>lCt XUK* 10 TARCtl 
YOUTH kHC klLL MAKE RESTITUTION TC THE VICTIMS CF CKImE.'ImE PRUEUI »ILL BE 
IMPLEMENTED CY A CUUNTY-hlCt RESTITUTION PROCESS IN hniUh JoVtMLE OFFENDERS 
MILL eE PLACED AND TRAINED IN PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLUYMthT. IhiS PKOUR AM kILL BE 
AOM IN 1STERED ev TbE CINCINNATI INSTITUTE OF JUSTICE. 



GRANT NC. AtaARD AMCLNT AkARD DATE BEGIN DATE END CAIE 

79EOAJ00O2 *S0t640 , 11/09/78 1.2/01/75 0</2*/tl0, 

fUNDINC HISTCSY PRCJECtImCNIIOR HIATUS 

0 79 ta J*0»64C SCHWARTZ i KAIHY ENO-UAT E PASSED 

/ 

GRANTEE NAME ANO ADDRESS ■ PROJECT LlREClOn 

BELMONT -HARRISON CUUNTY JUVENILE 01 ST CHE T KALIS 

ROUTE ONE HAPMCND RCaC 

Saint cla irsvule r ch «j9*o - * 

J \ 

TITLE: JUVIMLE RE S 1 1 ILTI CN/fcCRK PROGRAM 

. <EpCRT* PRCCUCEC? N CCST CENTER: CJJDP-^SPECIAC tMPhASI S 

/• i » ^ > 

THl ^PROJECT *1S BEING FUNDEo PLRSUANT TO THE SPECIAL EHPHAiiS iNlTiATIVEt 
•RESTITUTION eY JUVENILE CFFENCERS: AN ALTERNATIVE 10 INCARCERATION." THl S 
PROJECT klLL'SUPPCKT THE BELMCM-HAP^ISCN COUNTY JUVENILE UI STRICT IN AN EFFORT 
TC PROVICE AN ALTERNATIVE TO INCARCERATION ANO; TO INCREASt.ThE SENSE CF 
RESPONSIBILIIY AND ACCOUNTABILITY e**TF£ PART CF JUVENILE 6FJENCERS FOR THEIR 
DELINQUENT' BEHAVIOR. THE PROGRAM WILL SERVE *>3 AOJUOICAUD YOUTH IN A* ONE YEAR 
FERIOO THROUGH PXCVlClNC RESTITUTION ThROUGH CCMMUh I TY SEKVICE JOBS AND 
v PAYMENTS TO.lHf ' VICT IMS SUBSIOIZEO THROUGH G&ANT FUNDS* 



< 



ERIC 
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CATEGORICAL 'MfM W ojjiiP Mtflwc T 0 RESTITUTE PROGRAMS PAGE 33 
NCN-BLCCK AtaARCS F U6t FV69 - dt 0$/24/8l 

79E0A T X SS» "^AVvV *" AR ° BeCIN'oAie fcNU DATE 

79E0AX0QQ3 *212,071 ||/Q*/78 12/01/78 

fUNOING HI5ICRY PROJECT MCNlT OR 

0 79 £0 *2I*,07I SMITH* FRANK U. 



11/30/81 



STATUS 
ACTIVE 



GRANTEE MKE AHC AOCRESS PROJECT QikfCruft 



650 CAN STREET 
AKRCK, CH 44310 



IlIlES CMLC RESPONSIBILITY PROJECT 



REPORT PR0CUCE07 N COSIXENTER; C JJOP-SPECiAl EMPHASIS 
PROJECT SUMMARY 

'^L22SiffJ/JilK S fh?, H ? tACK ° F MEANiNCfUt OPPOSITIONAL ALTERNATIVES TO 
i!£i5^5 hHlCH * ESUlT YOUTH BEING hELU MORE ACCOUNTABLE FOR THtlR 

BEHAVIOR. THE COURT EXPECTS TC SERVE '3C0 YOUTH PER YEA*, AGES 12-17. 

WILL BE "at tTra^T^ JS^S^J'f "J!""- ™* OrVp' RFORMEO 

IwifS f WIIlK of sloi! HCUR '-* UH fHE «SIIIJO^AMUIN1 NOT TL 



mfilxStaS* *"i;*t M J«? T ' hAR ° BEGIN DATE END DATE 

79E0AX0004 4247,501 11/09/78 % 12/01/7* 11/30/dl 

fUNOING HISTORY PROJECT MONITOR STATUS 

0 79, EO $247,501 SMITH, FRANK 0. ' AC TIVE 

GRANT E E NJME JNC AOCRESS PROJECT OIRtLlLA 

LUCAS COUhTY JUVEMLE COURT OON POMPA 

429 MICHIGAN STREET - ' 

TCLEOCt CH 43624 

TITLEl LUCAS COUNTY JUVENILE COURT RESTITUTION PROGRAM 

REPORT PRO0UCE07 N COST CENTERS CJJOP-SPECIAL EMPHASIS 
PROJECT SUMMARY 





o * 
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CATEGORICAL At* ARCS FOR CJJCP RELATING 10 RESTITUTION PROGRAMS 
NON-BLOCK AMARCS FlLEt FY 69 - 81 



PAGE 34 
02/24/81 



FOR f HE VICTIP ANO* COMMUNITY SERVICE JOBS, THE PRCJ EC I> OES 1 GN ALSO INCLUCES A 
PUBLIC AWARENJESS/ECUCAl ICN COMPONENT AND A CLIENI TRACKl.su SYSTEM. 



GRANT NO. 
19JSAX00D8 



AWARD AMCUNI 
1239.400 



fUNO ING HI STCdY 

L 79 JS , *239»40C 



AWARD CAT E 

02/23/79 



BEGIN OATE 
03/01/79 



PROJECT MCNI TOR 
WGLFSCNt MARK 



ENO DAT I 

0£/ *a/^a 

STATUS 
ACTIVE 



GRANTEE NAME ANO AOORESS 
<AOAMS COUNTY eCARC OF COMMISSIONERS 
AOAMS CCCNTY CCuRIHCUSE 
MEST UNlCNt Ch 45693 



PRCJECT DIRECTOR 
WILLIAM 'SHANNON 



TITLE: • aOAPS-BRCmN CCUrflY JUVENILE LFFENOER REST I TOT ICN PRC JECT 

REPCRT PPCCLCEC? N CCST CENTEF: C JJOP-SPECIAL EMPhA^IS 
FRCJECT S0MM/RY 

THE GRANTEE FOR THIS PROJECT IS THE ADAMS CCONTY BOARD CF CUPMSS ICNE RS THEY 
WILL AOHjNISIEfJ, THE GRANT FOR 80 TH COUNTIES. THE PKUJECTt WHICH WILL BE 
IMPLEMENTED IN BCIH COUNTIES. HAS AS ITS PRIMARY GOAL Tht t j T ABL I SHWENT CF AN 
EFFECTIVE^ RESTITUTION PROGRAM -AS AN AOdlVONAL ALTERNATIVE Tt IkAOITIONAL 
INCARCER A T ICR FOR ADJUDICATED OEL INGUENT^ OFFENDERS • THIS 00 A L WILL BE 
ACCOMPLISHED eY PLACING COURT REFERRED AOJUOICATEO YOUTH UN RESTITUTION. 
RESTITUTION MY TAKE FCRM CF EITHER UlRECT MONETARY PAYMENT S t OlRECT SERVICE TO 
THE VICTIM* COMMUNITY SERVICE OR A COMBINATION CF THESE. THE APPLICANT PRCJECTS 
SERVING 66 ACJUDICATED DELlNCUENT YCUTh WHO WOULD .HAVE LTHERWiSE BEEN 
INCARCERATED. 



GRANT NO. 

80JSAXOQ08 



AW-ARD AMCUNT 
148,407 



AWARD OATE BEGIN OATE ENO CAT E 

03/10/80 0 3/ CI/ 6 0 02/ 2b/ bi 



FUNOING HISTCRY 

0 80 JS ' S48t407- 



PROJECT. MONITOR 
SCHWARTZ* KATHY 



STATUS 
ACTIVE 



GRANTEE NAPE ANO AOORESS 

BELMCNt HARRISON JUVENILE OISTRlCT 

SARGLS JUVEMIE CENTER 

68 131 HAMMOND RCLAU 

SAINT CLAmS^ffTE, OH 4 3950 

TlTLf JUVENILE REST ITU? ION/MCRK PROGRAM 



PRCJECT OIRECTOk 
CHET KALIS 



.ERJC 



c - 
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CAIfCCHCAl AWARDS fCk CjJOP RUAUNG TO RfcSTUUllON PROGRAMS 
NON -BtGCK AWAftOS F ILE i Ft 69 - b" HHLuKAMS 

RfPCRI PROCEED? K CCST CENIfckr CJJOP-SPUlAL fcMPMASIS 



PACE 35 



PRCJ£CI SUMMARY * * 

S'lrt'L^Vii^ol 5o»eN? ? J * "EKAI ION r *NC f> ItJ J CUM*Not ' IU 'pRU VI LE ^R EORE SS 
COORI *KC 1 0 IKCREAiE ^ ' E ACCC0N1 ABlLllv^GF \» l •«*« IMJmJSu 

Resmiuios vu joe n«i«fM? r0u ' Hi ' hw< ,rteiK '*tw« 



IOUI FOR S T A IE : 



W.I55.9U 



»- 9 



* . * 



EIUC .'.^j 



* . • *■ - * * 



4f- 
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CATEGORICAL AWARDS FOR CJJCP REL Al 1NG 10 RESWTUTlUN PROGRAMS PAGE 36 
NGN-BLOCK AhARCS^J^. FY 69 - 81 02/2W61 



^TATE: CklahCma 



GRAM NO. 
/9^SAX0009 



AfciARO AMOUNT 



A K A R 0 GATE. BEGIN DATE 
02/23/79 03/01/79 



feNO CAU 
02/28/81 



FUNCUG MSICRY 

0 79 JS $3*0.398 



PROJECT MCNMOR 
SCHWARTZ • KAIHY 



GRANT tl K APE ANO AOCrfESS 

JUVENILE BUREAU 0 1 ST U OF OKLAHOMA CMY 
321 PARK AVEfcUE t ROOM 2U * 
XKLAHOMA CMli CK M1C2 



;pp 



STATUS 
ACIIVE 



PROJECT ulktCTUR^ 
ANNE ASPLUNC ' ' 



I1U.E!*" CKlAFOMA CCUNTV JUVENILE BUREAU RESII1U1I0N PROGRAM. 

REPCPT PRCCUCE07 |A COST „C£MER: CJJOP- SPECIAL EMPHASI* 
PROJECT /SUMMARY 

THE PROJECT IS BEING FUNOEO PuRSJj>M IC THE SPECIAL EMPHASIS INITIATIVE* 
•RESTITUTIO* &Y •JUJENIL E ofFENDWlS: ALTERNATIVE 1U INCARCERATION.* WIS PfcOJECI 
WILL SUPPQRI IhE RlAI-OMA COUNTY » IN AN EFFQkT tb PR0V10E AN- AL IbRNA 1 1 VE IC 
INCARCERATION ANU 10 f NCREaSE THt S£N$E OF RE SPCNS Id U 1 IY A*ft Att CUM ABILITY CK 
IHE PARI CF JUVENILE CFFENSERS FUR THEjR OEL INOOENI BEHAVlUk.THl S PRCCRAP WILL 
SERVICE 1.800 AUJUOICAlEC JUVEMIE YCCTH IN, A 2 YEAR PfrRlUO TVRCUGB CUECI 
MCNE1ARY PAYMENT AND THROUGH SUPPLRTEO COMMUNITY SbRVlCt «*bRKWL TARGET YCUTH 
kHG blLL MAKE* RESTITUTION TO THE VICTIMS OF CRIPE. THE PkOJlCT hlLL bk 
IMPLEMENTED tY A CGUNTYhlOE RESTITUTION PROCESS IN hhJCH JUV v EMl£ GFf tNOERS ^ 
taJLL 8E PLACEC ANO T/AlNEC IN PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT. THIS PROGRAM ULL BE 
ADNINIST/WEO BY" THE JUVENJLE BUREAU oF THE U I STRICT CbORT L> CrtLAHUMA CUJMY. 



TOTAL FOR STATE! 



*3>0,3<38 



0 
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\ ' 

CAIEGCRICAL AKAKCS fCR "J>*",TiNC '0 AEMIFUIlUN PR C ORA*S 
*C*-6LCU AKAR\S FILE, fy 69 -<6i 



STATfe: CPECLN 



PACE 37 
02/24/61 



^i 1 ?^" 0 * *** H ° A ^^»* A»AR0 OAFE 

17N1990005 .'im.fH^ 10/20/76 



fUNCINC HSFCPV • ; ' 

C 77 M H.72,697 
0 77 M »24 f 9^ 



bEG IS OAIE 
10/20/ 7o 



PRCJECF MLS I I Lft 

Smain* *papela 



LNL CAFE 
12/ 31/16 



ilAFUS 

I SAC I AVAIL ADO 



GRAS TEE hint AhO AOCRESS 
INSFIFUFE 01- PUlCY ANALYSIS 
77/ HIGH SFREU, iUM£ 222 
EUCENE, CR 97402 



PRtJfcXI clHtcILK 
PE1EK H SChNt'iuER 



fllLfc; JUVENILfc RLSFIILIICS 



REPCRF PROClCEO? Y COST CENFEP* CJ JOP-N IJJC*> 
-.PRCjECF SU»»I»ARY 



OF mHAT FYPES oVSwrirwii. »Jc «*f^!? * C nILL fCCU * ,Mfc RESEARCH OuESFICN 

conSh Sum! Mm2 S«wS« JfS fl » ^ 0K uf "^»s anc oncer .hat 

AREAS! RCCIO I S E tSIcnSJ V C UH I MPAC T c'lh^m'v "" A *<^ IN fCUR 

ACCESS. V ' VltllH IMPACT, COMMUNITY i*PACI, ASO PROGRAM 



Gram 30. 

79JNAX0009 



aWo AACUNT 
M,3S2 f E4* 



AhARO CATS 
Cl/29/79 



'UNO ISG HISTCRY 



79 
60 



JN 



S702 f 44 7 

U*9,sse 



BEGIN UAIc 
01/29/7* 



PPCJECF RCMTCR 
StfAIN, PAMELA 



thO OAFE 
"12/3C/60 

HIATUS 

fcSD-OA I E PASSED 



GRANTEE htpl ' ANC ACORESS 
INSTITUTE OF POLICY ANALYSIS 

777 high sireet, rccw 222 
Eugene* or 97401 



PROJECT OlhbdfCK 
PE IEH K SChSfc I OtR 

i 



HUE* f*TICKAL EVALUAFKN CF JUVENILE RtSTITUFlON p^JtC F S 
s 

REPORT PRCCUCEO? Y COST CENTERJ CJJOP-NIjjup 
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CAT tCC« ICAt A.ARCS FOR CJJOP RUA1IMJ 10 RtSUltUUS J>RCGRAW$ 
NCN-81CCK JMARCS FlLt, FY 69 - at 



PACE 38 
Oi/?4/£l 



PKCJECI SUXPA0Y 

THIS PkOJEU, 10 8E SOPPORUO BY JLVENUE JUSTlCfc UN) fUNOS. hJLL INVOLVE THE 
S6CCN0 PHASE CF A NAI 1CNAL £VA*l>A! 1CN Lf 1HE OJJtP JOVfcNlLL RESTJIUIION 
1N1I1AUVE. Ih£ PAJLR CoJECUVES CF IMIS E VALUA I iuN AHt : 10 CtVELLP I NF CRM I I Ch 
0* 1HE TYPES CF RESIUOIIUN PROGRAMS 1 HA T AH t AGSI LUtLY lus KlUUCfc JUVENILE 
KCC10IVIS"; INCREASE VlCTlH $A11SFACU(N ANO/OR U HAV k 1 Mfc GREAl LS I 1APAC1 LN 
R£PBERS CF iKf CU*HUNllY, IN 1 ERHS Of 1ME IR VIEWS OF UPEKAIICNS UF iMfc JUVENILE 
JUSUCE S*Y5T£R; 10 DEVELOP 1NFCRPAIJ0N OK IME CCAPARAI |Vt CU S I-fcF F EU WENfcSS OF 
C I FFEREN I IVPfS OF RESIUOUGN PROGRAM S FOR ACMlEvINu t ALU Of IMfc-A8oVfc 
ALTERNATIVE CtALSi *NG Tl CEVEIOP INSCRIPTIVE ANo ANAL r I 1 LAI |NfUR>AllUN CN 
I RPLERENI AT ICN PROCESSES AND PROBLEMS, ANU UN ChANwc S IN PROGRAM OPERATING 
PROCEDURES OCR INC ImE F1RSI V EAR CF CPERAIluN. Iht NAT 1LNAL E VALUA I 1l>N HAS 
UfcViLLPfcD AN E|*tuAIION OESIGN 1NCLU0ING PRUCb SS ANO lAPACI CCRP<*tM if U 8k 
I'PLEHcNIEO Jl||fttN OF IKE FCRIY-FCUR PPOJECIS. ™ • 



ioial fcr smc 



I 



U , 800,61? 



ERIC 
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CaUGCRICAL AHARCS FOR UJJCP RELAlING IC RtSURllUN PROGRAM 
NCN-8LCC* JfcARCS F ILCt FY 69 - ttl 



SlMd SCUlh CARCL1M 



PaC€ 3<J 
02/2W81 



GRAM NO. 
UDFAX021? 



Ait ARO AMCONI Ak AftO CAI i 
$206,235 C9/J0/78 



BEGIN £>AIE IUJ UAIt 
ll/Ol/f* Jl/31/81 



fUNOlNO HI<ICR* 

C 16 CF 1208,235 

GPANIEE N IMC *NC AOCRESS 
IftlOEKl ONIUC kiAt 
VOLUNTARY .AC MLN CENIER 
Ft ,8Cx 26^6 
CHARttSlCS, SC 2S403 



fRUECl KCNIIGR 
SCfiwAKlZi KAlMT, 



SIMUS 
A C I I Vt 



PRCJECI DlHfcclOR 



HUE: JUVENILE RESIIIUIICN PRCGRAM 

REPCRT FPXCUCEC? N CtST CENIER: CJJUP-SPECIAL £MPhA>IS 



IHI pSi«Si CF IHIS PRCJECI IS It PRCVIOE FuR RtMIIjJliU* BY AuJUU M EO 

JUVENILE CFFENCERS IN LIEU OF INCARCERATION THRCUOH A UHMuNl t SfcM 
XeS1I1U1IC\ FKCMM. ThE FRCJECT EXPECIS 150 YOUlH PER. ttAR WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
*IHf PfcCJEtNiNO IS AVAILABLE It TLUM BE ItaEEN Tht A^tS CF 10 AND W riM. HIVE 
,1^5^X1! QFF^SIS. COMMUNITY SERVICE JU, > hi* d t CCORuiNAUG BY THE 
(vULONTARY ACIIChXtMER SULLIED BVvPRlVATE ANC PUBLIC COMMUNITY UkVIOE 

AGENCIES RANGING FKUH I h£ CHARLESTON POLICE DEPARTMENT IU ImE OAK GklvE 

CHILDREN'S HCPfc. 



IOIAL FOR SIAIE: *2C8,235 
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CATICCRlCiL AwARCS FOR CJJCP RELATING Tu RESTl tUUOK PRCGRA*M5 
ICN-8LCCK A*ARCS f Hit fY b<t - oi 



PACE 4U 
02/2W61 



STATE I TEXAS 



GRAM NU. 
78JSAX00SO 



AMARO AMCUM 
I3CS, 3C2 



aharc gate 

CS/ 30/ 16 



BEGIN DATE 



fcf.u date 

10/ 31/al 



tOnoinghisic&i 

0 7d j*. tiiz, ;s* 



FRCJEtl rCMTCR 
SCHWAMZ, KAlMV 



AC II VE 



GRANTEE namE'-JNO ACCRtSS 
VOLTh-GAp, IKUfRPCKATEO 
*U CITY CCUMf- BulLUlNG 
EL PASO. IX 7S901 



PRCJtCI vlhECTUK 
LAOCNhA CLNfttLL 



TITLE: YCLlH-oAP, INC VICT 1 ^ RESMTtMCN PROGRAM 

REPCRT PRCCGCEC? H CCST CENTER: C JJDP-SPEC IAL tMPHASl i 
PROJECT SUMMARY - 

THIS PROJECT IS BElNG-FUNOEO PURSUANT TO T ht SPECIAL EMPHASIS IMTIVIVt. 
"RESTITUTION ttY JUVtNILE CFfENOERS: ALTERNATIVE Tu 1M.ARCERAT IUN." THIS PROJECT 
MILL SUPPORT |HE VCUTh UAP. INC. 4N AN Eff-uM TO PhuVlbc AN ALTERNATIVE TC 
INCARCERATION AND IC I NO RE A St THE SENSE 01* RtSPCNj to R 1 lY ANC ALCUUM AUl L ITY\ CN 
THE PART OF JUVENILE LFfENLERS FUR THEIR DELINQUENT btMAVlbK. THl j PRCGRAP KILL 
SERVE 300 Ac JlC ICA TcD VLtTh IK A i vEAt PERIOD THhuUUH CIkECT mGNUAKV PAYMENT 

through suppcrtec community service work tu iargl i yuuth *hu hill pake 

RES1ITUT1CN IC THE VICTIMS Of CRIME. IfcE PROJECT HlLL bE iMPLcMENTEU L^Xa ^ 
COUNTY-MICE RESTITUTION PROCESS IN hH ILH JUVENILE LfFENLfcKS >ILL BE P LACtCANO 
TRA1NE0 IN PUBLJC SERVICE EMPLCVMtNT. IhIS PkUURAM hKL ttfc AUM INI S TEREO bY THE > 
YOuTh-GAP. INC. * 



TCTTaL FOR STAIEi 



i2C9,302 



ERIC 



— ) 
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CAUGCe ICAt 'awARCS EUR CJJDP R E LAI ING lu PtSllIuliuii PROGRAMS 
NCls-BlOCK AtaARCS flit, FY 6^ - 81 



PAGE 41 



STaTE: VIRGINIA* 



GRANT NO. 
79JSAXOO06 



AnAHU AMCC 



(UNO INC Hi S I Cry 
0 js 



AkAHD CA I fc 



BkClN UAlt 
CJ/C1/ /s 



PkCJFC I HlNl ILR 
SMlH» FP4NK C. 



tNu CAU 



SI AIUS 
AC II Vt 



GR AM F t M*E AND JLLRtSS 
CI IV OF NttaPCRl NEwi 
CluM SIR* ICES A 

iJC IHtM Y~F if IN >IRUI 
NEtaPUKl HluS, VA ^J60? 



PRUtC I 
MAR fcY b 



blKLCIUK 
HlLClNG 



ri he: 



RESTITUTION dV JLV LFFENUERS: All tRNAl IVt IC INCARCERATION 



REPORT PRCDCCEO? 



Ct>SI CENTERS CJJOP-SPECIAI EMPHASIS 



PRCJ£C! SUMMARY , • 

UfkS .PROJECT IS BEING FUNDED PORSUANl 10 >I ME SPECIAL ERPHAS 1 b INITIATIVE 
"KtST 1 TUT luN BY JUVENILE OFFENDER S i AN ALTERNATIVE It I NC AKCERA 1 1 ON. M IhIS 

project will Support i^e city cf newpcri ne*s juvlnue cuuki services in an , 
effort 10 pmovlde *h al.ternal ive 10 incarc&u1 i ch and to increase the sense of 

RESPONSIBILITY UN I HE PAR? CF JUVENILE UFfEflLDERS FUR 1 fit Ik UELlViUUENT BEHAVIOR. 
IHIS P«UCkAH~blLL jt»YtS35 AOJUOICAIEp YUUlNS ih A 1*0 VtAK PtRICO. T Ht 
JUVEN.ILE OFFENDERS MAY BE ORDERED IC PERFORM HJI KLO I, itKVUCE S l£j IHfc ViuUHS* 
PERFCMH UNPAID CCHMONllY SERVICES* OR PE Rf CRH P A|CT%>MMoNl 1 Y SERVICE* «l?F 
CONTRACI hAGES PAID BY THIS GRANl » AND RE>S 1 I IUl\b*N lb I He ViCHrtb PAID FROM THE 
HADES. THt PRCGRA* hllL BE ADPlNl STERbC BY 1ME JUV tNIL E CUOk I SERVICE JNOER* THE 
AUSPICES OF THE CITY CF NEkPORI N EhS CCCRl SERVICES. , ' < 



TCI At FOP SfAItt 



»3CO»785 



9 



m 
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CATEGORICAL AhAROS FCR CJJOP RE 1*1 I NG TO RESTITUTION PRUoRAMS PAGE M 
NCN-8LOCK AWARCS HU ( H 69 - dl 02/24/61 

STATE: HASMINOICN 



GkANT NO. 

f 8 J SAXQ086 



AvAkO AMOUNT 
Si ,t>3*> ttb2 



AKAkl) 0AH 

09/2*/7b 



BEGIN DATE 
09/ 25/ 7 d 



END C A 1 E 

09/ 30/bO 



FUNDING Hi ST CRY 
0 78 J< *3,635,?62 



PR0JEC1 MCN1T0R 
PCRPt T AGE i FRANK 



SlATOS 

ENO-OATE PASSEO 



CRANTEE N APE AND AOCRtSS P*RGJECT UkECTUK 

LAM ANO JUS I ICE PLANNING CFFICE 10 BE NAHfcL 
206 GENERAL ACM I N 1 ST R A T 1CN BUtLChC 
CLVMP1A, *A SE504 



TITLES. 1PPLEPENTAT1CN OF THE JO V EM L E CGOE ( h8~3 71) 



REPCRT PPCCLCEC? N CCST CENTER: C J JOP-FCRMUL A ok AN I t 1A 

♦ 

PRCJECT SUPMARV 

THE PURPISE Lt THIS PRCJECT IS TC IMPLEMENT THE STATUS OFF ENLER ANO RESTITUTION 
PCMT1LNS U F I HE RECENTLY REVISED JUVENILE COOE IN nASHlNGTUN. IHE CGOE PRCVlOES 
FOR Tj£ GEINHITLTIGNALUAT 1CK CF STATUS OFFENDERS ( CIVERMGN Of MANY YOUTHFUL 
JU\^<ILE GFFENUEki THROUGH kESMTuTIUN, ANO DETERMINATE SENTENCING FUR SERlCUS 
JUVENILE OFFENDERS. THE PRCJECT *ILL PE IHPLEHENIEU BY A VARIETY UF STATE* 
LOCAL ANO "PR 1 VAT £ NOT -FLR -PRLf I T AGENCIES*- * , 

GRANT NO. AkARO AMOUNT AtaAkO DATE BEGIN OA IE ENO CAT E 

78JSAA0LO3 SO G9/-30/78 11/01/78 10/31/79 

JUNO ING HlSTCRY* PROJECT MONITOR STATUS 

0 78 JS S46?*024 rtEPBLE * KAY CANCELLEO 

0 78 JS I467t02<» 

GRANTEE NAME ANO AOORESS W PROJECT OUECTUK 

HASHING! CN DEFT CF SOCIAL* HEALTH SERV TO &t NAME t 

DB-42-J 

CLVMP1A, WA 78504 

. 

TITLE: ALTERNATIVES TO INCARCERATION '* 

REPORT PRCOLCEO? N COST RENTER! C J JOP-SPEC IAL ENFFAS 1 S> j 
PROJECT SOMKASY * * \ 



/ 



90 



I 



CMCClRttAL AM AM 0$ FOR CJJQP RELAIING 10 RESTllCllUN PRLoKANS PACE * . 

..NCN-eLOCK AtaARCS FlLkt FY 6* - dl 0</2V/Jll 

THE TITLE CF TMt PRLJECI IS "ALTERNATIVES TO I NCARC kKA 1 1 UN** »HIU1 „ILL BE 
l"PLfcHtNIEO BY THE BUREAU of JUVENILE f<£ HAB 1 L I T Al 1 UN OF IHE wAjMINoT^N SlAlE 
UEPART MEN1 OF SUC1AL ANC HE AL IH SERVICES IUShSW THE PkuJlCI AuJKi^li Iht LAC* 
OF MEANINGFUL 01 SPuSl II LN*L AL IERNAT JVES TO INCAkCEKAl iLN nhICh k t !> jL 1 IN YGulH. 
BE INC HEtU HOPE ACCGUNlABLc FOR I HE Ik BEhAv10R« IHL oGAL uF hit PKUJLCI IS IL! 
ESlABLJSF MODEL RfcSllIUUCN PRCGK4MS hhlCh n IL L kkUULt htulUiVlSM ANU 
INCARCERATION of JUVtNUE UFFINDE MS IN SIX COUNT! fc j IN I HE i I A 1 1 OF k A !>H I NG I UN . 
THE PRCJK1 EXPECIS IC iLPVE J, 200 VLUIHS OURlNG I Mt F lh ol HKcJlc I YEAR iHkLU&H 
FINANCIAL REPARATION. CCMfUNl IY SERVICE OK A C C *b I NA 1 1 ir, OF lit o AM I « I HE 
JUVENILE CCuRlS ULL IMPUSE RESIITUTIUN PURSUANT To IhE mA^HiA^TjN JUVENILE 
^JUSTICE ACT CF 1977, 



GRANT NO, 
79EDAXOO0S 



AhAKO AMCoNT 

*26 I. 2t>0 



awar6 oak 

ll/iO/ 7d 



BEGIN 0AIE V 
12?/ CI/ f d 



LNu CA[E 
11/ 3c/d0 



fUNOING HISTORY 
0 79 £0 1261»260 



PROJECT KCNl IUR 
CLDbE » DCGoLAS 



SlAloS 

tNG-GAlE PASSER 



GRANTEE MfE 4N0 SOCREbS 
SNDHOMlSH COUNTY 
CCtWf AQR! N 1STRAT ICN BOILCINC 
EV£fc£TT« VA 9C20I 



PROJECT OJkECIOK 
JUNE LLUYO 



TITLE: YCGIH RESTJTUT1CNAL SERVICES PROJECT 



HEPCRT PRCCUCEi;?, N COST CENIER: C J JOP-SPEC IAL tMPHAol i * 
PRCJECT SUMMARY 

THE PURPCSE CF THIS PROJECT IS IC COMPENSATE VICTIMS UF JUVtNlLC CR iml by 
REQUIRING CASH PAYMENT U COMMUNITY SEKVlCE BY IHE oFF E NUEK IN LI EU CF 
' INC ARC ER AT ICN « TFE PPCJECTS EXPECTS TO INVOLVE 2SO-3CC tUUlH PEK YEAP IN 
RESTITUTION A NO IS AVAILABLE TC PGSlf- AOJUO I C ATE C YUUlH AotS 12 IMRoUuh 15» 
CMAftGEO WITH PROPERIY AND PERSONAL OFFENSE S « EMPLOYMENT hi L L tit PROV1LEU 

through cclnty amj municipae ,parks am community ue vtL l FMtN i agencies as kell 

AS THE EVER'tll HOUSING AUIHUR1IY» CAMP F IRE GIRLS, A NO iHt iMtkhUoU LEARNING 
CENTER « 



ft « 



. ERIC 



3i 
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CATEGORICAL' AhARD.S FOR CJJOP RE LA? I fib 10 RES I 1 lU I 1CN PRlORAKS PACE 44 
NCN-BLOCK AMARCS k KC. FY 6<i - dl 02/24/6U 

CR AN? Nl). AMARO AMOUNT AWARD OA IE BEGIN J A IE ttiV OA Tt 

^JSAXOOIO 02/26/79 02/26/79 Ql/il/tiO 



fONDJNC HlSICRY 

0 79 JS $467t024 



PRO JEC I MCNITUR 
CCOGEt OCOCLAS 



STATUS 

tNC'UAT E P*ASSE C 



CK AN I EE NAME AND ADDRESS 

L Ate ANC JUS I ICE PLANMNb DIVISION 

OF F ICE OF FlMNCftl AANAGE*EN! 

C A ,8U 1LC iNCt, RUL-M 20fe 

CLYMPlA* MA 93S04 



PkCJEU IHttloH 
OA Nit I GkLEMNG 



MILE: All EKNAT IVES TO INCARCERAI (ON 



HEPCRT PROCUCEC? H COST CENTER : L J JOP* SPECIAL EMFHASl i 

• ' 

PROJECT SUMMARY 

IHE TITLE CF THIS PRCJECT IS "ALTERNATIVES TO INCARCERATION. " THE PROJECT 
AODRfcS St S THE LACK'CF MEAN ( NGF UL 0 1 SPCSI T I ONAL ALI EKNAI IVES TO INCARCERATION 
MhlCh RESULT IN YOUTH 8EING HE LO MCRE ALCUUNlASLt FUk THEIR 8EHAV 1 OK. THE CCAL 
CF THE PRCJECT Is IC ESTABLISH MUOEL RESTITUTION PROGRAMS kmICH m ill REOUCE 
RECI01V1SM ANC INCARCERATION CF JUVENILE UFFWOEkS IN SIX ILLM1ES IN THE STATE 
CF MASHlNCTCN. THE PRCJECT EXPECTS TC SERVE 2t 200 YLl.1 b ui*WNG THE FIRST 
PROJECT YE At* THROUGH FINANCIAL RE PARA 1 1UN v COMHUNl. I Y >ERViCt LR A CCMBlNAllCN 
CF THE SAME. IhE JUVENILE COURT WILL IMPOSE RESTITUTION PURSUANT TO I HE 
hASHlNGICN JUVENILE JISTICE ACT OF 1977. 1 



GRANT NO. 

8OJSAX0D29 



Art ARO AMOUNT 

**>20tCb6 



AWARD OA IE 

08/13/80 



SEGlMfOAlE 
08/£l/30 . 



eno gate 

07/31/81 



fUNOlNG H1STCRY 

0 6C JS »520tC66 



PROJECT MONITOR 
CCOGEt OCOGLAS 



ilAlCS 
ACTIVE 



GRANTEE* NAME 4*0 ACCRESS 
DIVISION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
CFF1CE OF- FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
102 NORTH COINCE 
CLYMP1A/ MA 98^04 " » 



PROJECT OlKECTOK 
OAN OMEEfUftv* 



TITLE: ALTERNATIVES TO 1 NCARCE RA Tl ON :WA SHI NG TCN SI JCV REST1T0TN 
REPORT PRCOICEO? h CCST CENTER: CJJOP-SPECIAl fcVpFAi IS 



PRCJEC1 SUMMARY, 



if- 



( \ 



ERIC 
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CAT f OCR ICAL AWARDS FOR CJJDP RELATING TO RESTllUlluN PROGRAMS PACE « 
NCN-8LOCK ArfARCS f ILtt FY 69 - 61 02^4/81 

THIS IS THE SECOND YEAR AteARO FDR A PRCPUSEO THREE YtAK JuVtNlLE RESIlTUIlLN 
PROJECT. IHE PROJECT IS 8EI Kb IPPLENENUU IN SIX tfllES If* w A SH 1NGI UN STAIt. 
THEY ARE. CLlRKE COUNT Yt CllY GF SEATTLE*. KlhG CCuNT Y t 8tNIbN/FRANKLlN CbbMY. 
GRAY*S HAR0CP COUNTY t ANC PASCK CCLMY. THESE SITES AK t iMPLfcHEMiNU I HE 
MONETARY ANO COMMUNITY SERVICE RESI1IUIJLN MODELS MHiCh Irit COURTS ARE USING AS 
ALTERNATIVES IC INCARC ERAI ICN ANO TRAC II 10NAL 0 ISPGS il^LnS. II IS P«UJECIfcO 
THAT lt04* YOUTHS KILL 8fc SERVEO 8Y THE PRuJECfa. 



GRANT NO. 
6USAXC01 1 



ApiARD AMOUNT 



AhARO DATE 
01/09/81 



8EG1N UAIE 
10/01/dO 



LNu UAIE 

UV/30/bl 



FUNDING HlSTCPY, 

O 81 JS S499~t9M 



PROJECT MCNITOR 
fcAHLBERG t PAUL J. 



SIATCS 
ACIIVE 



GRANTEE NJPE AND AOCRESS PRCJECT UIhECTUh 

WASHINGTON 01VIS1UN OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE UANIEL E GKfcLNlNG 

OFFICE OF FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
102 NORTH QUINCE Gf-01 
CLVMPlAt til V6504 

i 

TITLE* CIVERTEC REST1IUII0N 



REPCRT PRUOUCED? N CCST CENTER: OJJOP-FCRf ULA ORAM t |A 



PROJECT' SUPM AJVy/ 

THIS PROJECT mTlL ALLCk FOR THE CONTINUATION OF THU UlVtkltU RLSTllUlION 

COMPONENTS CF A LARGER FY 74 CJJCP D I SCRBT fONAPY PRLJECT ENI ITLEUt * 

•MKPLEMENTAT ICN OF THE JUVENILE COOE <H8 J 71 1 • *• THt ORIGINAL AnAkU^ MUCH 

TOjAL£0~t3.63*t262t MAS AIMED AT ASSISTING THE STATE IN MEETING I ML HANJATES OF 

ITS REVISEC JUVENILE CCDE. THE CODE HANUAJE S THE REMOVAL UF STATUS OFFENDERS 

FROM JAllSt DETENTION ANC CORRECT ICNAl FACILITIES. SP EC 1F1CALLY t THE KING 

COUNTY COMPONENT CF THE PROJECT hILL PROVIDE FORt A*MCNU UHER THlNGSt THE 

CCNUNUATICN CF SIX REST1TUI1CN bCRK SlTE^t ANO THt SEATTLE COMPONENT WILL 

PROVIDE FCR COMMUNITY rBASEO ALTERNATIVES TO I NS TUU I ION AL U AT IONt ALTERNATIVES 

TO SCHOOL SUSPENSION ANO EXPULSIUNt YOUTH EMPLOYMENT ACIlVIJIESt ANG BASIC 

SKILL' TRAINING FOR THE LEARNING DISABLED. * 
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CATEGORICAL AWAROS FOR CJJOf RELATING TO RE S T 1 lU I ION PROGRAMS PAGE 4e> 
NCN-6LCCK AWARCS FILE* FY ©9-81 ' 02/24/81 

state: wisccksin 



GRANT NO. 

73JSAX0085 



AWARD AHCUNT 

S238»24j* 



AWARD CAT t 

C9/30/78 



8EQIN UAlfc 
10/01/78 



tfiO OA Tt 
05/31/81 



fUNDING HlSTGRY , 

0 7« JS S238.244 



GRANTEE NAME *NC ACORESS 
COUNTY OF CANE, WISCONSIN 
ZIC NONA AVENLt 
PAC1SCN, Ml 53701 



PROJECT MCNITCR 
WCLFSCN, HARK - 

f 



STATUS 
ACTIVE 



PRCJECI OlktCTUK 
6AR8AKA KAI 



TITLE:,. CANE COUNTY YOUTH* RE ST1 TU T1CN PROGRAM 

.REPORT PROCUCEO? N CCST CENTER: CJJOP- SPECIAL EMPhA'SIS ' " * 

PRCJECT SUMMARY „ % 

lit-SS"**. 0F ° ANE W|LL ' &E THE GRANTEE FCR THE OANE CklLNTY YGLTH RESTITUTION 

f fl! H ,V!t L 66 ACM,N1STER " ™ >HE OANE CUUrtTY JUVfcMLE COUKl ! HOWEV£R# 
THE COURT MILL bE SUBCONTRACTING WITH A NCT-FGR»PRuFiT AOENL Y TC 1MPL EMfefrtf THE 

ES?«I\,!?r E • R,KARV " AL " Tht PKCJKT 15 * HE W'*BLI«Sm OF A RES Tl TUT ION 
P 0 R ni\nl ^ ,CH HlLL H0L ° JUVE " ILE CFFENOE RS ACCOUNT A 8 IE FOR T HEIR BEHAVIuR ANO 
PROVIDE SCME REDRESS IC VICTIMS OF JUVENILE OFFENDS. THE PROJECT WILL 
IMPLEMENT MONETARY, COMMUNITY SERVICE AND VICTIM SERVICE RE W1TUT 1CN MOOELS — 
Y SV T !:.J ,L L eE REfERREC ^° ^E PROJECT BY THE JUVENILE COURT JOOGt 'AM fS . 
ADJUDICATION. THE AMOUNT ANO TYPE OF RESTITUTION «ILL fcE MEOlATEO BY. STAFF 
BETWEEN TFE VICTIM AND THE OFFENDER, sAND THEN, TH£ CCNIRACT WILL BE SUBM1 TTEO 
TO THE JUDGE FCR APPROVAL. OJJCP FUND;S HILL Bt US£D IC *SUHPCRT THE YOUTH IN 
EMPLOYMENT SLOTS ANO ALSO TO PROVIDE SOME FUNDS TO YOUTH fcHU HAVfc CCMPLETfcO 
THEIR NEGOTIATED HOURS CF COMMUNITY OR* VICT 1M SERVICE INSTITUTION ANO ARE *. 

% L \iU*™* iirtx-™ ySris«* ojEcis s ^ uo vtuTh £ach 



GRANT NO. 
78JSAXO099 



AWARD AMCUNT 
SI, 237, 930 



AWARD CAT E 

C9/30/78; 



BEGIN DATE 
11/01A78 



fcNo cat e 

02/20/81 



fUNOlNQ HISTORY 

C 78 JS SI, 237, 930 



PRCJECT MCJjlTOR 
irfCLf SON, MARK 



GRANTEE N/ME ANC AO.DRESS 

WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT CF HEALTH, SGC SERV 
OIVISION CF COMMUNITY SERVICE 
ONE WEST H1LSCN 
MADISON* H 53702 



STATUS 
ACTIVE 

4 . 



PRCJECT^fitECTOR 
DENNIS NALXNA.Y 



A 4 



O - 



ERIC 



-489 0-81 7 
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CATEGORICAL AWARDS Ftf* CJJCP RELATING TO K$>I k JuTiuN PROGRAMS ■» PAGE 47 

3 <:r^-?tccK fill 1 * fy~6^- ai * oz/zt/ei 

TITLE: j»ISCCNSLN JUVENILE RESTITLTI CN._P_R*C JEC T • w ~ — 

REPORT PROCLCEO? N CCST CENTER: C JJOP-^PECfAL tMPhASIS ' 

PROJECT SOM*ARY - « , 

THE WISCONSIN JUVENILE REST! TUT ION PROJECT WILL bt AUlM^HkEb tJY T h£ 
WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT LF* HE AL T H* AND SCC UL SERVICE*, CGhMUNl I Y SLRViCtS 
CiViSiON. ThIS AC8NCY KILL BE StaCEM-PACTlNG hi Th fcLLVEN COURTS THROUGHOUT THE 
STATE TO ACH I N ISTtft »K ES I ITUT ION PROJECTS PGR THEIR JORlSulCTIGN. IhESl 
JURISDICTIONS ARE: A$HLAND BARRON, BUKNETT, ChlFPEWA. UUbLMS, MARATHON, 
CZAtKEC, CCUNfIES» THE CIIY.UF GREEN BAY** AND THE MENCMlNfcfc IKIBAL RESERVATION. 
WHILE SPECIFIC OETAILS CN* THE UPLEPEMAJJCN FOR .EACH ±Ut MAY*VA,RY» Thfc BASIC 
ELEMENTS IN EACH SITE WILL BE THE SAME. THE JjGaL I* lu UTAttLlSH A hESflTGllUN 
PRLJECT THAT WILL ENABLE A SUBSTANTIAL PORT ION *CF T HE Alj^i> iCATEti OtHNUUENT 
CFFENOERSi hHC ARE REFERRED TC THE PROJECT, TO CCMPCETE tiThEK MONETARY 
RESTITUTIO. CR CCMPUMTY^ SERVICE RESTITUTION. Thfc 5F*tUl-iC CRbAN UAT JGNAL 
STROCtURE FCR THE PKCJECT FOR EACH SITt WILL VAR*, hCtaEVEkt ALL MTES WILL 
ESTABLISH A CCMMUMTV BGARC KH ICH wlLL NtCOTlATE THE AMGUN1 CR TYPE OF * ' 
RESTITUTION CNCE THE YCLIH HAS BEEN OPCERED TC CAKE KE^IHUTICN BY THE COURT., 
THE NEGOTIATED CONTRACT W ILL 1 HEN" GO BACK TO THE CUURT FUR APPROVAL. EACH SITE 
JOtL ESTABLISH, EMPLOYMENT ANC CCMMONITY SERVICE SOOTS ItJ KrtlCH PROJECT YOUTH 
CAN BE REFERRED. THE APPLICANT PROJECTS SERVING 54o YUlTrT EACH YEAR. UK 1092 
QVER THE FIRST TWC YEsAj^fF T HE "PROJECT • 



TOTAL FCR STATE; $I»«76,17« 



no 
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CATEGORICAL' AKARCS FU* CjJCP RELATING TO RESTITUTION PRGGRAHS PAC6 48 
NCN-BICCK AhARCS FILE, FY 69 - 81, ^ * 02/2W8J 

STAJE: PGERTC R1CC * 



GRAM NO.. 
78EDAXOI75 



AfcARO AMOUNT 
S279.620 



AWARO CAT t 

CS/30/78 



BEGIN OATt 
l0/i*/78 



cNU OAT E 
12/31/80 * 



a fUNO ING HI ST CRY 
C 78 EC *279,620 



PROJECT* PCMTCR * 
CIA2, MON SERRATE 



J£ GRANTEE MKE ANC AOOJUSS 

^PUERTO RICC CEPT CF ACCICT IGN SERVICES 
PO BOX o^t 
RIC PLEDRTs STAT ICN* 
RIO PlEOkAS, PR 00928 , 



STATUS 

t NG-OA TE PASSEC 
K 



PROJECT ClhEtTGK 
TO BE NAHtL 



TITLE; CAR I SPA « 



A- 

REPGgT PtfOCUCEDT^ N CCST CENTER : OJjJ>~ SPECIAL tMPHAal S 



«P«CJ£CT SUHMARY 

CAR I £MA (COMMUNITY ACTICI* FOR RESTITUTION IN SERVICES Fl>R 
IS BEING IPPLEHENIEO BY^ PUcRTC RJCO O^PARTHENT CP AOOICU 



fNOK'S ACHIEVE M?NXl 

Siili" rrorli' ^S.?^° V ^ : ' fi * YAM0N J « DICI *I- M\lRV:iHI^H INC^iuES BAYAKUA, 

t£fJi N £:.' CR 5f fVa ?!i£ c '.?y A ?fff!?' J^; 1 "^ 1 - 1 ** ™w**ajav ytGA alt* a ^ 

WCGRAH 



INCIOE^CE^CF J««Jn_U6 OEU^UEKCY,* Trffe fTcG^ hiJLL HL AjMiN ISTfcAfcU. By THE 



9 , INVOLUNTARY HCHlClbt. VlOLAXlCNS CF /HE, CON T RCL L EGL SuftS 

INCCRWCWILI^Y, AND ANY VICTIMLESS CRItt? W YOUTH . . «. tri 

' i?.i2*ft' E * AAjlft . T P INSTITUTIONALIZATION. BCT^t VICTIM ANU OFFENOEK SHALL AGREE 
- TG HCANS Uft A hft If TEAtCUN TRAC T JO ACCEPT* RESULT I UN A NO KE SPECT^EACH OTHER'S 



1AN&ES ACT , 
MLST FKtELY ACCEPT .CARlSMA^ 



V 



er|c 




9 J • 
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CATEGORICAL AWARDS- FOR CJJOP RELATING TO RESTITUTION PROGRAMS ' PAGE 49 
, NCN-BLCCK AW ARCS PILE, FY 69 - 81 . 02/24/81 

GRAM NO. AWARD AMOUNT AWARD GATE BEGIN OATE fcNJJ DATE 

81JSAXOO20 »220,483 Ql/14/fcl. 01/01/61. 10/14/81 

FUNDING HIS4CR*Y PROJECT MCNITGR STATUS 

0 81 JS ' $220t483' DIAZ. HON SERRATE * ACTIVE 

GRANTEE NAHE A NO ADDRESS • PROJECT 0IRECTOR 

D|fpARTMENT OF ADDICTION SERVICES VANESSA OA V LL A 

FO BOX e-v / 
R 10 PIEORAS STATION 

RIO PIEORAS. PR 00928 * 
V 

/ 

TITLE: CARISM i 

REPORT RfiOCUCEC? N COST CENTER : CJJOP- SPECIAL EMPHASTS . 
PROJECT SUHHAR Y 

CARISHA (CGHHUNITY ACTICN. FOR RESTITUTION IN SERVICES FLK MINOR'S ACHIEVEMENT)' 
rS BEING I FPLEMENTEO BY PUERTO RICO OEt-ARTXENT .CF AD01UIUN SERVICES IN THREE . 
JUCICIAL DISTKlCrS: AkECIBU, JUDICIAL DISTRICT* WHICH INCLUDES THE 
MUNICIPALITIES CF ARECI CO. BARCELCNET*. CA>lOY. CU£%RAU ILL A S . CIALES. HATI LLO» 
. MAN AT F? FLORICA. AND MOROVISj BAYAHON JUDICIAL DISTRICT WHl CH ' I NC LU D£ S BAYMLN. 
CATAKO, CCRC2AL. CCRACC .^GUAYNABD. NARANJ 1 TO, * TOA ALTA. IUA BAJA. VEOA.ALTA ANO 
VEGA BAJA. THESE AREAS WERE* C HI. SEN BECAUSE CF ihc EVIDENCE &HICH SHCWS A FIGH 4 
INCIDENCE OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY* UTUAOG , JUDICIAL jUISIhILT WHlCk, I^CLUUt S - 
LARES. AOJUNTAS AND JAY UY"A • THE PROGRAM Wl LL BE AOM IMSTtkE L EY THE DEPARTMENT 
OF ADDICTION SERVICES IN THE TWO SITES ALREADY* M&NT 1 LNEO. XriE MUNICIPALITIES . * 
, VAR* IK NATURE FPCMvRURAL TO PEJRCPCL I TAN/SUBURBAN. THE „o6AL CF THE PRGJ&CT IS 
^fb^TNVOLVE ANC SERVE 120 ADJUDICATED YOUTH, IN 1I.HUNTH CONTINUATION *LF A THREE 
YEAR PROJECT PERIOD. AGES 10 TC 18, FOR ANY OFFENSE « I TH »THt EXCEP I IONS* OF 
MURDER, INVOLUNTARY HOMICIDE. VIOLATIONS OF THE CONTROL L^U SUBSTANCES .ACT t . 
INCORRIGIBILITY. AND ANY VICTIMLESS CRIME. THE YOUTH MOST FREELY ACCEPT CARISMA 
AS AN "ALTERNATIVE TO INST I TUT I CNALJ *A T ION. OOTH VJCTIM A>D OFFENOEK SHALL AGREE 
TO* WEANS OF A WRITT EN„CONTRACT TO ACCEPT RESTITUTION /*N0 HE SPEC T EACH OTHER'S 
CIVIL RIGHTS. " - 0 i >. 
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♦HIGHLIGHTS OF THE NATIONAE RESTITUTION INITIATIVE* IN JUVENIli-COURTS 

Introduct ion and Overview* i * ' . *- 

* " . ' - 

* » fc 

The documented -amount of, monetary restitution actually paid in\he 

National Juvenile Restitution JnlJiatJfve has exceeded $1 million, Recording 

to da\a submitted to yie Institute of Policy Analysis through the flanage- 

y *** 3 c * 

ment Indorsation System. 

Monetary restitution has been collected from about ( 6,500 referrals/ 
who have paid an average* .of approximately $165 each. Through November 30 
about $2.4 million un Monetary restitution have been ordered. „ 

Besi'de-; the usual analyses of MIS* data, this Monthly Evaluation '-Report 
also contains a summary of some recent findings regarding restitution as a 
sole sanction, some "results of a local evaluation of the OJJDr-funded project 
is Maine; and a schedule, for the production of two-year Project Data Reports. 

Nearly 16,000 young 'of fenders^ have beer, referred to restitution pro- ' 

Dects «mce tne initiative beqan. More than 11,600 cases^have been closed" 

about 87 percent of them successfully. 

Other highlights of the initiative are *as follows- 
* * •* 

/ Nearly 17,000 victims were involved in the offenses' that resulted in 

*** * 
r eferrals to restitution frr oTects. Documented vitrei T oss exceeds $8,7 J— 

million. " * - * ' « 

/ Nearly 178,000 hours 6f community service, and*We' than 4.000 hours "of 
victirrvservicc have been worked. The amounts ordered ar-e 313.720 and 5,107 
hourfe, |-espe^^ively ~ . « 

Nev Schedule for MERs and PDRs * * * * • 

-^valuatic*-. reports from I?A on a m^nthlv basis will be discontinued 
i - » e 

after the March MER.. From thai point on,. evaluation reports — featuring 
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MIS data analyses and including summaries of* research findings, local / ^ , 

evaluations, and so ,forth* — will bej issued every two months^ 

In addition, the^quarttrly. Project Data Reports will be discontinued. 
• " (M . 

In their place, two more data reports will be prepared f^or each project: 

one' at the^encl of the second year af OJJDP funding^ and the other at the end 

of the tfn-rd and final year. A schedule for the preparation and mailing of 

the two-year reports is included in this evaluation report. 

The decrease xn the frequency of MERs and PDRs,was necessitated by a 

decline in the resources available for the national evaluation. However, the 

number of cases h^as grown so lar^e that changes in the national statistics 

are virtually imperceptible on a month-^T- month basis. 

* r » 

SCHEDULE FOR PROJECT DATA REPORTS 

In the upcoifting faonths, IP« will be producing Project Data Reports * 

(PDRSJ for all restitution projects in tije initiative covering tneir first two 

yeafrs of OJ^DP funding. Since not all projects have the same two-year anni- 
» * • • 

versary funding date, the PDRs will be proceed on a staggered scnedule over 
the'next six months. The, PDR schedule is presented be-low: 



Trhe following projects will have PDRs mailed in MARCH, covering all referrals 
an» closures througn September 30. 198Q~ I * [ 

Delaware State 

Washington DC y 
Lynn', KA ' 
pane County. Wi 

* - New Bedford, MA y , 

-Cumberland, ME * \ 
Prince Georges . MD 
• .tyayne. Ml 
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The following projects will have PDRs mailed In ) APRIL, covering all referrals 
.' and closures through October 31, 1980 . • * 

Charleston, SC . * 

\ Ventura, CA . i 

Western, AR 

Camden, NJ • 

Rio Piedras, PR # * r - * 

Wisconsin State ' 
QuincyT MA 

New Orleans, LA * f 
i . Jefferson County, KY • . 

El Paso, TX " A 

Geauga Co. , OH ■ > 

' v 

The following projects will have PDRs mailed in MA^ , covering all referrals 
> and closures through November 30, 1980 . • 

• 

Hennepin Co. , MN 
New York State 

Summit Co. , OH , * 

Lucas Co. , OH 

» 

The following project wUl have a PDR mailed in JUNg/ covering all referrals 
and closures through Dec^mjfer 31, 1980 . ~ 5-5 

Browa-rd Co, , FL i 

THe following projects will have PDRs mailed in JULY, "covering all referrals 
and closures through January 31, 1981 . * 

'Nevada State 

New Jersey State • " * 

i * * * 

, . The following projects will have PDRs mailed in AUGUST, covering all referrals 
and ensures through February 28, 1981 . 

Washington Co. , MN V 
Boj/S£, ID - 

Red Lake, MN * ( * 

Belmont-Harrison OH. . * 

Oklahoma County , OK 1 ^ . j 

Chicago, IL 
Norwich, CX 

Hamilton Co. ,01* \ 

Adac!s/-BrQwn Tos . , OH ' - 

Clayton Co. , GA ^ , • 

* m Newport News, VA 

+ Washington State * - „ * a 
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sJPA is encouraging all projects to submit MIS intake forms for all x * 

referralV received prior ^o the* deadline dates listed above, and MIS*closure 
1 t * t 

forms for aj.1 referrals closed^ prior to the deadline dates. Please submit 

these forms by the tenth of the month preceding .the month that your PDR will, 

be mailed (e^.g., if your pdr will be mailed in March, we must receive all of 

your MIS forms by the tenth of February, 1981). ,Your Evaluation Coordinator 

« 

will be contacting yo'u with further information regarding the PDRs, 



SOLE-SANCTION RESTITUTION COMPARED WITH COMBINED DISPOSITIONS 



9- 

An important issue in the use^of monetary and community service 

» * 

restitution as sanctions for juvenile delinquency is whether they should 

be used alone, with np,«other dispositional requirements, or in conjunc- 

• , * 

tion witn other sanctions sttfh as probation. While some model sentencing 

codes and proposed juvenile justice standards suggest that sole-sancAon 
restitutio** is appropriate, it # generally is us£d as a condition of pro- 
bation and hrence an "adchon" sentence. ' * ♦ 
As part of the national evaluation of the OJJDP- funded juve.-.Tie • 

4* 

restitution initiative, the Institute of Policyi,Analysis recently completed 
A study which compared juvenile offenders who received dispositions of 
restitution or community service as a sole sanction with those who wer^ 
given similar sentences as conditions of- probation. The research indicated 
that the "sole sanction" jlouths had higher program completion rates and flower 
reoffense rates than those who were given comomed dispositions. 

> 

The study was^ based on the records of approximately 7,000 referrals to 
restitution projects whose cases had beer, closeti. Comparisons were made 
among youth in three categories based on the decree of court control: 
those referred to projects as a sole sanction, witn no additional retire- 
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ment«. those referred to prefects as a»condition of probation, and those 

referred to projects while unde-r a suspended commitment to a stafe or local 

youth corrections agency. * **• ». 

% According to the data. 95 percent of the offenders who made restitution 

as a sole sanction completed their court-ordered requirements, as- compared 

with 87 percent in each of the othe^ two categories. Similarly, youths 

\ \ » » 

ordered to make restitution as a sole sanction w^re less likely to commit new 

^ffenses. The differences among the categories continued to hold even when 

other factors — such as socio-economic status, gender, p"n\*r police contacts. 

and otner offense seriousness -- were taken into accounts 

r % - . ^ ^ 

. The complete report may ne obtained by. writing to the Institute -of Policy 

» - . .o * * • 

-Analysis. 777 High* Street, Suite 222. Eugene. Oregon 97401. 



„ LOOM, EVALUATION, RESULTS FROM MAINE PROJECT 
*0f fenders ibeing referred "to the OJJDP-funded Restitution Alternative 

- v .< 

project in southern Maine are similar in most respects to those being incar- 

• • * * 

^cerated. according to loca,l evaiuator i^ry B. Smitn and Associates, 



A ma^or goal of the stud: uas to ,dej*rmine, the extent to which the resti- 

tution P/oject is ££ing. used as an alternative to^ incarceration .". The study 

, compared youth in four, dispositional categories: the restitutio^ project, 
■Jf m * 

probation, restitution plus c probation, and incarceration, 4 

There y£re no significant' differences among the groups* with respect to 

race, gender and school status. Moreover, youth deferred to the restitution 

project tended to be similar to the incarcerated! group with respect to offense 

i x * *• v ' % 

v # Ser *P uSneSS - The data indlcated ' however, that 'incarcerated youth tend to have 

f ■» » 

more arrests and more prior "cQ^yi.ctions . 

The success rates for youth m the restitution nrdject oaral lei* those of 

' e 

m the initiative as a whole, they range from 74 percent for monetarv restitution 

c ■ .4 . • 

to. 88 percent for community service. 
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~ ' -More- than half of the victims for whom restitution was ordered were « 1 

* '* ' > 

•> * private citizens. About one-third were businesses and 14 percent were 

i public agencies. • 



- * ANALYSIS OF MIS DATA * ^ % . 

* *' '/ * . 

The restitution projects submitting data through the Management 

Information System (MIS) reported a total of 1*5,997 referrals ' and 11,612* case/ 
- ' i 

closures through th,e e*nd of November, 1980. Currently, 83 of the 85 restitution 

A ' ' • 

projects are 'submitting data. Information about the referrals and closures, is 

r ' ' * * • - \ ' { 

contained ij> Tables 1 through "14 and reflects data received by IPA as of- " ' 

January 9, 1981. * • 

* Types and Amounts of 'Restitution , « « 

* Monetary restitution remains the most common type of restitution oadered, 
• * * *. 

^ ^ with 67 percent .©f. all, plans involving some monetary repayment to the victim 

* 

(Table 1). .The total amount of restitution ordered is currently about $2.*4 * 

* million and averages about $24? p^r youth for those ordered to pay some S 

<^^j4n^^ylr , cstit^tAoa.. c _ " _ v ._ '_ . _. y^ _ ^_ 

The total number 'of commur.ity service nours oraered presently exceeds 
^ •>■» * 
318,00Q Md represents an average of 52 -hours^per' youth, for those ordered 

$ j \ 
to complete ^community service. The total ligmb^r of 'victim service hours 

ordered (5,104) average* about 32 hours for thbs^ ardered to comj^ete victim* 

v service., • ' M , 

• Description of Closed Cases 4 

The 11,612 youths whose cases were<clqsed by. the rfnd -of November (Table 

2) pa^id a total. df Sl,O76,200 in restitution,, worked 177.935'houlte in unoaid / 

. ^community service jobs,, and completed .4.157 hours of-direct victim service. 
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n wnicn urn yvutn coinpietea uie 

9 * • 

ered (Table 4) is currently "2.7 



The cumulative" proportion of cases ln^which thA youth completed the 
.restitution requirements as originally order 
percent of ^all closed cases, unchanged from last ninth's cumulative pro- 
portion. When cases closed in full compliance with adjusted requirements 
are included in the figures, and proiect-identified ineligibles are excluded, • 

the current fate of successful completion for the initiative is 67 percent. 

- 

Information about the sta'tus o££vpjths at the time their restitution was 
- completed is contained in Table 10. Most of the youths (85.6 percent had 
no subsequent contacts with the j ijjfjjSn. 1 e courts* after f &8t*'bf f ense that resulted 
in a referral to the project and j^fior to their case closure, although 65 per- 
cent remained under some type oS\eo.urt supervision after the completion of 
their' restitution . ^ w * 

Characteristics of Offenders, Offenses, and Victims 

The characteristics of referrals to the restitution projects continue 
to shoH little" change (Table 5) . Seventv-oile percent of all referrals are 
white, 76 percent attend school on a full-time basis, 90 percent are male, 
and their a$es average 15. A years. 

The total documented loSs currently exceeds S3 million^, with the— 
majorrty of victims tending to be persons or household's rather than msti-* 
tutions, businesses, or public property (Table 6). 

Burglary is the most common offense for which youths are ordered to ^ 

maXe restitution (Table 7). 'bveral 1, property offenses comprise about 86 

percent of all referrals, personal offenses about ten percent, victimless 
■» « 

qffenses about two peroent, and other minor Offenses about twtf percent. 
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TABLE 1. TYPE AND AMOUNT OP RESTITUTION ORDERED 



I MTAWi INFORMATION 


TRANSFERS 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 

\ 


MAR 


aVril 


KAY 


JUNE 


JULY 


S 




OCT 


NOV 


CUMULATIVE 
THROUGH 

NOV 30, 1980 


REIERRALS 

Total number intakes 


551 


678 


811 


808 


* 896 


902 


816 


800 


807 


616 


705 


6S2 


440 


15,997 


Numl>er of projects rejortln</ 


16 


•69 


• 72 


75 


77 


75- 


• 84 


84 


83 


83 


83 


83 


83 


83 


TYPE OF RESTITUTION ' , 
Total number of plans ' 




635 


7)4 


752* 


7fl7 


817 




713 


714 


o 537 


* 581 


538 


392 


14.605 * 


1 monetary restitution plans * 


> 367 


3S8 




463, 


445 


401 


. 383 


401 


418 


300 


295 


288 


225 


8,063 


1 coroitinity service plan< 

: 


90 




L9l 




242 


297 


. 251 


216' 


225 


173 


210 


191 


12S 


4.499 


1 victim >o r v i CftCp lflnS 





8 








6 




"2 


2 


4 


4 


1 


0 


90 


1 witli f<>urt costs, fines (ooly) 




5 


3 


7 


* 

6 


1 


4 


0 


0 


* 3 


2 


0 


• 2 


255 


f monetary an<i cowmun i L y service 




76 


97 


78 


85* 


106 


80 


90 


'67 


55 


^S.65 


53 


40 


1.613 


1 monetary and victia service 


o 


V \ 


-J 




2 


3 


2 


2 


1 


2 


«. 2 


1 


0 


B 51 


r community and victla service 


0 


1 


0 


0 


2 


3 


0 


1 


1 1 


0 


' 0 


4 


0 


X8 , 


1 other plan ) 


0 


0 


' 0 


0 


* 0 


0 


/ 

0 


1 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


16 


• no y t) la us or massing data 


22 


43 


77 


.56 


109 


85 


93 


87 


93 


* 79 


124 


114 


* 48 


1.392 


AMOUNT Or RESTITUTION ORDERED 

Monetary rent nit ion ordered (in 
thousands of dol lars) 


$91 5 i ' 


$104.8 


$128.7 


$122.4 


$133.9 


$138.4 


$121.0 


t 

$124,8 


; . 
**f.o 


$99.7 


$103.1 


$90.3 


ft 

$74.9 


$2,399-8 


Onimunity srrvtce hoiiM ordered 


6,162 


1*3,492 


I4.4?i 


15.962 


17.98; 


22, 095 


19.^4 


16.878 


18.059 


12.889 




15.771 


13.387 


8.570 


318.720 


Victim service hours ordered 




21S 


640 


177 


341 


620 


46 


Ml. 


127 


94 


217 


66 




5.104 • 



Entries rn th-» tabl 
invnlvin*/ roui 



■• table representees intake forms on project referrals through November 30. 1980 that were received at IPA by. January 9. 1981. Plans 
rt costs, fines. *nd/or .attorney's fees are lifted -separately under tyjje of restitution only if no other * typo of monetary or non-monetary 
restitution w.i9 involved. When court costs (flnev etc) wore ordered alon^ with anothor typo of restitutio**, then the plan was listed under .the Jattcr 
category. Tlie amounts of restitution ordered do not incjude any court costs, fines, ot attorney's foes. ™ * 1 ^ 
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* TABLE 2. TYPE AND A>V>"MT OF RESTITUTION OOKPLETEO VoR CWSED CASKS 1 



— 

CLOS1IRR\^JFORHATION % 


TRANSFERS 






IAH 




MB 


• 

MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUNE 


JULY 
i ... .1 


AUG 


SEPT " 


a 

OCT* 


NOV 
l 


CUMULATIVE 
THROUGH 

NOV. 30, 1080 


J 




CLOSURES . 
TUtal number of c features ' 


1 

f» 


520 


— F 
5 SO 


«™ 
SO) 


— ' — — 
621 


638 


* 567 


80S 


JB76 


797 


642* 


64 S 


54 3 


11,612 






t completed as oriQ.lfi&lly ordered 


300 


373 


- 401 


4IR 


4}3 


^437 


406 


503 


654 


509 


4 3S 


414 • 


3S0 


• 8.411 ' 
— "~ -*»*■•*+ 






1 cot^ilj? t*?<l wlrti adjust j*ont s 


35 


11 


12 


21 


33 


38 


M 


41 


71 " 

1 «, 


61 


SI 


42 


20 


6.80 




-* 




126 


Ut> 


117 


152 


175 


163 


127 


171 


1S1 


137 


tf6 


, 180 


164 


2.512 






TYTK OP RESTITUTION FOR CIjOSEO CASES 
« Tot.U nu«*cr of plans 


* 443 


481 


^ 402 


510 


' 547 


555 


508 


* 

735 


821 


7 30 
_i 


1 

568 


547 


442 


t 10.552 






' 

f monetary institution 


203 . 


242 


2 r >B 


<04 


324 


265 


271 


369 


453 


305 


327 


310 . 


255 


* 5.743 




« 


t comunit/ service 

' * *■ s 


74 


16 3 * 


MS* 


140 


155 


210 


186 


266 


24S 


2 30 


166 


160 ' 


133 


3, 356 






1 victim service 


0 


5 


a 


5 ' 


5 


3 


4 

4 


3 f 


9 ' 


4 


4 


2 


3 


80 




o 
-a 


Ar _ 

1 wit^j court co«»tfl. fine* (only-) 


53 


12 


3 


28 


7 


2 


3 


4 


1 


0 


2 


* ° 


0 


203 






1 monetary and* cotnmunlty service . 




54 


60 


SI 


54 




' 42 \ 


91 


108 


B7 


65 


72« 


48 


t 

1,087 






* , , „., I.. * 
% monetary *^i>d victin service 


0 


1 


5 


1 


.2 


0 


1 


1 


1 




3 


2 


2 


42 






% ^OMAun i ty «^nd v^rtim service 


1 


C 

1 


2 


o" 




1 


1 H 


* 

0 


1 




0 


1 


0 


14 






% other pi ans^ 


0 


) 


• * 1 


1 


0 


1 


0 




3 


1 


1 


0 


1 


27 






1 no plan* or nisdinq data 


18 


10 


58 


54 


.74 


' 83 


59 


70 


55 t 


67 


74 


08 


101 


1.06O 






ArtQ' WT OF BKSTlTVTIOtt COMPLETED 
' Monetary restitution paid fin 
1 thousands df dollars)^ 


S47.2 


$4 3*6 


$42 4 


$4fl 3 


$57.1 


$48 9 


$48.2 


$76.4 


$06.5 


$96.4 


$71.0 


$60.7 


$64 7 


^$1,076.2 




't 


Cowiunlty service hours worked 


"4*447 


8,150 


0,047 


6.5^0 


8,7)9 


U.460 


9.269 


13,, 4 34 


} 3. 706 


17,250 


12.102 


0,201 


7,030 


177.935 






Victim service hours worked 




134 


670 


102 


* 202 


^ 84 


859 


129 


308 


104 


' 131 


75 


72 


* "4.157 






*I>.Ua on caso closures includo all cl 
v * T ° **** inclu<3c<, in " ,0 *'" ol,n * ; 

ERIC ' . 

, » *' » « 

1 ' 


osures thro 
of rostitu 


ugh Hove 
t ion con 


tth-T 10. 
[»le ted. 

k 


f< 

More d 

> 


1 . 
>rJ wfilch 

s/ailed 

-» 


MIS clo 
n format 

111 


Sure for 
Ion on X 


ns were 
easons f 


* V 

received at IPA by January 9. 1981. Court costs and 

or closlno; cases is in Table 4. 







TABLE 3. SOURCE OP MONKTARY RESTITUTION FOR CLOSED. RESTITUTION CASES 



MONETARY RESTITtmOH 


TRANSFERS 


DEC 


JAN 


FED 


. MARCH 


APRIL 


MAY 


JUNE 


JULY 11 


AUG 


SE^T 


OCT 


NOV 


CASES CLOSED * 
( -THROUGH 

NOV 30 r 1980 


SOURCE OF MONETARY RESTITUTION 
% f rati youths 


81% 


90% 




88% 


90% 


89% 


94% 


89% 


92% 


93% 


* 

96% 


1 






( • * 


% from parent* 


17% 


8% 


* * 
9* 


10% 


10% 


5% 


7% 


10% 


6% 


* 3% 


5% 


6% 


9% 


8% % 


% fro« other 1 




2% 


4% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


1%. 


1> 


0% 


0% 


1% 


2% 


1 1 

1% 


TOTALS 










99% 


99% 


j 97% 


103% 


100% 


* 99% 


99% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


SOURCE OF YOUTHS' MONETARY > 
RESTITUTION r 

% Jjlf e«plOy««nt 'found by 


' 49% 


♦ 331 


33% 


35% 


31% 


29% 


38 \ 


35\ 


-20% 


26% 


r~ , 

30% 


291 


25% 


\ 

V- 


* fro» es>|tloy»ent found by 
project* 


* 

47% 


62% 


60% 


"'►9% 


(.4% 


66% 


56% 


60% 


70% 


70% 


64% 


641 


65% 


-1— : 

64% 


% fro* saving*, or Other 
sources 


~' 5^ 


Si 








* 

5% 


6% 


6% 


9% 


3% 


* 6% 


91 


10% 


O 


TOTALS 


' 101% 


1001 


101% 


* loot 


100% 


100% 


100% 


101% 


99% 

\ 


99% 


. 100% 


1Q21 


*9P% 


101% t 


EARNINGS AND SUBSIDY 
Totfll reported cftY^ilngs 


$21,936 


$42, IV 


$38.0^0 


f ?44. 72 ' 


$50,094 


$41 , 696 


$44 669 

o 




$99 258 


$101 ,452 


$67,958 


$59,976 


$58,751 


• 

$1,002,578 


Total, subsidy fron project 
funds 


$10,220 


$33.88: 


$28,440 


$34,064 


• 

$4,3.837 


$34,465 


$34.'577 


$56,538 


$79,992 


$78.70( 


$57,566 


$49,942 


$42,913 


$784,409 


% of earnings Xept by youths 


— nf~ 




. 34% 


371 

* - 


30% 


24% 


Jo% 


31% 


31% 


281 


33% 


30% 


29% 


32% 



The reported Earnings shown In the lower portfon of the table. Include project subsidies and any dollars earned In addition to the subsidized amounts that 
were known to the project.' r 



% ' 

fc 1 1 .0 



TABLE 4. COWPLETWN OF ORIGINAL RESTITUTION RE0U1REHENTS 







g= 1 
















CIOSURR INFORMATION 


TRANSFERS 
% 


DEC „• 


JAN*" 
' _ 


Ffr« 


ttAR 


i 1 






• 


AUG 


SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 


ALL CASES 
CLOSED THROUGH 

NOV. 30, 1980 


REASON FOR CLOSURE (1 of caseM 


461 


520. • 




- - 




6-38 


. 567 
* * 


R^5 


876 


796 


638 


633 * 


522 


11,571 , 


% closed with full compliance 


64* * 










- 68% 


72% 


«74% 


75% 


75% 


68% 


6,5% 




72.7% 


\ closed with jd)*mmcnts 


7» # 


8% 


5%V 


4\ 




6% 


6% 


5\ 


8% 


8% , 


f 8% 


6% 


5% 


6.0% 


% project identified ineligible^ 


6% 


10* 




7V 


13% 


10% 


9% 




6% 










9.2% 


%, never placed , * 


\\ 




IV 


0* 


1* 




1% 














0.4% 


** -lost i>osltion^ 


1% 


1% 


1* 

c 


» 


1% 




1% 














0, 7% 


% unsuccessful, \n meeting 
restitution requirements 


9% 


•^4» . 


3% 


3% 


















2% 


3.5% 


youths refusod to participate 


IV 




2V 


* 

2* 


* 2* 


2% 


2% 


2% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


2% 


2% 


1.7% 


\ closed due to subsequent offense 


2% 


M 


2% 


2% 

r 




3% 

* 


3% 


1 % 


2% 






2% 


2% 




• H 

% closed because, youths' committed 
to secure facility 




\\ 


1% 


* 1* 


2* 


-<T% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


1% 




1% 


0.8% v „ 


% other . „ 
A 


8% k 


41 


100* 


R% 




4%* 


2% 


\% 


2% 


1% 


3% 


2% 


3% 


3.1% 


TOTAtS 


100* 


100% 


100* 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% . 


100.0% , 


PROPORTION OF ORIGINAL ORDERS 4 
dflMrLETEI) 

— \ z- 1 • 

% Of dollar': p«*id 


* < 
6*% 


71* 


Rl% 


77* 


78% 


69% 


81% 


7ft t 


'79% 


84% 


80% 


79 V 


83% 


7(S%^ ' 


% of cor^unity **»rvie« hours worked 


*\\ 


Bit 






74% 


74% 


* 75% 




78% 


R5% - 




78% 


84% 


79% 


1 — — » — 

\ of victim service hours worked * 




97V 


345\ 


170* 


146% 


153% 


291% 


100% 


62% 


79% 


24% 


203\ 


100% 


113% 



o 



*These figures will oxceed 100 percent in some 
ordered, or where victim service is" worked In 



instances because of adjustments in restitution orders 
linu of or in addition to monetary restitution or unpaid 



where worts victim service fs worked tiion was 
community service. 
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TABU' 5 DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISJICS Of OFFENOERS • . * " ^ 



. 

CHARACTERISTIC 

i ' 


TRANSFERS 


- 

DEC. 


JAN 


: 




MARCH 


APRIL 


MAY 


JUNE 
» 


JULY 


- t — 

AUG 


SEPT 

l 


OCT 


NOV 


~H — 

AL'L REFERRALS 

THROUGH * % 

NOV 30, 1980 




RACE (1 of cases) 


(540) 


{660) 


(80S) 


(795) 


(881) 


(888) 


(802) 


(787) 


(797) 


(602) 


(693), 


7 

(648) 


(432) 


h5.697) • 




White 


60% 


731 


71 % 


70% 


69% 


68% 


69% 


69% 














% 


<Dlack „ 


14% 


21% 


21% 


25% 


i 2*6% 


28% 


25% 



















Moxl C<TI 


4% 


2% 


1% 


2% 


]% 


1% 


1% 


l\ 








J* 


<*?* 






Hjtlv*' Ajw»rican 


1% 


2% 


3% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


1% 




2% 


1% 


* 1%" 


1% 


9 1.6% , ' ' 




Pumto Rican 


0% 


1% 


3% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


, 3% 


2% 


2% 


\\ 


2% 


I \ 


\\ 


0 1.6% ; 


• 


Ot he r 


] % 






■ 1X 




1 % 


1% 


' 1% 


1% 


1% 


It 


2% 


2% 


0 9% -a 




TOTAL 


100% 


( 100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


' 100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100.0% 




SCHOOL STATUS <• of cases) 


{487) 


(659) 


(759) 


(768) 


(8U) 


^053) 


(779) 


(769^ 


(783) 


(594) 


(674) 


(625) 


(419) 


(15.227) t 




Full-ti*o 


76% 


761 


77% 


73% 


77% 


72% 


73% 


78% 




83% 




78% 




t 




Hot in SUiool 


21 % 


' 211 


18% 


22% 


20% 


24% 


23% 


20% 


17% 


15% 


12% 


17% 


17% 

4 


19.5%1 , ' 




Other vv 


3% 


V 


5% 


5% 


3% 


4% 


4% 


2% 


3% 


2% 


3% 


5% 


1% 


4.1% 

K 


V * * 






a 


100% 


* 100% 


» 100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


• f 100% 


100% 


100% 


100.0% 




SEX (1 of cases) 


(546) 


(676* 












(794) 




(613) 


(703) 


(651) 


* (436) 


(15.922) t > 


0 


Hale 


92% 


891 


90% 


91% 


90% 


90% 


93% 


69% 


91% 


89% 


91% 


89% 


93% 


89.9% 
♦ 




»«»ala m , 


8% 


11% 


10* 


9* 

A. 


lot 


idt 


74 

— 1 


11% 


9% 


11% 


9% 


11% 








TOTAL ^ 


100% 


100i 




















100% 


100% 


100.0% 




ACE (1 of cases) 


(539) 


(672) 


(802) 


(801) 


(889) 


(894) 


' (803) 


(793) 


(792) 


l (603/ 


- (692) 


(638) 


(438) 


(15,772) * 




Aver ago age 


15.1 


IS. I 


15. 3 


» 15.4 


IS. 3 


^5.4 


15. 5 


IS 3 


15.4 


- r 15.3 


15.3 


15.5 


15.3 


15.4 




INCOME (1 of canes) 


(337) 


U41) 


(4S8) 


(452) 


(504) 


(533) 


(465) 


(471) 


(516) 


**(380) 


.(399) 


(343) 


V (276) 


(9,251) 




Median income 


$9/001 , 

A ' 1 


$12.00C 


$12.0VO 


$l2,fHX) 


$12,000 
1 


$14,000 


$12,000 


$12,300 


$12,000 


$12,000 


$12,000 


$12. < 500 


$12,000 


$12,000 
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11 












' - to 

\ 





































TABLE 6 CHARACTERISTICS OP VICTIMS 



» 

VICTIM * INFORMATION " 


J 

TRANSFERS 


DEC 


JAN 


Tl 0 














\ 


OCT 


NOV 


all referrals 
through 

NOV. 30. 1980 


Total niwiwr of victims 




724 


066 


0 iS 


— r - 

9 30 


947 


921 


- R67 * 


843 


665 


783 


655 


496 


S 

16.863 


Total reported victim loss, in 
thousands of dollars (based an 
date fro* 12.024 Intake forms)* 


$221 1 


5226. 8* 
* 


$390.0 


$341. ft 


$454.0 


S 329.2 


> 388. 6 


1569. 1 


S355.0 


$392 1 


$296.5 


$315.3 


$168.9 


$8,757.2 


Total repotted Amount recovered by 
victim from in<*ur«ncc and other 
wourccs 2 (based on data from 
H.«15 Intakes) In thousands of 
dol lam 


$45. 7 


■$67 . 7 








S01 . 3 


?163. 3 


; 177 . 3 


S^2S 1 


$1$3.0 


$89.7 


$98. 3 


$45.8 


4 

$3,000.6 


Proportion of referrals Involving 
-personal or household victims - 


f,4* 


66\ 


66 i , 


ft 61 


66\ 


66\ 


67* 


68* 


* 66* 


65* 


68* ' 


72* 


70* 


66* 


Proportion of referrals Involving 
schools or other public property 
as vlctlw . 


13\ 


14\ 


13% 


12% 


n* 


lit 


I J* 


IS* 


12* 


13* 


10* 


W 

7* 


1*3* 


13\ 

1 ' 


Proportion of referrals Involving 
Institutional victims (stores or 
businesses) 


29 \ 


26% 


26* 




26* 


26\ 


25\ 




1 

26* 


28* 


27* 


24* 


21* 


27% 



















'The number of victims reported In Row 1 may exceed the totSt mmfeor of intakos~ shown on previous tables because soma incidents nave mui« P ic v.w, ■«..»« 
I >cr centos shown In the lower portion of the tablo way ox. red 100 percent because some Incidents Involve more than one type of victim and both are coded 

2 A s*all proportion ol this—about 12 percent--is restitution from,co-of fenders. r 
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' TAHLE. 7. TYPES pP OFFENSES 



* OFFENSE, * 


TRANSFERS 




JAN $ * 


FEB 


MAR , 


APR 


0 

KAY 


JUNE 


JULY 


AUG 


SEPT 


OCT 


NOV 


REFERRALS 
THROUGH 


TYPE OF-OWPNSP fl 

1 1 » vrriiwt if or CaSDSl 

Burglary 


(5 35) 
* 32% 


(676) 


(810) 
36% 


(ftOBH 
34% 


(B96) 
3 J% 




(615) 
39% 


(BOO) 
35% 


(607) 
35% 


(616) 
38% 


(705) 
36% 


(652) 
35% 


(4*40) 
35% 


NOV. 30, 1 
" (15.965) 
34.5% 


Larceny 


13% 


18% 


17% 


20% 


30% 


19% 




20% 


20% 


19% 


20% 


19% 


21% 


19.1% 


Vandal in, ' 


• 17% 


14% 


16% ' 


13% 


1 3%- 


15% 




15% 


14% 


14% 


14% 


14% 


15% 


t 1X4% 


HotjOr Vehicle Theft . * 


12% 


11% 


11% 


10V 


9% 


9% 


*$% 






w 




11% 


B% 


V 

9.6% 


Assault 


4 \ 


6% 


6% 


_ 7% 


6% 


5% 


5% 




5% 


5% 


t 7% 


6% 


4% 


5.4% 


Jobbery * 


3% 


3% 


4% 


4% 


4% 


3% 


4% 




3% 


3* 


4% 


3% 


5% 


3.2% 




0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


1% 


l\ 






0% 


0% 


1% 


1% 


0.1% 


Other Personal Offenses 
r- 1 , £ „ 


1% 


2% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


\\ 


1% 


j% 




l% 


2% 


1% 


3% 


1.4% 


Other Property Offenses * 


11% 


8% 


7%. 


8% 


9% 


8% 


8% 


9% 


8% 


10% 


7% 


8% 


5% 


9.1% 


Other Minor Offenses 


\ 2% 


2% 


1% 


2% ' 


2S 


2% 


1% 


1% 


1% " 


2% 


2% 


1% 


2% 


1.7% 


Victimless offences 


5% 


2% 


1% 


1% 


2% 


3% 


2% 


1% 


1% 


2% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


2.3% 


TOTALS 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


* 100% 


100% 


100.0% 



Offenses ar/j coded by IPA personnol from the narrative de 
the UnJ/om Crts* Reports (OCR) . Offense classifications 
the offense charged. » • 



scription of the offense contained on the HIS form. ' CtvJlng categories 
shown in this table reflect the actual event, as described on the HIS 



and rules 
form, and 



-are those" used in 
not necessarily * 



%Kbl/z. SERIOUSNESS OF REFERRAL OPTEKSPS 1 



7 

. SERIOUSNESS CATEGORY 


DEC 


JAN 


v FE8 


. MAR 


APR , 

0 * 


MAY 


JUNE 


JULY 


AUG 
4 


SEPT 


i m 
OCT 
i. 


NOV 


REFERRALS 

THROUGH 
NOV. 30, 1980 


r 

Nuabo r of casos 


669 


796 


79* 


861^ 


869 


787 


.792 


795 


608 


700^ 


650 c 


436 


15.106 " 


Vlctlmlessi Includes traffic accident* or tickets, 
status offences* diogi, alcohol, gambling, .prosti- ^ , 

tution, and probation violations^ * 

♦» 


2% 




* 

1% 


2% 


3% 


3%* 


2% 


2% 


2% 


1% 


1% 


1% 


2.3% \ 


Minor Offensesi Hingr offenses not easily classi- 
fied as property or personal, aucb, as dlsordorly 
conduct. 


1% 


t% 


2\ 


1% 


' 1% 


1% 


1% 


1%* 


*2% 
f 


2% 


1% 


2% 


1.6% 


Hi\>or Property. Anyj>roV«rty offonse with- loss/ 
doaage of $10 or less, except burglary. 


11% 


"9% 


10% 


15% 


12% 


15% 


15% 


14% 


15% r 


17% 


16% 


17%* 


13.1% 


Minor PersorAlt Resisting or obstructing an officer, 
coercion, having, other aiailar UCR Part II offenses. 
' « \ 




1% 


2% 


3% 


3% 


1% 


1% 


*% 


1% 


2% 


2% 


« 

2% 


2.1% • 


Hodorate Prop«rtyi Burglaries with loss/danage of 
$10 or less,and any other type of property offense 
wkf.h*loss/d*«acjo of $11 to $250. 


2R% 


* 

2fH 


26% 


28% 


§ 

30% 


26% 


27% 


*30% 


29% 


27% 


J6% 


25% 


28.2% 


Serious Property! Durglarfo* with loss/damage bf^ ' 
$11 to $250 and any othor property offense witn 
loss/damage greater than $250. 


31* 
15% 


31% 


31% t 


28% 


27% 


27% 


29% 


27% 


26% 


24% 


— f 

21% 


23% 


28.0% 


Very Serious Property! Burglaries with loos/daaaqe 
of 5250 or mro. ' 




18% 


15%, 


17% 


' 18% 


17% 


16% 


18% 


i*i6% • 


15% 


20% 


17.1% 
* 


Serious .personal i Unarmed robberies and non- 
sggravatcd fassnul ts with lots of $^250 or less. 


5% 


4% 


5% 


4% c 

1. . 


3% 


*5% 


4% 


4% 


2% 


5% • 


4% 


5% 


3.9%* 


Very Sertoli*" Porsonali Unaraed robberies and non- 
aggravated assaults with losses exceeding $250 and 
all OCR Part I personal crlaea including rape, 
aracd robbery* aggravatod assault. 


4V 


4% 


< 

5% 


4% 


4% 


4%"*" 


-4% 


7 

4% 


k 


* 6% 


5% 


5% 


3.7% 


TOTALS 


100% 


1001 


100% 


100% 


. 100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100.0% 



Offenses are codod by IPA personnel frost the narrative description of the offenso contained on tho.ttIS foriw. Coding categories and rules are th^se used 
in the Unlforx Crime Rftporta. (OCR) . Transfer cases are not included. 
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TA8Lk1£ OFPENSE* HI STORY Of REFERRALS 







1 — » 














% • 


CATKCORY 


* OEO - 


JAN 


FEB 

* 


} MAR 

— T 


ARR 


* 

KAy m J * 

• t 


ST'- . 

-JUNK 


JULY* _ 


• 


SEPT 

q 


OCT 1 


"NOV 


REFERRALS 
THROUGH 


PRIOR OFfEtrtfiS {• Of cases) 
Nona 


sot 


(778^ 
54% 


(766) 
49% -* 


(861) 
51% 


(868) *J 
49* 


j — St 

,<7«0> 

' -51% ■« 




(767) 


fr74), ^ 
57% 


(646) 


(597) 
53% 


(412) \ 
48% N 


(14.*70Q) 
' 51.4% 


One 


20% 


16% ' 


21% 


21% 


23% 


* 21% 


— ^Sal 




. 1 


w% 


20% 


24% 




Two » 


10% 


11% 


15% ' 


— «5 

10% • 


11% • 


v . 10% 






2* "9%** '« 


'll% e 

Q -. 








Three ot more 

• 


20% 


19% 


18% 


18% 


17% 


18% 


19% 


' IS * 




' ^5% 


18% 


16% 




TOTAL 


100% 


^100% 


100% 


J00% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


-tbo% < 


Udo%^ 


?100% 

• 


100% ' 


100% 


IOC id 


TOTAL OPFEUSKy CHARGES 
(1 of cases) 

One 


-> 

86% 


(810)* 
89% 


\eo8) '* J 

90% 


^«96) 
91% 


(902) 
91% 


(814) 
88% 


^799) 
90%^ . 


(806)*^ 
91% 


. 90% \ 








\ 

(15.432): V ' 
89.0% 


Two 


10% 


7% 

• 


7% 


7% 


6% 


8% 


7% 


5% 


' 7% ; 


>?-',- 


V 6% • 


'• 8% 


6.8%* 


Three or rotn 


4% 


*4% 


3% 


2% 


3% 


4% 


3% 


4% * 


* « 

3% v 




3%, 


>% 


4.1%v 


TOTAL 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


■V ' < 

■moo**', 




' . / 4 
100% 


100% 




100 0% • 


average miwR^hr 

PRIOR OFFENSES 


w 1.40 


1. 37 


1.33 * 


1.26 


1.35 


1.34 


1.43 


1 . 18 - 


1.0* ♦ 


• V > 




1.30 ~. 


t.i7 


AVERAGE HOHSJR OP * 
OPFE1ISKS/C1IARGES - 


1.26 V 


1 23 

— . — f- 


I.S9 


a 

1.15 


1 

1.16 


1.21 


1.18 


1.19 


l.lt 

- " f 


^ 1 . 30 * 


1.16 i 


I'.ie . " 
* • 


* 1.21 
* 



V JL .!^L: I " U ' e ° " tma " bI * aro * 9 follow «« Prior Offen»«i ~Hl delinquent acts coning to the°«ttentlon of juvenile court Intake prior 

to the immediate offensoi status offenses and traffic vlolMlons are not included, nor are allegations screened^ due ,to«4nsuf flclo 



ent evidence. Total 



Of tense »/Charr fQ9 ~ total number of separate criminal acts incorporated In the petition *>r the Immediate offense? rib offense should be counted In thl 
category If It vas counted as a prior Offense. Transfer cases aro not Included In this analysis. * X 7 



9 
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TAHIK 10 STATUS OF YOUTHS AT CASE CLOSURE 



CHARACTERISTICS 


TRAMSrERS^ 


Dtr 


-i - 

JA» 


PFD 


MAR 


APR 


HAY 


JUNE 


jui.y 


Aye 


» SEPT 


OCT 


MOV 

0 


REFERRALS 
THROIK.II 


COURT STATUS ('of cflsei) * 






= 

-JUL 


509 












787 





641 


537 


11.502 


Hp longer „und»r jurisdiction 


50\ 


40% 


31% 


36% 


^8% 


32\ 


27\ 








33% 








On probation or syi>«rvision (%) 


42\ 


50\ 


5 3\ 


54\ 


6 1 \ 


57\ 


62\ 


57\ 


.59% 




57% 








CoortTeview s< hedulcd (%) t « 


3% 


8% 


10H 
121 




10\ 


10\ 


12% 














9.4% ^ 


Other (\) 










- 












10% ^ 


9.7% 


LIVIUC SITUATION (1 of cases) 


435 


507 


546 


579 


510 


631 


S5fl 


789 


867 


7^0* 


6 37 


639 


532 


11.358 


L*vfn<j with family, guardian, relatives (%) 


82 % 


8*>% 


k7% 


• 88% 


*86% 


88% 


88\ 


90\ 


90% 


93% 


90% 


91% " 


91% 




Itm -secure, -ouf-of-hom^placrracnt (\) 




4* 


6\ 


4* 


4\ 


3% 


4% 


4% 


3% 


3% 


2% 


3% 


3% 


3 7% 


Secure facility (\) 


6% 

. — 


n 


41 
3\ 
100\ 

r >SO 
?ft\ 
27\. 
- ■>«% 
1 71 


5* 


flit 


6% 


5% 




5% 




5% 








Other (\) 


7\ 


3% 


3* 


, 2 \ 






2\ 


2% 


1% 


3% 









TOTAL ^ 


IO0\ 


100% 

r— 


100 \ 


100\ „ 


100\ 


















FMWiOYMt HT S ITMATIOM (• of idSC«) 


*" 461 


5^0 


591 


621 


618 


*56 7 


805 


076 


V— 

797 


642 


645 


54 3 


11.612 


Hot employed Llo*s not want to work) (*) 


19% 


^6% 
22% 


30 * 


33\ 


29\ 


30% 


22\ 


271 


33% 


34% 


36% 


36% 


28t6% 


Unemployed (wants work but has no )ob) (\) 


1 3\ 


2 3% 


23\ 


2C\ 


29\ 


29\ 


26% 


31% 


30% 


26% 


25% 


26 3% 


Fmployed (\) 


35 \ 


25% 


26 \ 


_ , V 

?6\ 


. 29% 


2<>\ 


33% 


33% 


24% 


22% 


26% 


20% 


28.1% „ 


Other <»)«*^ 


*3% 


~\7\ 


•21* 


lfl\ 


16% 


LS% 


16% 


12V 


12% 


14% - 


. 12% 


19% 


17.0% 


TOTAL * y. 


loo\ 


Mm 
511 


1001* 


)00\ 


100% 


100* • 


100% 


1001 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100.0% 


• ' %f » 
BfCiHrTACT (1 of ratos) *W 


448 


r .ns 




624 


553 


788 


860 


786 


62 3 


,V 9 


4bo 


11.241 


Rccontact for noncompliance (\) 


U\ , « 




4% 


4% 


7\ 


8% 


8\ 


6% 


5% ; 


M 


4% 


8% 


6% 


5.7% 


Rocontact on sub^e»pn»nt offense (%) 


25\ 


10% 


13\ 


Ml 


13\ 


14% 


in 


9% 


9% 


10% 


12* 


8% 


9% 


10.7% 


l*> Subsequent contacts (\) 


68\ 


89* 


84\ 


8S% 


83% 




8 3\ 


86% 


88% 


89% 


86% 


87V 


87% 


85 .yf 



Entries in the "court Status" ca torpor y may exceed iuo% bccmsn soin» youths were on probation and had.* court review scheduled. These youths were coded into 
|joth catojories. Similarly, the entries under "Recontact with totiit* c.ir\ exceed 100% s,ince some youths had a recontact both for noncompliance with the 
j^i^t/tutton orders and for a subsequent offense. Th« ?o, youths were c^^lnto lx>th of t^f recontapt categories.. 



- © 

ERJC 



■n 113 



9 



C71 



t3 f". 
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TABLE H 

•* 


£ROSS TABULATION OP SERIOUSNESS LEVEL 'anD*OFF£NSE HISTORY 1 * 




♦ 




» * 

seriousness or utftukkl orrtttsz ' * 


PRIOR AND CONCURRENT DELINQUENT OPFENSES KNOWN TO COURT OFFICIAL^ 2 


TOTAL 


0 m 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6* 


PERCENT 


Number of Cases # ^ f 






1.715 


1,065 


636 ' 


410 


909 


14,37 3 


— ' i ■ ■ 1 

Victialessi Includes -traffic accidents or tickets. . 
status offenses, drugs* alcohol, gaitbling£yuosti- 
tutlon« «%n<i p rotation violft^lons* ^^^^^KK 


/ 

1.0% 


0.6% 


0.3% 


• ♦ 

0.2% 


feSSft. 

0.1% 


0.1%' 


0.1% 


2. 3\ 


Minor Offenses t Minor of Censes, not oasily classi- 
fied;*.** property or personal, such as 'disorderly 

CO net UOt • f a> 


0.7* 


0.4% 


0.1% 


9 

o.n 


o.i% 


0.0% 


/ 


1.6% 


Minor Property i Any property offense with loss/ 
(Kiflvigd of $10 or X^ss except boYyfdry and arson* ' 


* 

6.3% 


2.5% 


1.3% 


1.0% 


0.5% 


0.31 




12.8% 


Minor Parsonali Resisting or obstructing an officer, 
coercion, hazing, other similar UCR PA R T Il^offonsos. 

— . — — . — lr 


0.8% 


0. 5% 


Q. 4% 


0.1% 


or. 1% 


0.'1% 


0.2% 


• 

2.1% 


Ho* to rate Proper tyi« Burglarie^ and arsons with loss/ 
damage of $10 or less and any other type of property ' 
offense with l*oss/dasiage of $11 to $25CT 


U^6% 


6.3% 




?.i% 


1.2% 


0.7% 


1.8% 


28, 2% 


Serious Property! 8urglaries and arsons with loss/ 
damage of $11 to $250, and any other property offense 


•13.7% 


5.8% . ' 


3.3% ■ 


* 1.9* 

. A 


f &2\ 


0.8% 


* • 

1,5% 


48.3% 


•Very Sorioifs Property % Burglarias and arsons with., 
loss/daf*a<je of $250 or sore* ^ <^ 


6.8% 


3.8% 


2. 3% 


1*3%" 






1.6% 


17.1% 


SeVious Persona li ♦ Unarmed robberies and non- 
aggravated assaults with loss of $250 or lass* 


1.8% 




0 5% 


0*3% "*« 


' 0.1% 


0."l% 


0.2% * % 


3.8% 


Very Sorious Personal: Charmed robberies and non- ' 
aggravated assaults with. losses exceeding $250 and 
all OCR Part X persona I. crimes including rape, 
armed robbery, aggravated assault* 


>'* 


1 • 

0.7% 


0.4% 


0. 3% 


0.2% 


0.-1% 


0.1% 


3.7% 


TOTAL PERCENT • ' 


45.6% 


21.4% 


11.9% 


7.4% 


4.4% 


2-9% 


6.3% 


100.0% 



^Offenses are coded by IPA personnel frost the narrative description of the offense contained on the MIS torus. Coding categories and rules are those used 
in thc*Oniform Crime Reports (UCR) . Transfer cases ara not included. 

These figures include prior offenses resulting in a court contact *n<! concurrent offenses. No Incident is counted both as a prior offense and ss a 
concurrent offense. * 
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TABLE 12. NUMBER -Or REfER^ALS A.\"D CASE CLOSURES, SY PROJECT* 



PROJECT 

' 2 1 


FIRST 
DATE 


MARCH AND 
EARLIER 

I C 


APRIL 
THRU J»KE 

1 "c 


JULY 
THRU SEfT 
I C 


OCT 

I 


c 


NOV 


C ; 




LOCAL GRANTS 






















; 

i 






AR 




5/10/79 


112 


65 


25 


24 






11 


7 


9 


e i 






CA, 


VontU7& 00. 


l'/15/79 


254 


136 


62 


52 






6 


10 


1 


—4i 






CT, 




5/7/79 


110' 


63 


35 


32 


39 


56 


7 7 


^5 


%\ 




165 


DC, 


wai^\ in*yt op 


5/14/79 


200 


107 


65 


71 


44 


52 


10 


22 


5 


u| 


324* 


268 


TlT 


BrowAxd Oo • 


5/1/79 


191 


78 


53 


» 


34 


6 3 


6 22 


0 


13 | 








Cl*y"ton*Co. * 


6/27/79 


129 




30 44 


16 


28 




9 


4 | 


196 * 


143* 


ID ■ 


4th Judicial Disc. 


4/9/79 


416 


256 


109 




79 


105 


36 


32 


12 


65 1 


700* 


621* 


IL 




7/9/79 


73 


9 


35 


9 


26 


"22 


8 11 


1 


X j 


141 


52 


KY 


Jefferson Oo* 


2/14/79 


169 


112 


36 


« 


4? 


52 


17 


12 


26 


10 1 


297 


228 


LA 


Nev Qy ] fj m B 


4/U/.79' 


75 


15 






64 


55 




23 


22 


14 j 


221 
t 


137 


ME , 


Cxo^erlerii Co 


10/2/79 


134 


113 






22 


20 


7 8 


0 




180 


1 56 




Pcinc^ Geor^** 1 ^ Co* 


4/2/79 


391 




109 


SC 


73 


y 60 


2? 


12 


37 


ul 


639 


3 39 






12/6/78* 


187 




21 


36 








15 


0 




249 


199 






2/1/79 


83 


55 


15 


13 




16 
16 


0 5 


0 


0 ! 


LOS 


89 






1/1/79 


374 


2 It 


105 


42 




70 


17 


35 


11 


» i 


694* 


442* 






10/31/7* 


49 


27 


15 


16 




14 


0 ' 2 


0 


6 ! 


73» 






Wayne Co • 


4/12/79 1 


400 




1 

228< 




241 


174 


LOS 


93 


5 8 


48 jl032 






H*nn*/p* n Oo • e^ 


3/16/79 


938 


556 


fir 


1-3 


3 


70 


0 8 


0 


« ! 


1033* 




W< , 


Red LeJce Reservation 


2/28/80 


4 


0 


0 


° 




1 


0 


1 


° 


0 J 


7 




yj; t 


Wa.shir.g- or. Co. 


2/15/79 j 204 


152 






2" 




10 


6 


6 




284 




NH . 




12/1/78 


15 


9 


0 „ 2 




0 


• 


0 


0 


0 i 


15 * 


12 


NJ , 




1/8/78 


43S 


?-? 


1 


5? 






17 , 




9 




£65 


475 


OH, 


AdAaj'Brown Co.s 


5/1/79 


14 


9 


3 


4 


2 " 5. 


0 


1 




0 i 


20 


*19 


OH, 


GeAO^A Oo . 


1/8/79 


131 


eo 




53 


109 


i20 


18 


22 


18 


20 


365 


300 


OH, 


Hani It on Oo . 


5/10/79 


117 


55 


+ 


IS • 


40 


25 




11 


0 


8 


197 


147 


OH. 


Lucai Co. 


1/1/79 


612 


492 


64 


74 




99 


22 


21 




'« ! 


102*1* 


919* 


OH. 


St. QAirsville 


2/2 3/79 


_33 


25 


- 


12 


11 


5 






I 3 


6 

* 


57 


48 


OH. 


Strait Co. 


1/2/79 


1 301 


264 


49 




42 


4 5 


1. 


6 


12 


15 


423 


397 


OK. 


CXlahoea Co. 


: 5/3/79 


L - 


22 


'62 


25 


68 


37 




8 


16 


s i 


241* 


132* 


PR, 


Rio Piedris 


2/20/79J 141 


95 


35 




28 


37 




5 


2 


1 ; 


210 


178 


sc. 


ChAxltiton 


2/5/79 • 


181 


140 


46 






40 




6 


f 10 


10 1 


273 


244 


TX, 


El p» jo 


! 1/29/78 


| 73 


56 


u 


li 




12 




2 


s 




125* 


107* 




Newport: :J«ws 


5/29/79 


I" 


31, 


2" 


26 


c 




3 


4 


6 




,113 


93 


MA. 


Snohcaish Co. 2 


' 1/8/79 


i 


70 


I 2 


•26 


c 


0 


T 


0 


0 


0 


98 ^/96 


'41. 


Dan* Co. 


1 22/1/78 


i 141 


101 


; 42 


35 


17 






0 


I 5 




239* 


183* 



■~ — 1 " ssippr; 

{continued) 
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TABLE 12 NUMBER QT RET! 



PROJECT 




20 



Cip CASE CLOSURES BY g^OJttT 1 



J F:RS " I MARCH £ f APftlL j-jry -I 

■RtrERRAL EARLIER (-THRU JUNE THRU JTEPT 

1 < x c : c * _ ci c 1 



OCT 



rfTATEWIST CRA.VTS 
,-Xant Co. 



N«w CaStU CO. 

Sussex Co. 



3/1/79 



2/24/79 



Delaware* Totals 



21S 93 
S12 17* 



21 



24 I 



172 ioo 



899 *367 



16 
60 105 



67 1^32 * 50 I '2 

25 | 16 , ITFT^ 



S36 296 
206 162 



69 



98 10 



8 33 L1066 636 











1 • 














i 






Church il l/l*n dar/ 
Eureka Co«. • 


1/9/79 


2 


0 


1 

1 7 


1 


1 


6 


1 

1 


0 


S 


• 

.1 


•11 


6 


Clerk Co. 


5/29/79 


153 . 


106 


66 


47 


36. 


50- 


15 


10 




12 


381 ^25 


Elko Co. 

i 


•/^79< 


' 4 


0 


* 


4 


3 


< 


* 1 


" 1. 


v 


So 


- 12 $ 


IE 


Cmt alda/feine r aiy 
Nye Cos. 


5/11/79 


5 


4 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 Q_ 


/ 0 


• 




5 ' 


IhRboldt/Pershing Cot. 


1/26/80 


2 


0 


5 


2 


6 


'1 




/' 4^ 


i ' : 


17 


14 


Lyori/Douoles Cos.* 


5/29/79 


23 


12 


13 


6 


16 


- 


2 


4 


> o _ : 


54 


•44 


Storey Co. 


5/24/79 


15 


8 


k 2 


5 


*3 




4 


1 


0 




24 


23 


Kashoe Co. 


10710/7$ 


43 


37 


19 


17 


33 


S j 


5 




8 4 


*^8 


95 


e White Jp irve/Uncoln Cot, 


10/5/79 


8 3 




8 


' °j 


0> 


'« 1 


0 


l l 


if' 


8 , 


Nevsda Totals 


• 1 


255 


170 . 


116 * 


86 


10-7 


1^9, 

1 




• » j- 26. 




529 


431 




-«w»outh Co. 
_i4— 


12/21/79, . 9 


"0 


|» 




t r 


14 


J 5 




1 


2 




20 


Ocean' Co./ 


9/2</79 j 9 


' 0 


j 13 


0 


- 7 


1 


0 




0 


0 


\ 29* 


1 ' 


Passaic Co, * „' 


10/16/791 33 


3 




0 


! e # 


1 


1 


2 1 


0 


0 


1 82 


6 , 


Sales Co. 


10/9779^ 23- * 


2/ 


i 16 


6 


• 1 - 


0 


0 


0 • 


0 


0 


J 40 


6 


Sussex *co . 




4/3/80 J 0 * 






0 


J 0 


0 




• 0 ! 


0 


0 


I . 


0 






26 


[231 


5C 


142 




49 


26 t 


24 " 


19 




217 



(continued) 
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<CO»Uau«d) TABLE 12. NUMBER Of REFERRALS ^0 CASE CLOSURES BY PROJECT 1 



PROJECT 


REFERRAL 


MARCH £ 
EARLIER. 

-I c 


APRIL 
THRU JUNE 
I . C 


JULY 
THRU SEPT 
Z » C 


OCT 

I 


c 


NOV 

I 


C 


-.2 C 
— A. 


Nev York: 
• iUltti) CD. 


J/15/79 


249. 


167 


69 


69 


86 


64 


,20 ,< 


22 


6 


20 


450* 


348* 


Suffolk Co. 


3/29/79 


126 


72 


32 


14 


20 


25 


1 


10 


0 


0 


202* 


124*,^ 

4 


* Upstate CriL 


3/22/79 


r 

110 


57 


30 


26 


31 


41 


1 8 


2 


15 


178* 


15b* 


Htv York Total) 






485 


296 


131 


im 


137 


130 


22 


40 


8 " 35 


630* 


6-22* 












Washington i 
Benton/Traakl 


i 

In Cos. 


2/9/79 


47 


19 


11 


13 


A° 


■7 

14 


0 


0 


7 


1 


79* 


51* 


Clark Co. 


8/23/79 


47 


11 


40 


13* 


15 


15 


3 


24 


5 


4 


110 


67 


Grays Harbor Co. * 


3/1/79 


148 


7$ 


-25 


36 


32 


26 




S 4 


% 


10 


259* 


188* 


XlA9 Co. 


5/1/79 " 


222 


160 


61 


86 


36 


49 


13 


6 


11 




-343 


308 • 


KasOtt CO. 


3/1/79 


79 


32 


7 


2 0 j 


4 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


To8* 


78* 


Seattle 


12/5/79 


30 


5 


29 




22 


14 


17 


12 


11 8 


109 


66 


a 

Washington Totals 




,573 


3C3 


1" 

1*»3 


195 


119 


128 


40 


46 


39 


3C 


1008* 


758* 












Viscous in : 
Ashland 09. 


5/5/79 


22 


14 


0 


6 


# 3 


2 


1 


1 


2 


0 


26 


23 


Barron Cz> y 2 


4/4/79 


4 


3 


0 


C 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


3 


CMppev* Co. 


■ 


3/6/79 


46 


25 


■ 9 




» 


24 




5 


1 


2 


81 


61 


Douglas Co. 


6/23/79 


14 




4 


e 




5 




0 


4 


1 


1 » 


12 


S*U CalTS Co. 


5/12/80 


° 


0 






[ 




!.° 


1 


1 


1 




3 


Fond du lac 


5/12/80 




0 








1 


1 3 


I 9 


1 


1 


1 8 3 


Crft& X 2*y r 


- - - r 


3/29/59 


i * 












! «• 




' s 

1 . 


5 






Xcaosha Co. 




2/26/80 


1 ^ 


0 






37 18 


I 10 


6 


s 


6 


i 7t - 


• 36 


Mar a the.-. Ca. 


2/24/7? 


| 48 


**20 


1 2 

t 


5 


* 


13 




1 




58 


48 


0 Hencoinee RMervaticn 


3/6/79 


79 


43 


1 ' 1 


t 11 

i 


2" 


1 0 


5 


1 


5 


1 98 


86 


Outagaaie O, 


5/16/79 


"37 


16 


i 9 7 


9 


15 


! 8 


1 


1 3 


4 


| 66 


43 


' Racint Co. 


5/6/80 


It 


0 


1 10 


1 


4 


11 


8 _0 


1 2 


6 


1 " 


18 


Rock Co. 


2/5/79 


51 


29 




10 


12 


16 


! \ 


5 


1. 


3 


! 87 


63 


Walworth Co. 


2/28/79 


14 


4 


t s 




1 


0 


\ ° 


0 


I 0 


0 


! 20 


4 


Wisconsin Totals 




357 


199 


|l02 


5^ 


135 


145 


1 


33 


28 


*36 


i 676 

1 


470 









1 • 

Entries *n the cable represent KZS intake and closure forms for cases referred or closed 
througn November 30. 19 80 that wore received at I PA by January 9, 1961. 
2 These projects are closed. 



Includes transfers. 
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TABLE 13. AHOUtff Or RESTITUTION ^ORDERED , BY PROJECT 1 



PR0J2CT 


TYP5(S) 


MARCH & 
EARLIER 


j APRIL JULY j 

j THRU JUNE. THRU SEPT; . OCT 


| *" j riTAii" 


LOCAL GRA.VTS 
AR, W*at«m 


. 55 
C.S.Bra. 
Vic.Rra 


$17,994 
145 
28 


$7,735 
704 
0 


$2,872 
469 
8 


$1,363 
104 
0 


$984 
24 
0 


f 

S 30, 948 
1,446 
36 


CA, Vantura-Co. 


5$ 

CS.Hra. 
Vic.Hra 


$48,095 
6,731 
! 154 


$16,431 
1,116 
0 


$5,827 
1,012 
100 


$675 
326 
0 


$*> 

0 
0 


$71,078 
9.185 
254 


CT. Norwich 


55 

C.S.Hra. 
Vic.Hra. 


$14,988 
2,5*76 

, o 


$5,701 
1,205 
0 


$2,591 
825 
0 


$1,600 
125 
0 


$550 
390 
0 


$25,430 
5,121 
0 


DC, Washington 


55 

CS.Hrs. 
Vic.Hra. 


$2,769 
13,037 
20 


$875 
2,923 
90 


$1,318 
2,435 
0 


$20 
395 

0 


0 
0 
0 


$4,982 
18,790 
110 


FX, Broward Oo. 


55 

C.s.ztrs. 
Vic.Rra. 


$44,309 
3,305 
45 


$9,921 
427 
0 


$5,179 
475 
30 


$1,201 
60 
0 


0 
0 
0 


$60,610 
4.267 

* 75 


CA, Clayton Co. 


55 

C.S.Hra. 
Vic.Hra. 


$.3,865 

1,013 


$2,072 

36 3 


S174 

"8 


$526* 

ll o 


$291 

6 3 


511,140* 
i.803 


ZD, 4 th Judicial t&nv. 


55 

C.S.Hra. 
Vic.Hra. 


$63,629 
1,454 
565 


T\383 
1,136 
35 


$7,329 
1 668 


$1,632 
180 

0 


$1,400 
• 190 

0 


$99,022* 
3,676* 

600 


XL, -Chicago a, 


55 

C.S.Hra. 
Vic.Hra. 


0 


$7,588 
0 
0 


$6,165 
0 
0 


$733 
0 
0 


$300 
0 

0 


$32,395 
37 

0 


J3T, Jaffaraon Co, 


55 

C.S.Hra. 
.Vic.Hra.. 


$30,290 ' 
1.196 

:i2 


$7,907 
475 
0 


$9,694 
156 
0 


$2,291 
448 

0 


♦6,478 

0 
0 


S 56, 660 
2,276 
212 * 


LA, Ittw Orlaana 


55 

C.S.Hra. 
Vic.Hra. 


$16,246 
0 


$7,636 
83 


$8,935 
458 


$2,850 
456 


$4,700 
270 


$40,367 
1,267 


ME, Qgabarland Co. 


S5 

C.S.Hra. 
Vic.Hra. 


$1>,804 
3,658 
86 


' $3,764 
767 

0 


$1,731 
^46 
3 


$?55 

40 

l ° 


0 
0 
0 


$24,054 
5,011 
89 


MD, Prise* Gaorgo's Co. 


$$ i$i3:,:73 

C.S.Hra.! 12.S34 
Vic.Hra. ! 


$37,17" 
4,82^ 


*4c,843 
1,256 


$9,245 
916 


517,326 
316 


52s:, 564 
19,843 


KA, Lynn 


55 , $25,233 ; $4,089 
C.S.Hra. 87? j * 2£ 
Vic.Hra. i 1a 1 „ } 


$5,955 ! $275 
425 0 

n * n 


0 

• 


$35,552 
1,330 


MA, N«w Bedford 


$$ i 

C.S.Hra. 
Vic.Hra, 


$23,896 ['$4,774 

344I 0 
0*1 0 


$1, 391 

I 


0 

b 
0 


(1 


$30,061 
34' 

0 


KA, Quincy 


$5 

C.S.Hra. 
Vic.Hra. 


$52,403 
5,791 
307 


$9,6lC~ 
2,447 
8 


$9,533 
2,003 
0 


$527 
360 
0 


V- 

$1<569 
418 
0 


588,473* 
11,588* 
315 


HA, Waatf laid 


C.S.Hra. 
Vic.Rra. 


$6,135 
265 

0 


£2,062 
225 ' 
0 


$627 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 1 


$9,262* 
• ' 575* M 

0 


MZ, tfayna Co. 


" '1 

C.S.Hra. 
Vic.Hra 1 


$39,294 
2,298 
322 


$11,698 j 
3.505 j 

0 i 


$4,342 
4,261 

0 


$2,547 
1,800 
0 


$Tf048 
4 1,004 
0 


S56,929 
12,868 
322 


MN, Hannapln CoJP& 


$$ t 
C.S.Hra. | 
Vic.Hra I 


$94,586 
13,940 
4o 


$7,«65 1 
1,280 j 

0 ! 


$29* , 0 
8 0 . 
0 ' 0 


° 1 
I 1 


$103,164*, 
15,268* 
40 


KM, Rad L*>» Raaarvation 

'i 


,« -| 

C.S.Hra. 
Vic.Hra 1 


$2, 12S 
0 
0 


II 


$625 j 
. 40 

0 ! 


0* ' 

0 

0 


0, |»~*S2^750 
0 1 " 40 " 

0 1 0 


MI, Washington Co. $$ , $13,740 ] 
JC.S.Hra. ; 2,391 
'Vic.Rra. . ' 328 1 


51,869 ' $225 -$80 \ 
S80 j 490 110 x j 
20 1 0 15 » 


$120 ' $16,054 
60 3,631 
* 363 • 



(contlnuadf- x 
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(continued) TABLE 13. AMOUNT GT RESTITUTION ORDERED, SY "PROJECT 1 



PROJECT 


7YPE(S) 


MARCH & 
EARLIER^ 


APRIL 1 JULY 
THRU JWe| THRU SEPT 


OCT 


NOV | TCTALS 


NH, Concord 2 ► 


$$ 

C.S.Hrs. 
VicHri 


$1,466 
113 
20 


o 

0 
0 


o 
0 

p 


0 

o f 

0 


0 
0 
0 


V 

$1,446 
113 
20 


NJ, Guadan CO. 


$5 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic Krs 


525,709 
7,337 
63 


56,402 
5 1,580 
0 


53,681 
610 
0 


SI, 30 5 
25S 
0 


$267 
150 
0 


5 37,364 
9,932 
63 


OH, Adft2A"&rovn COs. 


$s 

C.S.Rzs. 
Vic Krs 


57,166 
560 
40 


5757 
120 
0 


5372 
80 
0 


0 
0 
0 


$440 
40 
0 


$8,735 
800 
40 


OH, Gaauga CO. 


SS 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic Krs - 


527,768 
80 
78 


S10.345 
1,716 
32S 


11,268 
2,354 


51,609 
440 
32 


$625 
507 
0 


551,615 
5,097 
435 


OR, H*n.tl ton Co. 


SS 

C.S.Kra. 
Vic.Hrs 


538,282 
0 
0 


$16,078 I 
16 

0 


15,803 
32 
0 


5iyW9 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


572,102. 
48 

0 


OH, Luc** CO. 


SS 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic. Krs 


571,012 
1,080 
16 


59,486 
445 

o 


12,922 
1,138 
0 


51,903 
200 ' 
0 


$3,023* 
0 
0 


5126,227* 
2,883* 
16 


OR, St. CUtrsvllle 


SS 

C.S.Brs. 

Vic.Hrs. 


54,538 . 
779 
26 


5192 
294 
0 


51,166 
4 25 
0 


5535 
75 
0 


$328 
100 
0 


$6,759 
- 1,673 
26 


OK, Susxait CO. 
✓ 


SS 

C.S.Hrs. 

Vic.Hrs. 


566,391 
0 
0 


515,643 

0 
0 


>13,291 
0 


56,027 
« 0 
0 


$3,506 
P 
0 


5104,858 
0 
0 


CK, Oklahona Co. 


SS 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic Krs. 


$7,502" 
340 
0 


54,092 
406 
0 


56,992 
562 
10 


5912 
285 
0 


$882 
102 
0 


527,507* 
1.713* 
10 


PR. Rio Piadras 


$$ 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic Krs 


0 " 
16,867 
162 


0 

3,906 
0 


0 

5,080 
0 


C 

322 

0 


0 

193 

0 


26,368 
162 


SC, Qiarltiton 


SS 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


0 

13,904 

0 


3,739 
0 


» 0 
2,028 
0 


0 

542 

0 


0 

810 
0 


. 0 
22,081 
0 


TX, El Paso 


SS 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vie Hrs. 


$11,308 

0 


54.334 

200 


52,169 
700 
0 


$252 1 53,300 
100 1 500 

0 I 0 


$22,413* 
6,^54* 

0 


VA, Newport Ktwa 


SS 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs 


( 514,517 
I 845 

i o 


54,54* 
361 

0 


51,789 
64 

C 


51,35b 
120 

0 


$977 
80 
0 


523,182 
1.470 

g 


KA, Snohoa|*h Co. 2 


SS 

C.S.Hrs. 


5 36,446 
0 


.5346' j 0 

C j 0 
0 1 0 


0 

* 0 
0 


0 

0 
0 


536,794 

0 ' 
Q 


WX, Dan* Co, 


SS r 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs 


S23.544 
1,203 
0 


$5,773 1 54,076 
1,937 J 430 

c T o 


52,222 
335 

1 o 


51,270 
< "5 

0 


$37,588* 
4,130 
0 


STATEWIDE GRAHTS ^ 
Dalavax* : 

JCant Co. 


SS 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


$20,984 
3,064 
SO 


" 52,28^ 
215 
0 


53,521 
235 
0 


$i,iie 

19 

0 


$326 
200 
0 


$28,238 
3,733* 
50^ 


Nav Cattla Co. 


SS • 
C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


534,864 
21,462 
66 


52,414, 
1,828 
0 


51.944 
1,072 
98 


$40 
100 
' 4 


0 
0 
0 


$39,262 
24,462 
164 


Sussax Oa. 


SS 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


510, 442 
' 2,659 
25 


$2,546 
295 

0 


1 51,27c 
300 
! «° 


l$l,7SG 
I 25 

1 0 - 


""0 
0 
0 


516.016 
3,279 
65 




ft 
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TAP IX 13. WCUST Of RESTITUTION ORDERED, 8Y PROJECT 1 



24 



' hcjcct • 


T.?E(S) 


MARCH £ 
_ EARLIER 


• APRIL 
' THR'J JtSfl 


! i • * 

JULY i 
S : THR'J sept' OCT 


p 

> i 
I ' CVT/LATIVZ 
NOV 1 ~ALS 




55 

c.s.urs. 
vicars. 


$66,290 
27,16$ 
141 


* 

57,249 
2,338 
0 


,56,743. 
B . 'l38 _ 


. 52>908 * 
144 * 
0 


5326 
200 
0 


583.516 
31.474 
279 


ChurchU 1/Ltndtr/ 
E%r*Ju Cos. 


55 

C.S.Hrs. 
vic.Hrs. 


5466 
0 
0 


5292 
100 
0 


5100 
0 

. o 


* $40 

o ; 

0 


0 
0 
0 


# 

5900 
100 
• 0 


CUrk Co. 


55 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


527,811 . 
288 , 

0 * 


514,747 
192 

r * 


57,430 
36 
0 


■j 

53,444 
0 

0 - 


$2,337- 
40 
0 


555.769 
556 
0 


Elko Co. 


55 

CS.Brs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


5462 
0 
0 


S>24 
0 
0 


5336 
0 
0 


545 

0 

0 h 


. 0 
> 0 
0 


• 51.567 
0 
0 


Esasrsl d*/Ki««r*I / 
Ny« cos. 


55 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic. firs. 


52,410 

•2 


0 
0 
0 


0 

■ 156 

; ° 


o ~ 
0 
• 0 


0 

0- 
0 


52.410 
156 
0 


H uabol at /Pursuing Cos. 


55 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


5996 
0 

" 0 


" 5453 

0 
0 


5240 
24 
0 


$491 
64 
0 


$138 
0 

c 


52.31$ 
88 
0 


Lyon/Dougl** Cos. » 


55 

C'S.Hrs. 
Vic .Hrs . 


54,219 
780 
0 


52,783 
260 
0 


52,231 
- 465 
30 


5525 
200 
0 


0 
0 
0 


59.758 
1.705 
30 


Storty Co. 


55 
C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


52,228 
2C 
C 


5328 
0 
0 


5802 
0 
0 


5462 \ 

0 
0 


0 
0 

• -A 


53,820* 
20 
0 




55 i 54,827 
C.S.Hrs. 1 0 
Vic.Hrs. o i 


54,444 
160 
0 


54,540 
184 
0 


51,060 
0 

( 0 


. $1,504 ^ 
240 
0 


516,375 
•584 
0 


WUt« Pij»/Ltneoin Cos, 


SS » 
:tS.Hrs. 
/ic.Hrs. 


52, .39 
0 
0 

t 


0 
0 
0 


55,187 I 
16 ' 
0 j 


0 

* 0 

0 


0 
0 

o* : 

! 


• 

$*7,326 
16 
0 


*v*<L*. Totals , 

< 
\ 


55 

:.S.Krs. 
'ic.Hri. i 


545,560 1 523,771 t 
1.083 712 I 
0 ' 0 
| { 


£20,866 { 
881 1 

30 i 

1 


56,067 
264 
0 


$3,979 1 5100,243- 
280 j 3.225 
0 j 30 
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{continued) TASLE 13 * 0F RESTZTCTION ORDERED. BV PROJECT' 1, ^ 


project 


TYPStS) 


MARCH & ) APRIL . { JULY 
EARLIER ^HRl.' JWfE j THRU SEPT 




Hudson Co. ' 


55. 
C.S.Krs. 
vic.Brs. 


58,560 ; 
100 
0 


^54,035 
713 
0 


55, 2 74 
484 
0 


52,402 j 
0 


51 , 383 

• 0 
0 


U297 

0, 


Hunt «r don Co. 


55 

C.S.Brs. 
vicars. 


0 
0 


5312 
0 
0 


0 • 

0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


5 312 
0 
0 


Msrcsr -Co . 
«. 1 


55 

C.S.Brs. 
Vicars. 


133 
0 


54 785 
243 
5 


52 89 3 
35 
10 


51 . 021 
76 
2 


$2, 488 
15 
0 


523, 129 
502 
12 


Kiddlsssx Co. 

i « 


55 

C.S.Brs. 
vicars. 


52,051 
100 
0 


52 167 
0 
0 


5 350 
1SS 
0 


S583 
170 
0 


5 358 
110 
0 


55, 509 
535 
0 


Jtonaoutn ^Co. 

\ 


55 

C.s*Brs. 
vicars. 


51,678 
2,132 
0 


54,094 
6,129 

0 

i 


^5 ,852 
27 7 57 
0 


1.520 
0 


0 
34S 
0 


58,624 
12,883 
0 


0c*«n Co. 

■ 


55 

C.S.Brs. 
vic.Hrs. 


547 3 
0 
0 


5>1S 
0" 

0 i 


5920 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


* o i 

0 

. 0 


51.508 
0 
0 


P*»«*j.c Co. 


55 

C.S.Brs . 
Vic.Hrs. 


S7.062 
500 
150 


53,150 
150 


5624 
0 
0 


$19 
0 

V- 1 - 


0 
0 


510.855 
6J0 
150 


S*l«n Co. 

•4 


55 

c.s.Brs . 
vic.Hrs. 


0 
520 


51,853 
217 


0 
20 


V ■ o 

0 


0 
0 


41,653 
757 

80 


*■ Sussex Co. 


55 

C.'S.BTS. 
Vic.Hrs. 


0 
0 


5476 
0 


0 

0 * 

o 


0 
0 


0 

0 

o 


5476 V 
0 

3 * 


.New Jersey Tot*ls 


55 

C.S.Brs. 
vic.Brs. 


555,975 
6,221 t 
3S8 


525,805 
9,147 
160 


526 . 26*6 
5.951 
50 


59.993 
2.260 
2 


■56,550 
670 

o 


5134,589 
24,249 
570 


t *ev YorJc, 
KftSSAU 


1 

55 

C.S.Brs. 
vicars. 


554,878 
128 

L — 


S3, 512 
S3 

0 


512,359 
50 


53.365 
0 


51.184 

s 


1 588,044* 

1 ~ 


' Suffolk Co. 


! 

5? 

C.S.Brs. 
Vic.Brs. 


523,235 
0 
121 


1 ■■ 1 ■ 
SU.036 
C 


57.1S1 
0 


! 5300 

! . o 

1 


0 
0 

0 


1 547,679* 
1 0 
' 121 


instate cos. 


55-***- 
C.S.Brs. 
Vic.Brs. 


524,202 
242 

o 


57,088 4 
60 

o 


S2.617 
0 
37 


528 * 
0 
0^ 


514S 
0 
0 


[ 534,221* 
! 302 
I 37 


Kev York Totals 


ss 

C.S.Krs. 
Vic.Brs. 


5162, 315 

'370 
121 

» 


527,036 
12 3 . 
0 


522.157 
50 

37 • 


53.693 , 
0 
0 


51.329 
0 
0 


1^5169. 94<> 
543 , 
158 

1 


Washington t 
B«ntcn/?ranJtlin Cos* 


55 

C.'S.BTS. 

Vic.Brs. 


S8.0S1 
2,373 , 
0 


52", 321 
16 3 ' 
0 


. 52-, 00 2 
150 
0 


0 
0 

■ 0 


5^.023 
265 
0 


| 513.731* 
3.131* 

1 0 


dmxk Co. *> 


55 

C.S.Brs* 
vicars. 


517,662 
2,545 
0 


512,671 
750 
0 


53. 324* 
0 
0 


!51,07C - 

1 0 

1 0 


5197 
130 
0 


j 534.924 
| 3.425 

* 0 

! 518. 6S3* 
13.S-S* 


1 

Grays Harbor Co. ,55 

jC.S.Hrs. 
JVicBrs. 


j 511,990 
1 7,045 

i 3 


5992 
1,525 • 

1 0 


1 S3.40S 
2,410 


1 S8S4 

! 45c 

1 o 


1 5600 
| 370 

1 ° 


it (continued) j 
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(continued) 



TABLE 13. AMOUNT OF RESTITUTION ORDERS^,. BY PROJECT 1 



26 



project ' r.-n(S)' yARCH t 

* ' EARLIER 


APBIL JULY - - -j. — - 
! THRU JUNE THRU SEPT OCT NOV TCTkLs " 




55 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vtc.Hrs. 


528^401 
11,207 
^ o 


• 55,483 
2,916 
0 


51,539 
2,015 

i ° 


0 51,366 
I , 723 I 591 

: .° r 0 


536,789 
[ 17,452 < 

U 0 


K»»^C0. 


55 * 
C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


5*3,007 \ 
' 5,935 ' 

0 


! o 

! 600 

1 0 


526 
170 
0 


1 0 I 0 

* o u o 
1 0 i 0 • 


55.043' 
. <6, 455* 

0 


s«attla 


$5 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


1 51.596 
! 1,512 
0 


: 5U071 
1,373 
0 


51,107 
1 1,375 

. 0 


152,926 | 5816 
! 770 ) 335 
(• 0 J 0 


57,516 
5,365 
0 


Washington Totals - 


s$ . 
C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


5^)7707 
30,617 

' 0 


522,468 
7,327 

• 0 


$11,403 
6,120 
0 


}54,850 j 54,002 
i 1.3S3 | 1,691 

| .0 | 0 


5116 ,~686~ 
51,403 

0 


Hi soon* in > 
Ashland Co. 


55 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


52,677 
306 
* 47 


0 

0 

0 


5267 
70 
0 


! 

j S50 

1 " 
1 • 0 


S165 
25 
<0 


53.159 
426 
47 


Baxron Co. 2 


55 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


51,317* 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0, 


0 
0 
0 




51,317 
0 
0 


CUpprva Co. 


55 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


511,560 - 
80 
147 


* 5885 
0 
90 


52,838 
161 
16 


51.921 

: 


*- 

51.550 

# « 

-o 


518,704 

241 * 
253 


Douglas Co. 


55 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs,. 


52,579 - 
0 


5944 J 

0 1 

, 0 1 


51,765* 
0 
0 


53JO j 5588 

***V ! o 

. cr j o 


56,166 
• 0 
325 


Eaa Claira Co. j 

l 


55 | °^ | a- 373 ( 
C.S.Hrs. 0 | •* 0 L 

Vic.Hrs. t o 1 3 

V^* " i 


11.0-74 
0 
0 

1 1 


I l 


"JSoV 

o | 


-?676"5T- 

0 
3 

5S7738" 
0 

• ^ o 


fond du^ Lie 1 

* . 1 

{ 


S5 A Of 5753 , 5874 1 
C.s.HrsX 0 ! 0 1 0 1 

Vic.Hrs.; ° ; o ; o 


53.738 j 

'o° 1 


„U 

53"3 j 

o I 

o ; 



Graan Bay 



\ 55 j 511,902 
IC.S.Hrs.j 1,330 
JVic.Hrs. i 0 



55,87£ 
118V 

0 



53,557 
645 , 
16 ' 



5463 
300 
0 



w,70S 
100 

\ 0 



523,503 
2,493 
16 



Xanosha Co. 



I 55 
C.S.Hrs. 
tViciHrs. ! 



585 

376 I 
0 



55,36* 
1^195 

" 0 



55.886 
1,527 
0 



152,572 
| 300 
17 



r s:,4 



4 p 

1'40 



516<343 
3,498 



Marathon Co. 


1 55 

jC.S.Hrs. 

JvicHrs. 


— » ; 

! 522,924 

! o 

1 0 


51,736 
100 


| 51,891 

i 0 

I 0 


J 5968 
1 0 

I ° 


>5820 
0 
0 


528,379 
" 0 
}00 


Mtnominet Reservation 


rsr 

|Q.S.Hrs. 
iVi^Hrs. 


1511.963 

! isl 

1 '28 


$612 
137 

0 


5322 
" 356 

' 0 


! ° 

( N o 


517 1 
10 
0_ 


512,914 
661 
28 


OutayaniaCo. 


1 ts 

jc.S.Hrs. 

-Vic.Hrs. 


j 59,706 

1 0 

r it j 


52,026 
0 
0 


| S3, 595 

1 0 

; 

0 


152,496 

! *4 

, - 0 


5377 

0 t 
0 f 

! 


518,200 
0 
17 


Racinar Co. * 


\55 * 
cls.Hrs. 
Ivic.Hrs . 


0 

1 o 

0 i 


52,446 

Co 

' 0 


5473 

J 0 
' 0 


| 5793 ; j 
0 


5369 ' 
° 

0 | 


0 


Rode Co. 


55 

iC.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


'515,353 1 
222 
35 j 


510,870 
0 
0 


57,735 
0 

' * o 


$5,090 

0 I 

o i 


5315 "j 
0 ! 

0 i 


539,363 
222 
35 


Walworth Co. 


5$ 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


% 59,265 
0 
J> 


* 5200 
170 


5845 
0 
0 


.0 
0 
0 


0 

" 0 
- 0 


510,310 
170 * 
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(continued) 



TABLE 13. AHOUCT OF RESTITl^tON QRpgRED . 3Y PPO.TECT 1 



27 



MARCH £ i APRIL • JULY I 
EARLIER | THRO JUNE ! THRU SEPT OCT 



Wisconsin Totals 



55 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 



$99,331 
2.472 
599 



$34,121 
1,560- 

193 t 



$33,122 


$16,401 


2,759 


625 


>2 


17 



$9,274 
275 



^5194.249 
1 7 f 711 



,Entries in the tab> represent HIS intake and closure foras Ai» cases referred or clored 
through Novenber 30, I960 that were received at I?A by January 9, 1981. Thei abbreviation 
"C S Hrs." refers to unpaid ccysaunity service hours, "VicHrs," refers to unpaid victin 
service. ^- 



These projects ar^ closed, 
e 

Includes transfers. 



V 



Q 9-489 0-81 9 
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TABLE 14. AMOUNT OF RESTITUTIoX* PAID *° WORKED BY PROJECT 1 



project 


TYPS(S) 


MARCH t 
EARLIER 


APRIL 1 JULY j 
THRU JUNE plRU^EPT j OCT 


' 

. NOV j TOTALS * 


LOCAL GRANTS 
AR, Waitsro , 


ss 

C.S.Brs. 
Vic.Hrs 


$5,017 
130 
25 


$1,494 
0 
0 


\ 

$5,253 
656 

8 


i 

K S413 

\ M 
\ 0 


$425 
121 
0 


j t" = 

t 

$12,602 
931 
33 


CA, vantura Co. 

♦ S 


SS 

CS.Hrs. 
Vic.Hra 


—T-t 

$13,819 
2,154 
* 245 


$4,683 
1,V>45 

3 


J $8,138 
1,366 
0 


$1.\38 


$4. 83. 

1 240 
0 


$33,087 
4.945 t 
245 


CT, Norwich 


55 

C.S.Brs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


$5,558 
868 


$840 
. 1*,038 


$4,939 
1,536 


$247 \ 
255 \ 


0 

105 


$11,584 
3,802 


DC, Washington 


SS 

CS.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


S67 
2,358 
0 


$640 
2,297 
0 


$.497 
2,856 
10 . 


$60 
1.802 
0 * 


\ $562 
\ 423 

\ 0 


$1,808 
9.736 
* 10 


. TL, Broward cd. • 


ss ■» 
C.S.Brs. 
Vic.Hrv 


$4,138 

' 60 


$4,478 

603 
o ' 


$5,155 
f, 518 

o 


$2,716 
240 

30 


51/743 

ioo 


$18,230 , 
2.845 


CA, Clayton Co. 


ss 

C.S.Brs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


$830 ' 
601 
0- 


$1,328 
267 

0 


$833 
2$7 
0 


T — — 

viiOl 
79 
0 


* 5130 
110 

0" 


$3,222 
* 1.324 

0 • 


it, 4th Judicial Diit. 


SS 

C.S.Brs, 
Vic.Hrs. 


$14,791 
744 
402, 


$5,492 
437 
45 


$7,373 
49 8» 
'42 


» 

$2,990 
35 
0 


$1,299 
203 
0 


$43,314* 
1.945 
489 


IL, Chicago 2 ^ 


SS 

C.S.Brs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


$333 
0 
0 


$410 
10 

* 0 


$1,707 
0 
0 


$629 
0 
0 


4 0 

.0 

- 0 


$3,079 
10 
0 


EX, Jaff arson Co. 
» 


SS 

c.s.Brs. 

Vic.Hrs. 


$15,595 
•833 

o 


.$5,919 
420 

lofi 


$9,332 
154 

?? 


$2,514 
0 


S2.0S7. 
40 

A 


$35,419 • 
1.447 

- \\\ 


tA, Naw Orlaans 


SS 

C,S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


$3,777 
0 " 
0 


$3,777 
0 
0 


' $5,992 
155 
0 


$2,844 
80 
0 


$2,315 
122 
0 


$18,705 » 
357 
0 


ke, cmbarland Co. 


SS 

C.S.Brs. 
Vicars. 


$8,542 
1,660 
23 


,$1,298 
0 

o 


$1,847 
455 

0 


$289 
245' 

5 


$2,178 
0 

0 


$15,154 
2.360 
26 


*0, Princt Gaorga's Co. 55 

1 C.S.Brs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


$18,79? 
5,531 
0 


$7,943 
643 
0 


$16,266 
1,898 

0 


$2,646 
50 

0 


$1,703 
336 

0 


S47.355 
8.458 

0 


XA, Lynn $$ 
.-^ * Ic.s.Hra. 

1 Vic.Hrs. 


$5,428 


$2,567 


$4', 706 
64 

16 


S3.S74 
114 
0 


$1,459 $ie.4?4 
3 ' 696 
0 1 24 


MA, NMBadford 


SS 

C.S.Brs. 
vicars. 


$9,828 ! $2,281 
34 I 0 

1 


C/.832 
0 


$2,208 
0 


0 ! $17,149 
0 j » 34 




SS 

C.S.Brs. 
Vic.Rrs. 


$13,020 
2.813 
• 30? 


$654 
667 
208 ■ 


$5,154 
1.5*80 
0 


$6,038 
832 
4C 


$1,884 
342 
.0 


$33,928* 
6 . 595* 
555 


MA, Wastfitld 


SS 

c.s.tm. 
Vic.Hrs. 


52,116 
185 
0 


SI, 876 

75 ! 
0 I 


$1,501 
146 

0. 1 


0 
6 

0' » 


$1,004 * 

"<? i 


$6,617* 
449* 
0 


a, wayns Co.* $s 

ics.Brs. 
1 Vic.Hrs 


$9,488 
234 
30 


$5,034' 
359 
0 


$7,296 
1.783 

0 ' 


$2,097 
474 
0 


$3,302 | 

2 ^ t 


'$2"\2l7 
k " 3.069 
30 


Ki, Hannt^in Co. 

1 


9S * 
C.S.Brs." 
vicars 


*$28,675 
8,66" 
40 


$10,156 
2*616 
0 


$5,324 
968 

0 


$760 
120 
0 


S903 ! $46,331* 
8 j 12.419* 
Of, 40 


MM, Atd LaJca ftssarrttlan 


»ss 

C.S.Brs. 
Vic.Brs 


0 0 

0 

0 J 


0 ! 
0 

.0 1 


T 

$40 
0 
0 


$:7i 

o 

' 0 * 


0 | 5211 
0 J 0 
0 > 0 


MN, Washington Co. 

t \ 
* i 


SS . 
C.S.Brs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


$2,ei5 $2,394 i $1,495 i 
1.751 47* J 415 
222 I « 114 i 20 1 


0 j 
-. 110 
0 j 


0 ' $6 . 704 
0 1 2.751 
0 1 356 



(con^xnutd) 
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PROJECT ' .j 1Y?C(S; 


- ' X'^ 'i ^ '.* 4* 

iARXJER _fFMRU.JCiiE {THRU S£PT t -OCr""^-" 


-NOV V 


rf — - 


a ^ ■ 

KH, Concord 


'$$ ~ - 
C.S.Hri.* 
Vic.Kts 


$279 . 
• -70 
0 


* $100' 
42" • 

- - " ft 


V 

TO 


- Q 
"0 , 
- - 0 * 


• 0* 


; / S3?9„ 
- 112 
0 


KJ, C*sad*n C^. 


99 

C.S.Hrs. 
VicRrs. 


" $9,-633 
5,551 
30 


* $3^20V 
965 

0 


"w.Wo',' 

1,279 
0 


58U *" 

0- 


'$1.1*01 

" ."-ho- 


.$17^431" 

- 8ru3 

30 


OH, Adams-Brown Co*. 


99 

C.S.Hri. 
Vic.Hrs. 


* $4,114-* 
> 288 
40 


$845. 
\ 160 
* 0 


$2, 364 

200 " 
'0 


$436 

; 4e'_ 

- 0 


.• 0 

0 


"$•7,459 ? . 
-688 ' 
'* 40- 


CJf, G«*ug*. Cd * / 

C 

/ » 


H ' 
C.S.Hri. 
Vic.Hrs. 


$10,846 
0 
78 


~S4,$49 
772 
0. 


$^,559 
1.8S4T 
" 126 


,*3€3 ' 
390 

'0 


$1,244* 
' 806. 

0' 


$36 ,"9 61 . 
3.822 „ 
204 


OR, iuail£OA Co. 

•i 


99 

C.S.Hri. 
vic.Hri. 


$8, 404 
0 

0 " 


5 2,526 
0 
0 


%6,64S 
0 
0 


$•2,913* 
0, 

- ' 0 ' 


53,048 

0 

D - 


—% 

523,535 


OB, Lucas Co. 


ss 

C.S.Hri. 
Vic.Hrs. 


$37,071 
1,030 
16 


$.11 ,073 
s < 0 ' 


$13,32* 

557 

** 0 « 
: — - c_ 


**$4*,182 - 
- 210 

' \ 0' 


$3*603 
' ' '284^ 

• - -o 


•$83,063*- , 

••Xur*" 

' 16' 


CH, St, CLkirsvill* 


99 

CS.ars. 
Vic.Hrs. 


'612 
16 


$1, 286 
255 
0 


, $110. 
175 

0 * 


0 ' 
0 
* 0 


$694 
H5 
0 


• $4,583 
1.217 
16 - 


CH, SigTai w Co, 


C.S.Hri. 
Vic.Ht*. 


0 
0 


0 
Q 


$14,350 
0 

0 * 


$1, 348 
' ' 0" 
0 


$4, 186 
.0 
0 


$91, 784 
0 

0 


OK, Oklahoma Co. 


$$» 
C.S.Hri. 
Vic.Rri, 


$1,599 
. 26 • 

0 . 


$1,63: 

56 


$2,066 
278 

o 


$752 
60 

0 


$63 
* 20 

21 


$9,232* ' 
450 

11 . 


PR, Rio Pi«dr*s 

: f 


99 

C.S.Hri. 
vic.Rri. 


0 

- 10,254 
213 


0 

3,648 


4,067 
0 


0 

898 
0 


0 

20 
0 


■0 

18.887 
213 


SC. Charleston 


99 

C.S.Hri. 
Vic.Hrs. 


0 

8,088 
0 


0 

2,88? 
0 


0 

2,683 
0 


0 
397 
0 


^ 0 

724 
0 


0 

14,77? i 
0 


*TX, £1 Paso 


« 

C.S.Hri. 
Vic.Hrs 


L $5,980^ 
2,656 


$2,08: 

62: 


$2,623 

300 


* $370 

0 


0 
0 


$12.070» 
S,041» 


VA. Newport Ntv« $$ $4,342 $4, 505* 
iC.S.Rrs. 600 1 145 
« i Vic.Hrs. I # o » : 


$7,886, 
246* 


$921 
205 


$365 $16,019 
156 J 17352^ 

0 t 0 


WA, SnohosUih Co. 2 


. $$ 

C.S.Hrs. 

Vic.Hrs. 


$15,488 
0 
0 


$4.fei: 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 


-.0 | 0 

6 ! 0 
0 I 0 


$20,400 

0 ' 

0 


,W, C*n« Co 


$$ 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic'.Hrs. 


$12,827 
*> 299 
* 56 


53, 350 
828 

0 


$3,667 
1.190 ' 
40 


0 
0 
*o 


$504 
340 

0 


$12.82"* 
2.657 
96 


, » 

STATEWIDE CRASTS 
Osisware : * * 

" Ktat Co. 


99 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


$4,725 
1.137 
75 


|$83l 
I 200 

/ ° 


$2,350 
324 

J 0 


$1,800 
285 
0 


$1,155 
140. 
0 


' \ 

$10,861 
2.086 
• "75 


Ntv C*Stlt Co. 


ss 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


$8, 292 
5.046 
89 


/$2,761 
/ 2,578 
f 0 v 


$2,874 
1.739 ' 
25 


5172 
0 


$25 
70 
0 


$14,124 
9.508* 
114 


Sussex Co. 


SS 

C.S.Hri. 
Vic.Hrs. 


$3,536 
1.080 
25* 


$450 

4 ' C 


$853 
035 
40 ' 


$862 | $418 
115 1 0 
Oh 0 


$6,119 
1.92S 
m 65 v 



v . (contlnosd) * 
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TABU! 14. AMOUNT OF RESTITUTION PAID AND WORKED BY PROJECT 1 



30 



Dsl swats Totals 



MARCH & 
EARLIER 



| APRIL ; JULY 
(THRU JUNE (THRU SEPT 



J2S_ 



TOTALS 



ss 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 



$16. 553 
7.263 
189 



$4,042 
3,173 
0 



$6,077 
2.398 
65 



$2,834 
475 



$1,598 
J 210 



$31,104 
13 r S19 
+ 254, 



Churchill/ Lands r/ 
Eursfc* Cos. 



$$ 

C.S.Hrs. 

Vic.Hxs. 



$$ 

C.S.Hrs. 
vicars. 



$14,678 
16 



$$• 
c.s.Brs. 
Vic.Hrs. 



EsaarildA/MiJMral/ 
Wys Cos. 



$$. 
C.S.Hrs. 
Vicars. 



BtmboldVParshin? Cos. 



$$ 

C.s.Brs. 
vic.ars. 



Lyon/Douglas Cos. 



$$ 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 



$2,788 
210 
0 



$234 

0 



$4,397 
224 

0 



$230 
0 
0 



$88 
0 

0 



$586 
151 



$109 
100 



$383 
100 



$10,198 
97 



$3,286 
- 0 



$34,988 

;337 



$900 



- $110 
0 
0 



31.240 
- 0 

' 0 



$750 
0 
0 



$1,992* 
0 



$1,426 
24 



$84 

0 
0 



$1/773 
24 

0 



$2,419 
500 ' 
0 



$780 
83 
0 



.$180 
0 
30 



$6,753 
944 
*30 



Stony Co. 



*$ 
C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 



$648 
20 



ttsshos Co. 



Whits Pine/Lincoln Cos 



Kmda Totals 



$$ 

c.s.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs*. 



$3,375 
0 

* *0 



$$ | 
C.S.Hrs. ; 
Vic.Hrs. I 



$844 

0 
0 



$$ 

C.S.Hrs. 
j Vic.Hrs. 



$23,575 
246 
0 



$1,161 
0 
f 



—4 

$415 



$2,-694 

' 20 



$4,813 
344 



$241 
0 



$700 
0 
6 



$12,182 
344 



$708 
• 0 

0 



$586 f $2,138 
0 • 0 

0 1 0 



$9,716 
375 
0 



S21.776 
! l.GdS 



$4,632 
83 
» 0 



$64,143 

1.769 
• ~3C 



Stv JcXSSy: 



B*rg*n Co. 



lurlAJVjton Co. 



dp* Kay Co. 



^Ctnb«rlaad Co. 



$$ 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 



L M 

, jC.S.Hrs. 
ivic.Hrs. 



i $$ 

fc.S.Hrs. 

Wears. 



$$ 

ittc.Hrs. 



"I 



fclS.HTS. I 

yic.Hr*. j 



Eysx Co. 



C.S.Hrs. 
YJfcc.'Hrs. 



$105 



$%0 

0 



$633 
50 



$3,021 
1.190 
0 



$195 
113 
0 



$S3* 
135 
' *40 , 



$1,035 
0 
0 



$414 

0 
0 



$ifi8 
0 



580* 
0 



j $4,068 
I 1,820 



$331 J 
60 



$2,160 
34£ 
40 



0 i 



0 
23 
0 



SiiD 
99 
0 



$433 
1-22 
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TABLE 14 AMOUNT OF RESTITUTION PAID AND WORKED BY PROJECT 



4 

project 


TYPE(S) 


MARCH 6 * 
EARLIER H 


APRIL 4 


JULY | 
THR" SEPT) 


T Icjrr-A?:-- 

OCT, j NOV j 


Hudson GoV 

. 'V. 


$$- 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic. Br s. 


$835 


4- i 
$1,030 

0 

0 


$1,688 

0 * 


$478 

0 
0 


$779 
0 
0 


$4,610 
0 
0 


• Bun tar don Co, 


55 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic. Br s. 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 # 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


Mtrear CD. 


$$ 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Brs. 


$264 
31 
0 


$248 

c 190 
0, 


$1,100 

89 
0 


$248 
36 
2 


$136 

to 

0 


$1,996 
366 
2 


Kiddlasax Co. ' 

, „ .*r, . - - ,tf . - 


$$ 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Brs. 


$310 
0 
0 


$300 
0 
0 


$78 
0 
0 


0 

fcso 

4 0 


$83 
0 
0 


$771 
0 
0 


Monaoutfv Co . 


$$ 

C.S.Hrs. 

Vic.Brs. 


0 
0 
0 


$471 
549 
0 


$604 
4,119 
0 


$140 
788 
0 


0 00 


$1,715 
5.936 
0 


Ocaan Co. 


$$ 
C.S.Hrs. 
Vic. Br t*. 


0 
0 

o ; 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 ' 


0 
0 
0 


Passaic Co. 


$$ 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


- ■ ■* 

$66 
0 
0 


0- 

0 
0 


$63 
0 
0 


0 

200 
0 


0 
0 
0 


$129 

^200 
0 


Salaa Co. 


$$ 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Brs. 


0 
45 

0 , 


0 
179 

0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

• 0 


0 
0 
0 


0 

224 
0 


Sussex Co. 


$$ * 
Vic.Brs. 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

t o 


0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


Ncy Jarsty Totals 


$$ 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Brs. 


$2,171 
76 
0 


$3,972 
1.104 
0 


«7,423 
5.533 
40 


$2,025 
1.163 
2 


$1,829 
1,140 
0 


S17.420 
"9.016 
4: 


Ntw York: t 
Nassau 


$$ 

C.S.Bri, 
Vic.Hrs. 


$i?.:ie 

0 

3© 


$9,163 
24 


$6,477 

M 
0 


$3, 329 

J 


$3,408 

: 


$40, 350* 
48 

3£ 


Suffolk Co. 


s$ 

C.s'.Hrs. 
Vic.Brs. 


$-.288 
0 
0 


$2.*3£5 
0 


^244 

0 


$779 
0 
0 


0 
0 


$12,416* 

0 

! 


Ups-catt Cos. 


$$ 

Vic.Hrs. 


$9,057 
0 
0 


$2,527 
0 
0 


$9,436 
122 
8 


$305 
0 
0 


$3,032 
0 
16 


! 524.457* 
j 122 
.24 


n«v York Totals *k 
Y 


$$ 

Vic.Hrs. 


$33,563 
38 


$14,045 
24 
0 


$17,157 
146 

8^ 


j $4,413 
° 

1 ° 


$6,440 
0 
16 


$77,223* 

. 170 
62 


Wash inqt Oft: 
Bsnton/Trankiin Cos. 


$$ 

C.S.Hrs. 
Vic.Brs. 


$2,449 
593 
0 


52,225 
495 
0 


$2,421 
318 
0 


0 
0 

0 


$182 
0 
0 


$1.W1* 

1.506* 
0 


dark Co. 


' I 

$$ 

C.S.Hrs. 
jViC.Hrs. 


$964 
286 
3? 


$1,991 
425 

6 


$2,112 
110 

0 


1 $6,494 
90 

0 


$471 
30 
0 


$12,032 
943 
3? 


Grays Harbor Co. 


j $** 

|C.5-Hrs 
| Vic.Hrs 


$:.030 

3,313 

U 0 


| $1.3:- 
1 1.66: 
59? 


$2,209 
1.367 
0 


$300 
235 

1 0 

1 


j $559 
{ 422 
0 


j $7,026' 
S.23->* 
599 


(continued) 
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table 14. mowr of restitution paid and worked by project 1 



32 



?»CJ£CT 


I TYPEJS) 


MARCH t 


| APRIL • JULY 
| THRU JCNE ( THRU SEP? 












EARLIER 


OCT 


NOV 


t:tals 


Ring Co. 


55 

CS.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


3^625 
0 


53.360 
1*730 
0 


1 51,616 r * 
j X. 634 
1 '0 


5300 
| 234 

! o 


, 0 
| 294 

1 0 


! 58,801 & 
[ 7,517 
0 




55 

C.S.Krs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


51,000 
1,943 
0 


51,907 
1,515 
0 


5402 
590 
0 


I 0 


0 
0 


53,541* 
5,233* 




55 

CS.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


5415 
64 

0 


5268 
1,056 
0 


580 
568 
0 


5165 
235 

o 


550 
, 190 


5978 
2.113 


Washington Totals 


CS.Hrs. 
Vic.xrs. 


510,383 
9,826 

, 37 


$11,058 
6,883 
599 


58,840 
4,587 
0 


57,259 
794 
0 


41,262 
936 

o 


539.909* 
25.549* 


Wisconsin: 












1- 




Ashland Cb. 


55 ** 
CS.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


51,174 
56 
47 


51,203 
40 
0 


53?8 
0 
0 


0 

50 « 
0 


o 

0 
0 


52,775 
146 
47 


Barron Cb. 2 


55 

CS.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


5164 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


5164 
0 
0 




55 

C.S.HrS. 
Vic.Hrs. 


53,554 
30 

% US 


51,074 
0 
0 


55,173 
' 25 
106 


5243 
74 

0 t 


0 
42 

0 


510,044 
171 
241 




55 » 
CS.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


5150 
0 
0 


'5304 
0 
0 


5692 
0 
9 


0 
0 

c 


5498 
0 
0 


51,644 
0 
9 


E*u CI Air • Co. 


55 

CS.Hrs. 
Vic.Hrs. 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


SiOO 
0 
0 


o 

0 

0 


5100 
0 
0 


fond du Uc 

--tt , , 


55 

CS.Hrs. 

Vic.Hrs. 


0 1 
0 j 

0 


C 
0 
0 

• 


599 
0 

C I 


5275 
0 
0 


5500 
> 0 


$874 
0 
0 


Grstn Bly> 

i 

' V i 


55 - j 
CS.Hrs. 1 
Vicars. J 


55,574 1 
684 S 

0 I 


53,554 1 
394 J 

0 ' 

1 


53,657 1 
295 
0 


5192 
150 

0 ' 


51,968 1 
175 J 
16 ' 


514,945 
1,695 
* 16 


Ktnosha Co. 


V ! 

CS.Hr*. ! 
Vic, Hr x. | 


o • ; 

0 J 


5716 
591 ! 

0 J 


52,379 
635 1 

o ! 


5364 i 
354 1 
0 


5343 j 
• 100 1 

0 i 


53,822 
1,680 
0 


Ksrmthon Cb, 


55 j 

cs.Krs. ! 
Vic.Hrs^] 


58,792 | 

: ! 


51,474 ! 

° ; 
° i 


57,137" j 

0 1 
100 | 


$183 
• 0 
0 


5673 1 

0 

,° ! 


0 
100 


Mtnonins* Rtssrvstion j 


55 1 
CS.Hrs. ' 
Vic.Hrs. j 


53.718 1 
52 ' 
6 | 


5162 j 

c I 
« o | 


51.448 ! 
320 ! 

6 ! 
Jk 


5232 
114 ! 

o ! 
-1 


5185 ! 
145 \ 

0 ] 


$5 745 
631 
' 12 


OuUgsaJs Cb. j 

1 


** i 

cs.Krs. J 
Vic.Hrs. 


53.029 ; 

• 0 i 


$1,530 ] 

0 ,' 

' 0 i 


52,851 1 
0 

o ! 


566 *! 

• o I 
0 1 


5635 i ' 

° 1 

0 j 


$8,111 
0 
17 


R*cln« Co. j 

^ d 


55 ' | 
:.S.Rrs. 1 
Tic.Hrs, ] 


o 1 

° 1 


5108 ! 

: i 


$-.396 j 
0 1 
0 


o i 

0 ! 


5916 j 

I ! 

1 


52,920 
0 
0 


FOCX Co. 5$ | 
fC.S.Hr*. ! 
Vic.Hrs. * 


57.185 | 
152 ; 


51,866 
30 

0 ; 


54,997 i 
0 

0 * 


52,73fc ^ j 
0 * i 

1 C , 


52,483 | 

S i 


519/269 

182 
3< 


Walworth Co. * $$ 

~» CS.Hrs. 
^ Vic.Hrs. •' 


54.553 

o ; 
0 • 


C 

% c 
"o 


0 
0 


0 

• * o i 

0 ' 


0 
0 
0 


$4,553 
0 

c , 
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{continued) 



TABLE 14 AM3UNT OF RESTITUTION PAID AO WORKED BY PROJECT 



33 



















^ PROJECT 


TYPE(S) 


MARCH 4 


APRIL 


JULY 


feCT 


NOV 


cr-.LATri 


EARLIER 


rHRU 


THRU SEPT, 




Wisconsin Totals 


$5 


$37,893 


$11,991 


$30,727 


$4,413 


$6,201 


! $93,225 


C.S.Hxs. 


974 


1,054 


1,275 


742 


462 


4.50" 1 




vic.axs. 


240 


0 


221 


0 


16 


477 



rnwi»i in tht table represent MIS intake and closure fores for casts referred or closed 
throuch November 30, 1980 that were received at IPA by January 9, 1981. The abbreviation 
•C.S.Rrs.* refers to unpaid com unity aervica hours. "Vic.Hrs." refers to unpaid victiu r 



service 
2 The*e projects are closed, 
Includes transfers. 
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Introduction- * 

The "..^ i0nil f valuation ff the Juvenile Restitution initiative is one 
of the largest research projects* ever funded by the National Institute of. 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention.^ Under study are 85 separate 
restitution projects in 26 states, Puerto kico, and the District oV Columbia, 
including 35 directly-funded projects and 50 others spanned by omnibus grants 
*tp six statewide agencies. 1 Over a three-year period comprehensive data will 
be collected on core than 50,000 referrals to restitution projects, and per- ' 
sonal interviews will be conducted with* about 7,000 juvenile offenders and 
at least an equal number of, victims. 2 in addition, the attitudes of more 
than 1,200 lay citizens and 300 juvenile justice professionals concerning 
restitution and juvenile crime will be explored, ah together, more than 
one^half million computer cards— or nearly 265 boxes-will be required simplr 
to store all the data. ' * 

The question of why_ these data are being collected should* be obvious to * 
even the* harshes€*eri£icj of evaluation research, with more than $30 million - 
in federal funds committed to juvenile, restitution, every effort must be made 
to document that restitution' Was implemented, given a fair chance, and fully 
tested. All aspects of the research design developed for the evaluation, in 

fact, are dedicated to those purposes. * . „ 

> 

% ' This paper will explain how th^data for this evaluation are being col- 
lected and what uses will be made of them. St begins with a review of the 
objectives of the initiative, for those provide the primary guidance to the 
questions being asked and the propositions being examined. The remainder >of . 
the paper will set forth the three major components of the evaluation, describe 
the' studies being conducted, and discuss the progress to date. 
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.-^■Objectives of the Initiative > . . , 1 

\ 

The objectives ot the initiative were spelled out in the Program Announce- 
3 

fcent issued in February, 1978. They are:' 

(1) A reduction in the number of youths incarcerated. 

(2) ^ A reduction in recidivism of those youths involved in restitution 
programs. 

(3) Provision for some redress or^satisfaction with regard to the 
reasonable value of the damage or loss suffered by victims of juvenile offenses. 

% (4) Increased knowledge about the feasibility of restitution for juve^. 
niles in terms of cost effectiveness, impact on differing categories of 
youthful offenders, and the juvenile justice process. j 

(5) An increased sense of responsibility and accountability pn the 
part of youthful offenders for their behavior. 

(6) J Greater community confidence in the juvenile justice: process. 
Reflected in these .objectives are several specific concerns: 

Pirst, attention in the .initiative clearly is directed at the policies 
of juvenile courts concerning the more^erious offender — the juvenile who 
has had prior contact with the police and/or the court or who has committed, 
as a first offense, a crime which would place him or her in jeopardy of 
incarceration. By requiring that referrals to restitution programs be 
limited to adjudicated delinquents^and by<%mphasizing thai the programs be^ '* 
used as alternatives to incarceration, the initiative obviously is targeted 
at a particular type of juvenile -of fender, * * 

Second, concern for the impact of^a restitution program on the juvenile 
justice process as a" whole is expressed in Objective 4. One important issue 
is whether the implementation of a restitution program, as an unintended and^ { 
unwanted consequen/e, will "widen the net" for juvenile offenders and ensnare 
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toore*youths "in the system. " This might occur if juvenile authorities vi'ev^ 
restitution as an attractive disposition, especially when weighed against 
unattractive alternatives, and begin to increase the number of petitions 
filed and the number of youths adjudicated. On the other hand, there is the 
question of whether juvenile court judges will, in fact, use restitution as 
an alternative even when it is made available to them. • t 
Third, assumptions are made concerning the impact o>f, participation in 
a restitution program on bo th^of fenders and victims. Through direct resti- 
tution or community service, offenders are expected to experience, "an increased 
sense of responsibility and accountability" (Objective 5) and be less inclined 
to commit further offenses (Objective 2). Victims, by receiving redress or 
satisfaction with reganf to their damage or loss (Objective 3), should mani- 
fest improved attitudes toward the juvenile justice system and this, in 

turn, should promote greater community confidence in the* juvenile justice 

Je#r • re- 

process (Objective 6). * v , 

Fourth, it is suggested (by Objective 4) that the feasibility of resti- 
tution may differ by category of juvenile offenders. In other words, attention 
should be focused on the Characteristics of youth who demonstrate significantly 
different rates of success in completing restitution requirements. 

Fifth, concern is expressed (again in Objective 4) about the cost- 
effectiveness of restitution as a feasible sanction for juvenile offenders. 
A related issue is the cost of different types, of restitution programs, and 
especially the cost and effectiveness of different restitution program 
components . 

A theoretical -framework which relates the objectives of the initiative, 
* * 

as dependent variable/f to participation in restitution programs of different 
types ana under conditions has been fully explicated^eTstswhere and is too- 
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lengthy for inclusion here. 4 The following sections outline >he major'com- 
po&nts of the evaluation and discuss each in terms of its purpose, the 
objectives addressed, the research des lg n, the data collection procedures, 
and^ the progress made thus far. 
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Comp onent Ho.^i Impact Assessment 

The first pajor component of the evaluation is designed t o assess the 
impact^of restitution oii offenders and victims. So that the 'unique efforts 
of restitution can be isolated, experimental- research design-involving the. 
random assignment of adjudicated delinquents and their victims into experi- 
mental and 'control groups-have been established in, six project sites: 
Ventura County, CA; Clayton County, GA, Oklahoma County, 0K ; Seattle, WA; 
Dane County, m, and Washington, DC. This segment of the evaluation focu'ses 
on outcome measures such as rates of recidivism and shifts In attitudes, and 
involves comparisons between restitution and non-restitution dispositions- - 
programme restitution and non-progranmatic restitution; and- restitution 
as a sole sanction vs. restitution coupled with other types of treatments. 

The research designs m all of the impact assessment sites are complex 
and no one *f then can be easily captured in a single table or'diagram/por 
purposes of -illustrating the types of designs implemented/ and the tyies of 
analyses involved in the impact assessment, <a simplified model^of the basic 
research plan in each of the sites is presented in Table 1. 

Table 1 shows the research groups (control and experimental group*) upon 
which data are being collected, 'the instruments used. to collect' the data, the 
points at which the instruments are administered, and the purposes ^or which 
the data will be used. ' • j 

• As, Indicated by the table, adjudicated offeriders meeting.the projects 
are initially ir^olved in a primary random assignment (R^) into control and 



TABLE 1 

RESEARCH PLAN FOR IMPACT ASSESSMENT SITES 



V POPULATION 



Adjudicated 

Offenders**^*- 

Meeting 

Eligibility 

Criteria 



RESEARCH GROUPS 
I* Control (s) 



INSTRUMENTS 



M.I.S. Forms 



DATA COLLECTION POINTS 

Treatment Intake; 
Restitution Case Closure 



(RA X ) 



II. Experimental (s,) Offender Survey Treatment Exit 



(RA 2 «) 



1 . Subgroup * 



N. Subgrdup 



Self -Report 



ExjLt +*6 mo,; Exit + 12 mo. 



Official Records Pre and Post-Treatment 



ANALYSES 

Incarceration/ 
Seriousness 



Attitudinal 



Recidivism 



CO 



" Victims of ~* I.-ControlTs) 
.Eligible* * Victim Survey 

Offenders ♦ Experimental (s) 



Treatment Exit; 
Restitution Case Closure 



Victim Satisfaction 



(RA^) * Primary Random Assignment 
(RA^) " Secondary Random Assignment 
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experimental groups ,(the points at which the random assignments are made, 

and the nature of the groups, will be discussed shortly), m two of the 

sites--Clayton County and Oklahoma County-the of fenders" in the experimental 

groups are further distributed among subgroups in a secondary random assign- 

^ment (RA 2 ) . tjfhese additional groups, made possible by the large number of 

clients, expected in those two projects, are designed £0 assess the unique 

impa'ct (if any) of restitution "add-ons- such as probation and counselling. 

The table also indicates a random assi^roynt of , the victims of juvenile 

offenders^mto control and experimental groupg. In actuality, the victims 

themselves are not sub 3 ected to Lrandom assignment procedure; rather, they 
1 

are apportioned into these groups on the basis of, the random assignments of* 

I • * 

. their offenders. 

While the Control and experimental groups differ across the six sites 
in order to evaluate different treatment modalities and different approaches 
to restitution, the data collection procedures and types of analyses are 
essentially the same. , Four maj or - analyses are planned: * / 

(1) incarceration/Seriousness Analysis—This analysis is- one of several 
designed to address the, objective calling for a reduction in the incarceration, 
of juvenile offenders. The objective is being approached in two .different ' 
but related ways: ^ *' V 

First, a direct measure of the .extent to which incarceration is being* 
reduced is obtained in those sites where random assignment into the restitu- 
tion project is "made from a pool of offenders who are likely candidates for 
incarceration, since the characteristics of bpth groups'are identical, the 
percentage of youths in the experimental groups who would have been incar- 
cerated nay be assumed to equal the percentage of offenders in the control 
groups who^ actually are incarcerated. Research designs which allo^\this 
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measure to be taken are in place in Oklahoma County, Ventura County, Clayton 

County, and Washington. 

^Second, »an indirect approach may be- taken by assuming a direct , mono- 

* tonic relationship between the seriousness ©f the offender and the probability 

of incarceration. Using this assumption, incarceration may be _said to be 

4 reduced to the extent that the projects involved in the initiative accept 

youths who, because of their past records or the seriousness of the instant . 

p 4 > 

offense, probably would have been committed to an institution. The data 
required ^a^sseft the seriousness of the offender and/or instant offense 
are collected on the Management Information System (M.2.S.) Intake Form. 
° Since these data are collected on afl offenders referred to every project, 
this portion of the incarceration reduftion/senousness analysis is being 
conducted across the entire, initiative. 

t2) Juvenile Offender Attitudinal Analysis'— This analysis relates to 
' ( the objective which suggests that juvenile offenders referred" io restitution 
projects will experience M an increased sense of responsibility and account- 
ability" for their actions*. An instrument designed to measure ,such attitudes, 
• ^and to assess differences in attitudes between youths referred to restitution 
projects as compared vtth youths receiving more traditional dispositions, is ^ 
/" administered to offenders in bath the experimental and control groups upon 
the completion of their respective "treatments." Included on the question- 
-naire are items intended to tap the youths' attitudes toward €heir offenses, 
their victims, and themselves. If restitution theory is correct, then youths 
involved in restitution projects, should have a greater appreciation for the 
- victim's loss, a greater awareness of the trouble they have caused, and a 
greater sense of self-esteem for haying completed the 'terms of a restitution 
contract. # * 
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- (3) Recidivism Analysis— Like most delinquency treatment programs, the 

National Juvenile Re stitut ^initiative includes the reduction of recidivism 

as a paramount objective. Two procedures are being used to collect data on 
m 

the number of new offenses committed by youths in the experimental and control 
groups: 

The first procedure involves the use of a "self-report" instrument which 
• is -administered to youths in the experimental 'and control groups at six-month 
intervals following the completion of their respective dispositions. Using 
this instrument, the youths themselves report to the evaluators the type and 
number of new offenses tKey have committed. The instrument also provides 
the youths with the opportunity to report On conventional and more positive 
types of behaviors. 

\t{ The second procedure consists of an official records 'check which is run 
on all youths in the experimental and control groups. The records check 
covers the period prior to the instant offense, in-order to establish a ^ 
baseline for comparison,, as well as the period following the instant offense, t 
Although official records checks invariably under-estimate the true amount 
of delinquency, the magnitude of undA-estimation may be assumed to be the 
same for offenders in both the experimental and control groups. In addition) 
the of f icial 'records are useful *s a -check on the veracity of the self- 
reported information provided by the ^tfuths. 

< - 
(4) Victim Satisfaction AnaiysisV-As its name implies, this analysis 

^is designed to determine whether the victims of offenders referred to resti- 
tution projects manifest apy differences,.^ attitudes toward the.juvenile 
justice system. For several reasons, these victims should view the juvenile 0 
justice system more favorably than those victims whose offenders are in the 
control groups. t First, these victims should have more contact with the system 
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and a greater awareness of what was done about their case. Second , they 
should perceive a better fit between the offense and the disposition* and ^ 
thus be more likely to consider the juyenile justice system fair in its 
treatment of offenders and victims, ^ Third, these yfctTms-- if only through 
the luck of the draw — are targeted for compensation. 

The victims of offenders in both ^he experimental and control groups 
are interviewed when their offenders compiete their respective dispositions-- 
or at about the same time the offenders ar\ interviewed. The instrument is 
designed to capture the victims' attitudes toward the offender and toward 
}uvenile'crime in general as well as to assess the^Lr satisfaction with the 
operation of the juvenile justice system. 



• # The types of experimental and control groups in the six impact assess- 
ment sites, and the comparisons among them, are displayed in Table 2, The 

order in which the control groups are arrayed along the horizontal axis, 
r # • 

•and the experimental groups along the vertical axis, is not in itself • 

significant; the table was constructed so that sites with similar designs 

cd&ld be grouped for purposes of comparison, * 

Ventura County and Washington , DC projects appear in columns 1 and 

2. These projects are similar in that random assignment ,is made out of two 

predetermined categories of offenders, one^category is comprised of youths 

r*ecommehded for probation* and the other category is made up of youths 

recommended for incarceration. The control and experimental groups are the. 

same in both sites with one exceptions, in Ventura County, the offenders 
* .» — 

* , 

referred ( to the restitution project out of the group" ticketed for incarcera- 
„f txoiy make restitution while residing in a group home which is reserved for 
project youths. * 
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^ TABLE 2 • 

CHARACTERISTICS OP CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS IN IKPACT^SSESSMENT SITES 



CHARACTERISTICS 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CONTROL GROUP /TREATMENTS^ 








OP EXPERIMENTAL 
GROUP TREATMENTS 1 


INCARCERATION ' 


PROBATION 


PROB. + COUNSEL 


INCAR. OR PROB, 


REST. + PROB, 


WONPROJECT REST. 


RESTITUTION IN 
RESIDENTIAL 
FACILITY 


Ventura County < 




• 






*< • 


RESTITUTION 
PLUS PROBATION 


Washington, DC 


Ventura County 
.Washington, DC 


Clayton County 


Clayton County- 
Oklahoma County. 






RESTITUTION PLUS 
PROBATION PLUS 
COUNSELLING 




v / 

0 / 


Clayton County 

t 


Clayton County 


Clayton County 




RESTITUTION AS 
SOLE*SANCTION 








Oklahoma County 


Oklahoma County 


— 1 


RESTITUTION PLUS 
• " PROBATION BY 
NONPROFIT PROJECT 








• 




Dane County . 
Seattle, *WA 






? 


** 




• \ 

M 
O 

\ 



/ 
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The projects in Oklahoma and Clayton counties distribute themselves 
across three intersecting rows and columns in the center of the table. The 
designs in these sites are similar for two reasons; first* the primary con- 
trol group in both sites consists of a group of offenders who are processed 
through the system as if the restitution project did not exist. Some of 
these offenders are incarcerated, others are placed on probation, and a* few 
are simply released with warnings, none, however, are required to make resti- 
tu«.on. Second, the experimental groups in both projects are subdivided for 
purposes of evaluating additional project components.' in^Clayton County, 
experimental groups were created to assess the unique impact of mental health 
counselling services. In Oklahoma County, experimental groups were formed 
to test the effectiveness of restitution as a sole sanction against resti- 
tution coupled with probation. 

The designs in the Dane County and Seattle projects are the same in that 
both are intended^ to compare restitution performed under the auspices of a 
private nonprofit agency with restitution administered by. probation depart- 
ments. Since offenders in both the experimental and control groups are 
making restitution, attention in these projects is focused on the comparative 
rates of completion, speed of completion, success in placing youth in per- 
manent jobs, and so. forth. * 

In addition to differences in the experimental and control groups, the 
projects also differ with respect to the points at which the random assign- 
ments are made. These are displayed in Figure 1. In three of the sites— 
. Oklahoma County, Washington^ DC, and Clayton County — juvenile offenders are 
first adjudicated, then screened for eligibility, and then randomly assigned 

T 

to experimental and control groups, with disposition occurring last. In 

'f 

Ventura [County, the offenders are screened after intake and randomly assigned 
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WASHINGTONf^DC, 
CLAYTON COUNTY 



Adjudication 

I. 

Screening 



Random 
Assignment 



Coatrol • Experimental 
Disposition 



/ 



/ 



FIGURE 1 
POINTS OP RANDOM ASS IGNMENTS * 

VENTURA COUNTY 
•Intake'' . 



Screening 



Random 
Assignment 



Control 




Experimental 



Adjudication >an<J 
Disposition 




'l^"JnSri!3 ?:ftton ? 1 dia9ram depictin * the P° lnts of random assignment. It does not show all 
of tho control and experimental groups, nor the differences among them. * ' ' 
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prior to adjudication,* which takes place at the same time as disposition in 
4 a ^p?le hearing. In t Dane County and Seattle (where restitution is mandated 
for all youths meeting eligibility criteria) random assignment occurs after 



\ \ adjudication, screonfcg, and disposition. 



* One aspect of the impact assessment remains to be discussed: while this 

\ evaluation is necessarily confined to restitution projects funded under the 

*. OJJDP initiative, a special arrangement has been made with Oklahoma County 

\ to collect ana* include in the analyses data, on some non-adjudicated offenders 

\ \ who make restitution as part of the requirements of a diversion project. 

\ \ Since "the youths in the diversion project ate not formally adjudicated* they 
i \ 

is ft • 

| • fall outside the guidelines Of the federal program, and consequently the 

\ \ 

\ I services provided these youths are not supported by the initiative However, 



t 



'.the project in all other respects is highly similar to the posfc-adjudication 

project and offers a unique and valuable opportunity to augment the infor- 
t* i t 

\Aat>on generated through the evaluation by expanding the^rapge of offenders, 
accordingly, an additional research design was implemented in Oklahoma County 
wherein youths eligible for the non-adjudicated project are randomly assigned 
ijito a non-restitut^ion control group and two experimental groups: one com- 
prised of offenders who are only required to make restitution, and the other 
t mpde up of youth making restitution in addition to receiving services from 
a variety of social agencies, same data are collected on thes* youths 

£nd their victims as are collected on all other offenders and victims in the 
impact assessments! tes. ... 

I ' < * ■ 

, Component No. 2; Process Evaluation^ 

The second major component of the evaluation is designed to document 
th^ progress of the initiative, describe the projects in terms of program 
and '.treatment models, and determine the extent to which the initiative is 
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aiding its targeted population of serious juvenile^of fenders. In this 1 com- 
ponent of the evaluation, the data collection procedures are expanded to 
include all 85 restitution project sites. The studies which make up the 
process evaluation are -as follows: • 

U-) — bsvjtv** -ot the initiative^-The documentation of the progress of 

the initiative involves an on-going assessment o^ the amount^ of time required 
for the projects included in the initiative to become fully operational and 
to begin meeting the caseflow projections' which they themselves set in their 
¥ applications for federal' funding. The data collected for this study include 
the amount of time which elapses between project funding and client intake, 
the projected number of clients per month, and the actual number of clients 
* per month* ^ 

(2) Description of Projects--A complete and accurate' description of 
„ the projects in each of the restitution sites is sought for several^easons. 
First/ it is important as an end in itself *s part of the documentation of 
the initiative and the millions of federal dollars expended, second, descrip- 
tions of the projects and their various components would be very useful to 
persons attempting to implement new projects in different jurisdictions at 
some point in the future. Third, project descriptions comprise a host of 
independent or explanatory variables which carf'be used in analyzing data. 

While the projects were generafly woOx-described in their applications 
for funding, different projects chose to emphasize different aspects of 
their approach to restitution in their proposals. Moreover, it often was 

difficult to determine whetdwr^ apparently similar components in different 

t 

££°P°sals were in fact comparable. To obtain more complete descriptions; 

and to enhance comparability across projects, a questionnaire was administered^ 

by telephone «to each of the project directors. Administration of the 

*y 
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questionnaire is to fcxf repeated at six-month intervals throughout the fife 
^of the projects in order to capture programmatic and administrative changes. 
(3) Community and prof essional Surveys — An important but frequently 
overlooked element in the implementation of a treatment strategy by federal 
initiative is the reception given the strategy at the local level. As part ' 
of the process evaluation, surveys are being conducted of juvenile justice 
professionals and randomly-selected members of the community at large in each 
crfffcthe six impact assessment sites. The surveys are designed to elicit atti- 
tudes and opinions concerning juvenile crime * appropriate dispositions for 
juvenile offenders* and the organization and management of juvenile resti tu- 
ition projects. The community survey, conducted by telephone from the evalua- 
tion's headquarters at the Institute of Policy Analysis in Eugene* OR, covered 
slightly more than 200 persons in each of the six jurisdictions. The pro- 
fessional survey, utilizing a mailed questionnaire, has attracted about 50 
respondents, Tn each site. The surveys were limited to a subset of the pro- 
jects because of cos"t considerations* the impact assessment sites were selected 
because of the availability of on-site evaluation staff for assistance. 

t4) Target Population Analysis — The target population analysis, involving 
the collector* of data on every youth, referred to every project in the entire 
initiative* is perhaps^he largest single component of the evaluation. It 
has three major purposes: 

The first major purpose of this portion 'of the process evaluation is* to 
document the number and type of offenders referred to restitution projects. 
By-"type*of offender" is meant certain demographic characteristics (age, 
race, sex, school status and family* income) as well as the type of offense 
committed, type ( of ^ctim involved, and number of prior* polico / contacts. 
These data can be used to determine whether the offenders referred to projects 
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are consistent with those targeted by the guidelines, and whether the irji- * 
tiative can have* significant impact on incarceration rates. As nentioned 
previously i n "this paper, the use of such data to estimate the reduction in 
incarceration involves the assumption tbat the probability* of institutionali- 
zation increases with of fender /offense seriousness. 

« t 

The second major purpose of the target population analysis j.s to monitor 

the 'operations of the individual projects. Of particular interest is the 
type 'Of restitution required {monetary, community service or victim service) 
and the type of Services provided (such as counselling, assistance 'in locating 
jobs or subsidized employment). These data caiftbe compared with the descrip- 
tions of the projects as obtained from" applications and interviews with pro- 
ject directors, and provide additional documentation of the activities funded 
by the initiative. 

The third major purpose of this part of the evaluation is to gather 
dat;a concern irrg the performance of the individual projects and the initiative 
as a whole. The data collected include information on the rates of successfi 
completion* amount of victim losses recovered through restitution,, time 
elapsed in paying restitution, number of placements m iobs, and so forth. 
The data may be further broken down to yield information on the ty£es of 
offenders- most likely to complete restitution orders. 

The data for the tabg^t^population analys***/are collected through the 
use of *the Management Information System installed at each of the restitution 
sites. The system includes an intake form filled out when a youth is referred 
to^the project, a case closure form filled out when the youth completes the 
restitution order or is otherwise terminated from the project, a monthly 
update form to monitor the progress of open cases, and a monthly aggregate 
data form used as a check on the cumulative number of referrals and closures. 
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The forms are, filled, out by project*personnel and mailed to the evaluators 
at XPA for eiiting, coding and computerization. Once each"nonth^the data 
on intakes and closures, are tallied, aggregated across all sites, and pub- 
lished in a Monthly Evaluation Report, once every three months the data are 
tallied for each individual project and published in a Quarterly Project 
Data Report. These reports are mailed to all project directors, OJJDP, and 
other persons interested in the initiative. 

Component No. 3: Policy Studies ^ 

The third major component of the evaluation 'is comprised of a series of 

policy studies ^relating to the adjudication and incarceration of juvemle 

offenders, different strategies for funding a federal initiative, and the 
r 

costs of operating juvenile restitution projects. While the entire evaluation 
> contains policy implications, thi"s component focuses on a set of somewhat * 

disparate issues which may be considered separately from questions concerning 
program operations or the impact of restitution on offenders and victims. 
The main points of similarity among these studies are that they are approached 

through the use of aggregate data (rather than individual or case-by-case 

c 

data) and that th'ey pose choices for decision-makers which have system-wide 
ramifications. The studies are as follows: 

(1) Incarceration/Adjudication Study — Because of ^he possibility of 
nationwide trends set into motion prior to the promulgation of the restitution 
initiative, and the possible interaction of these trends with state juvenile 
codes and local policies, a straightforward evaluation^ of the initiative's 

IT . • - 

r* ^ objective to reduce incarcerations is extremely problematical. For example, 
if incarcerations ^are generally decreasing throughout the country, then a 
decrease in incarcerations in the jurisdictions with restitution projects^ 
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cannot be attributed solely to the influence of the initiative , Conversely, 
\ 
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if incarcerations are generally increasing, then the initiative nay appear 

to have failed in its objective ej/en if it actually reduced £he rate of 

t 

increase. 

As previously mentioned, the national evaluation is approaching this 
objective in several different ways^ one approach draws upon data produced 
by the experimental designs in the impact assessment sites, and computes the 
reduction in incarceration within the experimental groups from €he observed 
rate of incarceration within the control groups. Another approach relies 
on the case^bycase data being collected in all sites, and assumes that 
incarceration is being reduced to the extent that the projects accept serious 
offenders as clients. 

The incarceratipn/ad judication s^udy takes still a third approach. To 
control for. trends which pre-date or exist concurrently with the juvenile 
restitution initiative '. monthly data—beginning in at least 1976 and spanning 
the life of the initiative— are being assembled on the number of juvenile 
court referrals, adjudications, and incarcerations. Optimally, thele data 
will be collected from all courts with restitution projects funded' by the 
initiative, and from 40 to 50 comparable courts. The courts in the latter 
category would constitute a comparison group and, other things being equal, 
should be unaffected by the initiative.. 

An analysis of the trends in incarceration rates exhibited by the two 
categories of courts in the months after the projects were implemented should 
indicate the extent to which those rates were influenced by^he initiatives 
if, for example, there were a national trend toward increasing incarceration's, 
then the comparison courts should continue to show an increase while the 
restitution courts leveled off. On the other hand, if there were a national 
trend toward decreasing incarcerations, then the. restitution courts should 

-J 

display^ a greater rate of decrease. 
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» • 

The data also will indicate whether there are any significant differences 
in the rates of adjudications between the two categories of courts. A fear 
frequently expressed by juvenile justice planners is that new treatment pro- 
grams have the unintended consequence of "widening the net" and ensnaring 
more youjth in the system. With the restitution initiative, this could occur 
ifi judges view restitution as an attractive disposition when compared with 
other possibilities, and elects- to adjudicate offenders for the primary 
purpose of getting them into the program. 

e* 

(2) Statewide vs. Local' Funding — The decision by OJJDP to award 35^ 
grants to local agencies and six grants to statewide agencies for the p'ur- 
pose of implementing multiple projects affords an excellent, opportunity to 

; examine the consequences of statewide vs. local funding. The study will not 
attempt to determine which funding strategy is superior, rather, it will 
search for differences between the two groups of projects and try to discover 
whether (other things being equal) the differences may be attributed to the 
funding mechanism. The data being "collected for this study include per- 

, formance measures (speed and progress in implementing restitution projects, 
success at meeting anticipated caseflow, rates of successful completions, 
etc.) as well as organizational variables (types of restitution required, 
types of services provided, latitude in decision-making, etc.). Naturally, 
"Stthe influence of other variables, such as the location of the projects within 
the juvenile justice system and the amount of funding, will be taken into 

' * 1 i 

account. 1 

If significant differences between the Statewide and local .projects are 

uncovered, and these differences may be reliably attributed to the funding 

procedures, this finding would have obvious implications for the planning of 

future federal initiatives. On the other hand, if there are no apparent 
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differences between the two groups of projects', then it may be inferred (at 
least with respect to this initiative) that both funding strategies are 
equally appropriate. The decision to fund future projects directly or 
through statewide agencies could be made, therefore, on the basis of other 
criteria such as efficiency. ' 

* t * # 

(3) Cost-Effectiveness Analysis — This study is designed t6 measure the 

costs, of restitution projects, compare the costs and effectiveness of different 
approaches to restitution and different, components -of restitution projects, 
and assess the co^t-ef fectiveness of restitution as compared wi.th other, 
more traditional, dispositions for juvenile offenders. 

Measurement of the costs of restitution projects is conceptually straight- 

t i 1 
forward: drawing upon data contained in the projects' budgets, the expendi- 
tures allocated for each of the major budget categories can be broken out 
and reduced to a number of common denominators, such as number of clients, 
^number of victims served, amount of restitution paid, and so forth. Similarly, 
costs may be calculated for added-on components of restitution projects, 
such as subsidized employment, mental health counselling, and mediation" 
sessions* With the passage of time and the collection of additional data, 
the estimated value of the actual resources expended on restitution can be . 
Substituted for the budgeted amounts. 

Once the costs have been measured, this information can be combined 

with effectiveness data to determine the cost-effectiveness of different 

approaches to restitution. For example, comparisons" in terms of effective* 

* 

ness can he made among projects with different organizational arrangements, 
different means of finding employment for yPuth and facilitating the payment 
of restitution, different procedures for involving victims in the restitution 
process f and so forth. Additionally, the cost-effectiveness of ; the extra 
components can be examined. 
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W The aost problematical portion of this particular study)will be to assess 
tSe cost-effectiveness of restitution 'as compared with other dispositions 
espousing the same goals and objectives. Although research designs have been 
established in some sites which permit the comparison of the effectiveness 
of restitution with the effectiveness of probation and incarceration, it . 
frequently is difficult to measure the costs of these other dispositions. 
Moreover, dif ferehces in accounting procedures and in the way juvenile justice 
systems are organized limit the extent to which the results may be generalized 
across projects. . • ( v 

Progress and Preliminary Findings 

At this« writing, the national evaluation is receiving data through the 

Management Information System from 55 of the 85 projects funded by the ini- 
-i 

tiative, including 38 of the 41 grantees. Ten of these sites have been in 
operation for ten months, 36 for seven months, and 53 for five months. Of 
the 30 sites sty.ll to be heard from, 28 are involved in statewide projects 
(including 19 in one project) and two are. directly-funded projects. Some of 
these sites are accepting clients but have not yet begun to transmit «data 
to the evaluators, others— delayed for various .reasons— are not yet underway^. 
Consequently, only a small proportion of the data has been collected so far, 
and any findings must be regarded as tentative. 

m 

Because the three parts of the impact assessment rely largely upon data 
collected through interviews with offenders and victims after the completion 
of the offenders' dispositions, there is relatively little to report about 
this component of the evaluation. Although experimental designs are in place 
within all six of the impact assessment sites,, and five of the sites are in 
full operation (Seattle, a local site within the Washington statewide pro- 
ject, was one of those which experienced delays), no site has generated 

J- 
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enough data on recidivism and victim-offender attitudes to warrant analysis. 
However, interviews are being conducted by on-site data coordinators, random 
assignment procedures are operating smoothly in all functioning sites, and 
no major problems have developed. 

Considerable progress, on the other hand, has been made witi^the process 
evaluation, in a report on the first six months of the initiative, prelimi- 
nary findings were reported on the progress*,of the initiative, the character- 
istics of the projects, and the characteristics of the juvenile offenders 

•referred to the projects. 5 Furthermore, the community and professional 
° » • " *" -w 

surveys — the, fourth portion of the process evaluation— have been completed, 

h 

but the data have not yet been analyzed. 

Preliminary findings from the process evaluation indicate that the mi- 
jg tiative is somewhat behind schedule m two respects: the projects took * 
longer than expected in getting started, and are receiving about three- 
quarters of the number of referrals they anticipated. On the brighter side, 
that a federal initiative of this magnitude can even approach its scheduling 
goals' during the first year may be considered an accomplishment. 

While the projects display considerable diversity A terms of organiza- 
tion, they tend to agree on most programmatic issues: typically, a youth 
is required to make monetary restitution and is placed in a project-subsidized 
job in which 75 percent of his earnings are paid tcrttfie victim. The youth 
is most likely to be on probation while in the restitution project, and can 
expect tcf rece'ive some kind of counselling and transportation to and from 
his work site. Usually, completion of the restitution order does not auto* 
statically terminate his probation, - • . t 

Based on an analysis of more than 3,000 referrals, the typical juvenile 
offender, in a restitution project is white, male, between 15 and 16 years of 
age, and comes from a family with an income of, $10, 000 (about $6,000 less 
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than the national average). The offense which resulted in^his referral to 

« * 
the project was most likely the burglary of a private home, and he would 

have had at least one prior brush with the police. He £as a greater than 80 

percent chance of completing all the requirements of the restitution order, 

and the chances are less tha» one in ten that he will commit another offense 

vhile in the project^ 

The three policy studies compris^ig the third major component of the 

evaluation have all been set into motion, but significant progress has been 

made on only two of them. The third study— the analysis of adjudication and 

incarceration rates — is predicated on the availability of data collected by 

juvenile courts, and these data have only begun to be collected. Early 

efforts to retrieve these data have not been encouraging, and plans for the 

4 " 

adjudication/ incarceration Study may have to be scaled down to fit existing 
conditions, ' . 

# Reports on* the initial^ stages of the other two sfudies were included 
m the six-month report. The first phase of the state vs. local funding 
study dealt mainly with implementation issues, and disclosed that all six 
statewide projects encountered substantial problems in scissoring red tape. 
Two major obstacles for the statewide projects were the procurement of docu- 
mentation thit the state was in compliance with certain federal regulations 
(such as Equal Employment Opportunity) and time-cons t jiming bureaucratic pro- 
cedures involved in subcontracting with local sites. These problems provide 

at least a partial explanation for the fact that the statewide projects lagged 
^behind, the locar projects in getting underway. 

The first phase of the cost-effectiveness analysis consisted of breaking 
out the budgeted casts of the restitution projects in a way that permitted 
these costs to be compared across projects. The comparison of these budgets 
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revealed, once again, great variation among projects within the initiative. - 
Two-year budgets, for, example, ranged from $120,391 to- $1,124,841, and even 
the cost per case ranged from $228 to $3,818. Personnel costs constituted 
the largest single budget item, averaging about 55 percent across the pro- 
jects, while the next largest item was the subsidy for employment slots, * 
which averaged about 21 percent of the budgets. 

Problems 

The National Evaluation of the Juvenile Restitution initiative has been 
free so^ far of many of the problems which typically plague field research 
projects. Because the evaluation was funded in advance of the restitution 
projects, the evaluators had ample opportunity to contact each of the pro- 
jects, explain the purposes and requirements of the national evaluation, and 
install the data collection procedures. Thi« is especially true for the six 
intensive evaluation s^tes which, because of the need for experimental research 
designs involving the random assignment of offenders, have even greater obli- 
gations to the national evaluation. Each of these sites was visited at least 
twice prior to startup, and many hours were^ invested m discussing with them 
all aspects of the research designs and obtaining their input. Furthermore, 
all of £he restitution projects are kept informed about the national evalua- 
tion through the Monthly Evaluation Reports. As a result of these efforts, 
relations between the evaluation and the projects have been excellent and 
the data collection procedures are operating smoothly. * , 

Of the^ problems which have appeared, most have been minor and, fortu- 
nately, subject to quick resolution. For example, a few projects under- 
estimated the amount of time needed to complete the MIS forms, fell behind, 
and were la£e in reporting data until they caught up. In a couple of the 
intensive sites, the random assignment machinery required fine*uning. 
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While these problems cleared up rapidly, others remain beyond the control 

of the evaluation and therefore more immutable: * 

_ Pirst, some propositions wi.ll remain untested simply because there were 

no projects in which an appropriate experimental design could be established. 

For example, one might speculate that different, levels of victim involvement 

in the # development of ^restitution plans would be associated with different 

levels of victim satisfaction with the outcome of the case. However, no 

project was organized m a way thaT: permitted this hypothesis to be tested. 

A second problem faced by the evaluation is related to the delays in 

funding ana implementation of the projects. Because the initiative is some- 

what- behind schedule, the evaluation is not as far along at this point as 

was originally planned. On the other hand, the evaluation also benefitted 

from the delays in that it >ad more time to develop procedures which ensure 

the quality of the data. * 
v 

The quality »of data maintained by juvenile courts and other public 
agencies, however, constitutes a third problem for the evaluation. as men- 
tioned previously-, monthly time-series data on the rate of adjudications and 
incarceratidns is needed to assess the impact of the initiative in these 
areas. Unfortunately, these data vary greatly in both quality and avail- 
ability. Plans for a comprehensive analysis of the effect of the restitution 
initiative on the rate of incarcerations, therefore, may have to be altered. 
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FOOTNOTES 
I 

1. The six states with omnibtfs grants,, and the number of local projects 
implemented in each, are Delaware (3); New Jersey (19); New York (3); Nevada 
{9); Washington (6); and Wisconsin (10). A complete list of all grantees, 
including comprehensive data on their funding, anticipated caseloads, 
characteristics, and so forth,, is contained in Peter R. Schneider and Anne 

L. Schneider, "Implementation and Policy Issues in the Natiorflal Juvenile 

Restitution Initiative. A Six-Month Evaluation Report," Institute of Policy 
**** • '$ 9 

Analysis, August, 1979. 

2. These figures assume that the projects will«^neet their own goals in 
terms of anticipated caseloads. Included among those to be interviewed are 
885 offenders and their victims assigned to npn-project control groups «, 

* 

3* See the program announcement entitled "Restitution by Juvenile 

Offenders. An Alternative to Incarceration,** Office of Juvenile Justice, . 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration,, February, 1978, pp. 101-»102, 

A • 

4. See Peter R. Schneider and Anne L. Schneider, "Continuation Proposal 
for the^N^tional Evaluation of Juvenile Restitution Programs,", Institute of 
Policy Analysis, September, 1978. Additionally, theories derived. in various 
disciplines — such as psychology, sociology, and economics — can be used to 
link restitution with rehabilitation, deterrence, and victim satisfaction . 
For a review of these theories, see Peter R« Schneider, "Exemplary Restitution 
Programs," presented at the Sixth National Conference on Juvenile Justice^ 
^San Diego, California, February 4-8,, 1979. . 



5. See Schneider and Schneider, "ImplementatiAi^^ind Policy Iss 
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AH OVERVIEW OF RESTITUTION PROGRAM MODELS 
IN THE JUVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEM 

* » 

INTRODUCTION «» . * 

/ 

A recent survey of 133 randomly selected juvenile courts indicates 
that many, of them occasionally or even '"frequently require offenders to make 
monetary jestitution to the victims of, their offenses. 1 Only a few juris- 
dictions, however, have developed the proa ^durej^ resources, and capacity 
.that would permit restitution to become $ major alternative to the tradi- 
tional dispositions of probation or incarceration. In jurisdictions that 
have institutionalized the use of restitution by juvenile offenders, the 
process goes far beyond a ^mple requirement that offenders return stolen 
property to the victim or, if they are financially able to do so, pay for 
damages tf or loss of property that could not be recovered. The purpose of 
this paper. is to describe in some detail the alternative approaches to 
restitution developed by a selected group of juvenile courts. The finding, 
in many of these courts, is that restitution by the offender to the victim 
has become an^ integral part of the administration of justice and the reha- 
bilitation of juvenile offenders. 

t 

The study was* undertaken by the Institute of Policy Analysis at 'the , 



request of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention in 
preparation for a major initiative by OJJDP to implement arid expand the 
use of restitution in juvenile courts. 

From the original group of 133 courts included in the IP A survey, and 



-This survey was conducted by the Institute of Policy Analysis as part of 
the restitution evaluation. The results are reported in "Restitution Re- 
quirements for Juvenile Offenders. A Survey of the practices in American 
Juvenile Courts, 1 * in Juvenile Justice. 
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from other information concerning locations that have developed restitu- 
tion programs, 15 jurisdictions located in- 12 states were selected for 
site visits, observation, and in-depth interviews. These jurisdictions 
are not~a random sample, but were carefully selected in orde^/to gather 
information from persons who have had considerable experience with re- 
quiring juveniles to make restitution to victims. 

ORGANIZATIONAL DIMENSIONS OF -RESTITUTION PROGRAMS 

In formation from the IPA survey and the visits to 15 juvenile courts 
has been used to identify seven major organizational dimensions of resti- 
tution programs. These dimensions are: 

•the goals and purposes of. the program; 

•the types of restitution^that are available; 

•the scope of eligibility for the restitution program*- 

•the procedures for developing the detailed restitution plan; 

•the numier of services available to offenders from the progrtam; 



r^har. 



•the rftaber of services available* to their victims (other 
restitution itself); and 

•the source of control over the restitution process. * 

As shown in Table 1, each dimension is a continuum, representing the 

fact that a restitution program could be located at aoy point dn the con-' 

tmuum from one extreme to the other. The dimensions have been selected 

not only because^programs differ on these, but also because they repre- 

i sent the types of decisions that a jurisdiction would have to make xf it 

were intending to implement a restitution program. 
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TABLE 1; ORGANIZATIONAL DIMENSIONS OF RESTITUTION PROGRAMS 



GOALS, PURPOSES 



ictua- 
oriented 



offender- 
accountability 



la. Offender Treatmt L 



social services 



deterrence 1 



2. TYPES OF RESTITUTION/ 
EMPLOYMENT 



. 3. SCOPE (ELIGIBILITY) 
* 

4. DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
RESTITUTION PLAN t 

4a. Victim Role 

4b. ^Community Role 

4c. Victim/Offender 
Interaction 

g 

4d. Amount of 
Negotiation 

5. OFFENDER SERVICES 

6. VICTIM SERVICES 

*&7. SOURCE OF CONTROL 

7a. Case/Management 
Coordination 



'financial 



'limited 



2 3 4 all' 

types types * # types - types 



Ihigh 
kigh~" 



•high 

'high 
^required 



feai 



ny 



7b. Court Control 



7c. Administrative 
Autonomy. 



available/ 
voluntary 



ToTJ 



"Tod 

none! 



nonj 



cmly 
estitutlon 



■by restitution 


dual 


by other* 


program 


control 
i 




'in the court 


i 


independent] 


hrzz 


1 


of t£e court 

— - — -^i 
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Goals and Purposes * 

Selection of the major goals and purposes of a restitution program 
is perhaps the most^iroportant decision the jurisdiction will make,** This 
choice provides guidance for the program components and the methods of 
implementing various parts of the restitution process. As shown in 
Table 1, the goals can range from a victim-oriented program to one that » 
is more heavily of fender-oriented! It is generally the case, however, 
that no restitution program can be exclusively offender-oriented because 
the payment of restitution "or even unpaid community service work has some 
benefits for the victim and/or the community, \ 

Programs that have an offender orientation could\ leajueither ^toward 
the "social services" side of the second continuum or toward the "deterrence" 
side. A program that provides a wide range of social or psychological ser- 
vices to offenders and does not focus as much on repaying the loss to 
the victim would be considered near the "social service" side! A deter- 
rence program would avoid the appearance that offenders receive positive 
"rewards from the 3ustice system and, therefore, would avoid providing 
services that are unavailable to youths who did not break the law. 

Types of Restitution/Employment 

Restitution programs win have to establish a procedure to facilitate fi- 
nancial transactions f rom _of fenders to victims and also will have to decide 
what other types of restitution or employment (if any) will be arranged for 
offenders. The types of assistance that might be provided include: 

* Community Service Community service refers to unpaid work for a non- 
profit or government agency. Programs that use community service should" ar- 
range for placements of offenders in the agencies and work out a procedure 
for supervising and monitoring the youths while they work there. The "amount" 
Y of community service restitution is measured in hour%' 
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Job Assistance ; A program has a 30b assistance capacity if there are one 
or more persons on the staff whose primary responsibilities are to locate job 
openings, usually in the private sector,, and notify restitutiorf^rogram clients 
of these openings. The youths are not "placed" in these jobs and, in fact, 
must compete with other persons who might apply for the same openings. 

Job Development : Job development differs from job assistance in that 
jobs are "reserved" for the restitution program youths and they do not have 
to compete with other persons for the openings.. 

Subsidized Employment . The program could arrange placements in the 
coamuni-ty service agericie*s and pay the youth the minimum wage for working 
there. The youth repays the victim from these funds, A program could or- 
ganize its own community service work detail and pay youths for each hou* 
spent in the wrf?k detail. 

Victim Service ; When the victim is a public or non-profit agenfcy (such 
as a school , church, and so on) the youth could be assigned to wozk for 

( 

them in nuch the same way, as a community service placement would cfe handled. 

But programs also could attempt to place youths with person?? victims, 

-(Only a few of the programs included in this study had much success with 

this effort, Cincinnati prohibited it after initially making ^.t a part 

of the program, ) „ 

• & 

Scope of Eligibility 

Determining which juveniles should be„included in the restitution pro- 
gram is another major decision that must be made by the project. Some pro- 
grams have eligibility requirements that greatly limit the number and types 
of offenders who can be included (such as requirements that the youths be 
^ir'st offenders, below a minimum family in-come level, have committed minor 
offenses, etc.). Other projects are willing to accept a wid&r rangeof 
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no activities 



clients and have the capacity to handle both pfe and post ad3udicated youths 
serious and minor offenders,, and so on. ' 

Development of the Restitution Plan ■ , 

The activities involved in developing the restitution plan provide a 
major basis* for distinguishing among restitution programs. The victim's 
role can range from none at, all (other than a letter asking for documenta- 
tion of the loss) to a series of involvements in developing the plan. Pro- 
grams could conducl , *p1eTSonal interviews with victims during the time when 
the details of the restitution plan are being developed, could encourage 
victim participation in face-to-face meetings with the offender to nego- 
tiate the amount, and could hold a special accountability hearing attended 
by the victim. 

Although most programs have no Activities that permit community in- 
volvement in *^he restitutive process, a few have developed mechanisjris,J:o * 
accomplish this. One procedure is to identify and train a group of com- 
raunity^volunteers who attend a special accountability hearing with the 
offender and persons from the restitution program (and sometimes the vic- 
t time) to establish the amount, type, and schedule of restitution. 

Victim-offender interaction can vary from none at all to face-tb-face 
meetings, joint negotiation of a "fair" restitution agreement, working for 
the vJSrtim, and so on. 

P'rograms that have the dual goals of victim asllifstance and offender 
rehabilitation tend to engage in more arbitration and negotiation than 
do programs which are exclusively offe*nder-oriented or exclusively victim- 
oriented. In the latter, the amount of restitution generally is" equal to 
th'S loss. In the former, the amount is constrained by the youth* s ability 
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to pay. Programs which have a 'dual objective of serving victims and.offen- 
ders have to negotiate and arbitrate the amount of restitution. 

Offender Services 

The diagram in Table 1 , shows how offender services can vary They 
may be required, available but voluntary, or altogether absent from the 
restitution program. Included are services such as counselling,, special 
education, 30b training, and family therapy. 

Victim Services 

Victim services tha N t could be provided as a^part of the victim's 
role in developing the restitution plan include assistance m documenting 
the loss, property return', advocacy, and so on. m addition, a program 
conceivably could provide social services referrals- for victims. 

Case Management Coordination * 

> 

The case management dimension varies m relation to whether persons 
responsible for developing^ restitution plan are able to monitor,, itr*c£,. 
and close the restitution part of the case. A highly coordinated program- 
would be one in which persons who develop the restitution plan have the 
sole responsibility for monitoring this part of the youth's disposition 
and have the ^ability to- pake their recommendation concerning compliance 
(or lack thereof) directly to the juvenile court judge or referee. The 
other end o£ the continuum is represented by programs 1^ which persons who 
develop and implement the restitution plan are not responsible for monitor- 
ing it. Instead, other persons m the system have the ability to vacate 
the restitution requirements (or to rea^nend to the judge that the require- 
ments v be vacated), • * 

■ . ■ > 
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8 ' 
Court' Control 

This is eTn organisational dimension referring to the physical location 
of the program and to its administrative and financial independence of the 
juvenile court. A restitution program could»be entirely within the juvenile 
court system (physically located there, financially dependent on the court,, 
administratively dependent on the court) or it could be entirely independent 
(located elsewhere, financially independent, administratively independent) . 
Programs, of course, could be quasi-independent as well. 

Autonomy 

The degree of autonomy for a restitution program refers to whether it 
is part of a traditional court department (intake or probation) or whether 
it is a separate unit. For programs that are not a part of the juvenile 
justice system, autonomy refers to the administrative independence within 
the parent agency. ' 
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MODELS OF RESTITUTION 



Using the dimensions' presented above, it is possible to construct 
dozens (even hundreds) of different restitution program models. uypothe- 
tfrcally, one could combine every point on each of ' the dimensions until all 
possible combinations have been exhausted. By changing the program's 
position on }us* one dimension, a slightly different model would be created 

Ei^n though it is somewhat arbitrary to select any particular set* of - 
characteristics and describe these as "models* of restitution, we have 
chosen to discuss seven general models of restitution programs. These 
particular ones illustrate the range of models that might be used and 
illustrate the models which have the closest fit to the 15 sites that 
were included in this study. It should be emphasized that these seven 
ao not exhaust the models that could be developed and jurisdictions inten- 
ding to implement restitution programs could mix and combine these in a 
variety of ways. (Additional combinations are presented in Appendix A.) 

Basic "Restitution Models 

In the most basic model, the restitution program consists entirely 
of a procedure for handling financial transactions from offender to vie- 
tin ^ 3 ' he vlctlia 1S notified (usually by letter or by the police officer) 

that he or she may be able to obtain restitution by sending a statement 

** j 

to the court documenting the losses from the offense x Prosecuting attor- 
neys (and/or the judge) ask for restitution in cases where the loss was 
documented by the victim. The offender naxes payments to the court, which, 
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in turn, reimburses the victim. In one variant of this type, the financial 
office of the court is responsible for notifying the probation officer or 
the }udge when the full amount has been paid, ih another version, proba- 
tion officers act as the intermediaries, monitor the .payments, and notify* 
the court of the youth's progress m complying. In either type,. the pri- 
mary characteristics of the program are the absence of activities which 
provide assistance to victims (other than restitution), the absence of 
activities that would accentuate the therapeutic value of restitution to 
the youths, and the absence of activities that would permit a greater num- 
ber of youths to participate. These models normally would be expecte'd*to 
have goals which place about equal emphasis on offender rehabilitation and 
victim assistance. » 

Expanded Basic Restitution Models 

This model is- identical to the previous one except that the program 
develops the capacity to" assist youths from low-income families in finding 
employment and/or provides subsidized employment for thenj|te The basic goal 
of the program is to provide as much compensation as possible (but not to 
exceed the documented loss) for as many victims as possible through the 
juvenile court. The employment capacity is viewed primarily from this 
perspective, although the therapeutic value *of •restitution to the offender 
is not overlooked. 

Victim Assistance Models 

A victim assistance^^model provides for a means of making financial 

transactions , has subsidized employment or }ob assistance for youths from 
v » r * 

low-income families, and greatly increases the court's capacity to assist 
v. 

victims in obtaining full restitution. The additional activities could 
include victim assistance in documenting losses, assistance m property 
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recovery; victia advocacy dunngxthe court proceedings when the amount of 
restitution is being established; and information to the victim about the 
availability of civil court remedies. Other services might also be pro- 
vided t0 victims, such as*transportation from the scene of the crime, 
transportation to court to'appear as a witness, and so on. 

Victim Assistance/Off ender Accountability Modefs (Arbitration Models) 
, This model (VA/OA) differs from the victim assistance model by a 
parked increase in the types of activities that could maximize the thera- 
peutic value 6f restitution. The Va/OA model differs from the basic resti- 
tution model m that the former has more activities intended to help both 
the victim d nd the offender. Xn order to maximize the' potential impact on 
youths, jurisdictions using this model would focus considerable attention - 
and resources 0 n victim-of fender interaction: face-to-face meetings; 
re^chmg an agreement with both concerning what is a "fair- and "equitable" 

L - 

, amount of restitution; encouraging the victim to permit the offender to 
work off the restitution for the victim; encouraging the offender to apolo- 
gize to the victim, and so on. Because of the dual goals (victim restitu- 
tion and offender accountability) these programs often must negotiate and 
arbitrate the amount of restitution, if it is too high, then the youth 
will not be able to make restitution to the" victim and much (perhaps all) 
of the therapeutic vaiue would be lost. Assistance .to youths m fmfmg 
employment .would extend to all offenders, not 3 ust those from low-mcome + 
families. *Tn "addition, ' the program normally would arrange for community 
service placements so that offenders who cannot make financial restitu- 
tion (because they are unable to find a 30b or are too young to work) can 
participate in an indirect restitutive process. When the property is re- 
covered immediately and returned to the victim* the offender can be 
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assigned community service hours to "make restitution" (indirectly) for the 
offense itself not just for the monetary loss. In relation to the social 
services, versus deterrence dimensions, programs could lean either way. A 
variant of this model could be called offender accountability /victim 
assistance model. It would, differ from the VA/OA~bnly mrthat offender 
accountability is slightly more important. 

Employment/ Restitution Models * * ' 

The employment/restitution model differs from previous ones in that its 
primary" focus is on finding employment for offenders with the dual purpose 
ol la) pSSlfctting the offender to make restitution to^ the victim and <b) re- 
ducing the unemployment among youths and thereby (theoretically) reducing the 
likelihood of recidivism- Th^ rationale for this approach is that unemployment 
is a major cause of juvenile crime. Programs fitting this model would be ex- 
pected to expend, considerable resources m 30b assistance and job development* 

x 4, 

Job placements would^ have the potential tor long-term employment or W*: the 
development of job skills which would result in permanent^ employment. 

Social Services/Restitution* Models 

» A social services/restitution model is defined as one in w higj* restitu- 
tion is viewed as therapeutic for the offender but, in addition, £ne youths 
would be. required to participate in other social services, such as counsel- 
lmg, special education, or job training. The focus in jursidctions using 
this model has shifted substantially from, the victim toward the offender 
and much less emphasis is placed on obtaining restitution or "providing 
victim assistance even during the restitution process. 

Community Accountability/Deterrence Models 

A community accountability/deterrence program is similar to some of 
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the others in that one of the primary objectives is to hold juvenile 
offenders accountable and responsible for their actions through proce- 
' dUreS in which the offend ^ » «* aware of the personal consequences 
of the crime for tbe victim The model differs from others in the follow 
mg ways: 

The^rograia 1S physically located withm the neighborhood or 
saall community in which the juvenile lives; 

2. The procedure for establishing the amount, <type, and schedule 
_^of restitution involves participation by a panel of community volunteers 
vho are trained and coordinated by a restitution counsellor; 

3.. Offenders are made aware of the consequences of their acts for '{ 
the victim (who, therefore, must be repaid) and are made aware of the f 
fact that persons withm the neighborhood believe that crime detracts 
from the quality of life in that area of the city. Thus, theCxnmunity 
also must be repaid for the offense through community service work. \ 
4. The program objectives are more toward the offender than the 
.victim and *re oriented primarily toward deterrence rather than social 
service approaches- specific deterrence is to be achieved by the resti- 
tution process combined with community services. General deterrence is ' 
io be achievejpirough the use of a highly visible, community -printed 
- response to juvenile crime that does not permit participation in social 
services or psychological counselling tC be a substitute for offender 
accountability ,and responsibility fo r the crime itself. 

Source "of Control 

The, seven models ver'e describe/ in relation to their goals <ind acti- 
vities without consideration of whether they are within the 3 uvenile jus- 
tice system or independent of it; without consideration of the amount of 
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control the program has over the restitution process from beginning to 
closure* and without consideration of whether the program is relatively 
autonomous or entirely incorporated within a traditional court department 
such as probation or intake. By adding these ^ree additional dimensions, 
one produces even more models of restitution. These dimensions are ex- 
tremely important but were omitted from the general descriptions for the 
sake of brevity. . ""^ 

^ OVERVIEW OR THE 15 PROGRAMS 

Table 2 shows each of the seven general modgls and the programs that 
have at least a. fair degree of similarity to the model. 

Three programs that are similar to the basic model (Alameda County, 
Santa Fe, and Topeka) .are all much older than -tie more elaborate programs 
described in the lower section of the table. In Alameda County and Santa Fe 
the probation officers handle the restitution process. Judge William Honey- 
man and his secretary handle the program in Topeka, » Kansas (with assistance 
from the prosecuting, attorney and the guardian ad litum who know they will 
be asked to document the victim's loss and assess the offender's ability 
to pay). Denver has two restitution programs: One is located in the court 
and is managed by the probation officers, the other is administered as a 

6 

part of the district attorneys diversion program for juveniles. 

Cincinnati, one of the oldest programs ^n the nation, is a gOod example 
of an expanded basic model. The restitution dejpa^rtment is located within 
the financial office of the }uvenile court in Cincinnati and they handle 
the financial aspects of restitution. In addition, the court has a paid 
and an unpaid work detail primarily for youths who are from low-ir»come fami- 
lies and/or who have been required to 'do community service work. These are 
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2: OVERVIEW OF THE 15 PROGRAMS 





LOCATION 


NAME 


BEGAN 

. in 


1. Basic Restitution Models 
\ • 


Alameda County, CA 
Santa Fe, KM 
Tope k a ht KN 
Denver, Co 


none 

none ' 
none* 
* none 


1963 
1953 


2. Expanded Basic 

Restitution Models, 


Cincinnati, OH t 
Salt Lake City, UT 


none 
none 


1959 
1977, 


3. Victim Assistance Models 


Las Vegas 
Dorchester, MA 1 


Victim Assistance 

Urban Court, 
Victim Assistance 


1975 


4a. Victim Assistance/ 

Offender Accountability Models 

- 

4b. Offender Accountability/ 
Victim Assistance 

• 


Oklahoma County* OK 
Tulsa County, OK 
Rapid City, SD 
Anne Arundel County, MD . 
Quincy, MA 


Victim Assistance/Restitution 
VicJ^m Assistance 
Victim Assistance 
Community Arbitration ^ 
Barn-It 


1975 
1975 
1973 
1973 
1976 


5. Employment/Restitution Model 

• 


Lowell, MA 


Juvenile Restitution Program 


1977 


6. Social Services/ . N 
Restitution Model 


Dorchester, MA 1 
Lowell, MA 1 


Urban Court, 0 
Juvenile Restitution Program 


1976 
197% 


7. Community Accountability model 


Seattle, WA 
Dorchester, MA* 

Lowell, MA 1 


Community Accountability Program 
Urban Court, 

Community Disposition, panel ' 
Juvenile Restitution Program 


1974 i 
1975 

1977 



^These programs jure listed more than onc£ because they are 
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administered separably from the financial aspects of restitution. 

Salt Lake City's restitution program is located with the probation 
department ^d is supplemented by subsidized work for indigent youths ad- 
ats^sxered through a nor.-profit community agency. 

The best example of a victim assistance model probably is the program 
m Las Vegas. A-tiough the viytir assistance coordinator is, technically, 
a probation officer, her primary role iS .to act as a victim advocate and- to 
provide victim assistance. Probation officers handle the case management * 
and act as advocates f or xhe youth's interests. ' 

Dorchester, Massachusetts,, has a highly-deve-loped program, called the 

^Jrban*Court, which has a qua^i*independent relationship with the District 

Court, from which its referrals come. This program is primarily for adults 

but they* have had about 30 juvenile cases" since ^cpanding the program to 

include juveniles. The Urban Court has several components and/for that 

reason, is listed next to several of the restitution models shown in^, Table 2. 

The victim assistance component provides victim services, including vlrctim 

* 

m advocacy and representation during the time when the details of the restitu- 
tion plan are being developed. The disposition panel consists of a group 
ni highly trained community volunteers whof accept cases .from the court, con- 
duct a nonjudicial hearing that is attended by the victim or victim advo- 
cate, *£e offender, the restitution coord<$tator, and a person who is the 
social services counsellor or * "associate probation officer" for the youth. 
The amount, type, and schedule are negotiated at this panel hearing . Thus, 
Dorchester has one unit that fits the victim assistance model and another 
fthe disposition panel) that fits the ^conraunity accountability model. In 
addition* however, the Dorchester program involves the development of a 
social service plan -for every offender that, at a mi'nimum, requires one 
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hour of counselling each week. Thus, the Dorchester program also has ' 
characteristics sxmilar to^ the soc laX^services/restitu^ion model. 

So program has a particularly good fit with the employment/restitu- 
tion model although, it is possible that the Lowell, Ma>ssachus^tts, 3uve- 
' nile restitution program will ievelof irto th-S' type • This program was 
funded late lr. 1CP7 and r.ad received only seven cases at the time of the 
site vi&it. % It was irodelled after tne disposition component of the Urban 
Court in Dorchester, but a pjeliminar> assessment of. its gyrations indi- 
cates that it may place more emphasis on long-t&rm employment than the 
other programs. Because the Lowell program intends to require counselling 
and other services for every offender, it also* 1 has been listed w*tdo the 
social services/restitution model. 

The victim assistance, offender accountability programs have been 
divided into two groups. In the first group, the emphasis probably is more 
toward offenders than victims and, therefore* the double-name of this 
model has been reversed. The Anne Arundel County, Maryland, program serves 
as an alternative to c^urt intake. A lawyer/arbitrator meets with the. 
offender and the victim to screen the case and, if the evidence warrants, 
to establish the amount, type, and schedule of restitution. There are no 
other services for victims* but the field coordinators who monitor the 
Case cajj, provide other services to the* yo'uths.' 

The "Earn-It" program in Quincv , Massachusetts, has a better -developed 
proqram for finding jobs than any of the others. Businesses are asked to 
"donate" 100 hours of work for the program clients. It might be argued 
that the Jwncy program should be considered an employment/restitution 
model, but because most of the jobs are provided on a temporary basis for 
the purpose of enabling the offender to earn enough money to pay restitu- 
tion and because of the* emphasis on victim-offender interaction, it seems , 
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more reasonable to classify the* Ouincy program as an offender accountability/ 
victim assistance approach. * » 

The second group cf victim assistance/offender accountability programs 
all^ started as victim assistance models but evolved into programs with a ^ 
balanced approach toward offenders and victims. All three programs (bkla- / 
homa County. Tul*a County, and Rapid City, South Dakota) emphasize victim- 
i>r fender interaction and the provision of sufficient 30b assistance or 
community service work so that no youths ate excluded from^ifre program due 
to an inability to pay restitution. ^ " 

The Seattle- Community Accountability Program is virtually identical 
to the accountability model described previously becau«e that model was 
derived from "the approach taken in Seattle. 



DISCUSSION OP- PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS^ 



.The characteristics ,of each program are shown 113 Table 3 and are 
discussed below. , 

Organization and Administration ' , 

Three programs are completely independent of t*he juvenile justice sys- 
tern (Seattle, Anne Arundel, and Lowell).^ Dorchester and Ouincy, Massachusetts ,, 
are administratively independent of the court* physically separate, but 
their funding is channeled through the court. • 

The rationale for esta>rf?hing restitution programs independent of 
th* juvenile J ustic^^system "differs to some extent among these sites. In 
Seattle, one of thj roajior assumptions upon whicn the Community Accountability 
Program (CAP) was established is that a high percentage of juvenile crime 
ia "attributable to the failure of the existing system to hold yduths 



TABLE 3: f CHARACTERISTICS OF PROGRAMS 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLAN 



PPOCPAMS* 


Court Control 
& Autonomy 


Special 
Victim 
Interview 


Negotiation 
of Plan 


Encourage 
Face-to 

-Face 
Meeting 


Cownunity 
Account. 


I. 


BASIC MODELS 
















I. Alameda County 


Probation 




•tetter 


no 


no 


no 




2. Santa Fc * 


Probation 




usually 


usually 


no 






3. Topeka 


judge & intake 


no 


no 


no 


no 




4. Denver 


DA 6 probation 


no 


no 






I I . 


EX PAWED BASIC MODELS 
r . 

1. Cincinnati 


Several 
court units 




letter 








111. 


2. Salt Lake City 
•VICTIM ASSISTANCE MODELS 


probation/ 
.non-profit 




\ ' 


no 


no 


no 




I. Las Vegas 


Court admin. 


unit 


yes 


yes 


ye 5 




IV. 


VA/OA MODELS 
















I. Oklahoma County 


Court admin. 


unit 


yes 


yes 


yes . 


no 




2. Tulsa County 


Court admin. 


unit 


yes 


yes 


yes 


i 




3/ Rapid City 


Court admin. 


unit 


yes 


yes 


no 


no i' 


V. 


OA/VA MODELS 
















I. Anno Arundel County 


Independent 




yes 


yes 


yes 


no - 




2. Quincy 


Oua-si-indcpendcnt 


usually 


not 


yes 




VI. 


• COMMUNITY ACCOUNT*. MODELS 








usually 


/ 






1. Seattle 

2. Dorchester ' * 


Independent 
Ouasi- independent 


yes 
Oyes 


yes 
v yes 


yas * 
yes « 






3. Lowell 


Independent 




yes 


£*es 


yes . \ 


' yes. t 



Case 
Management 

: *>y 



probation 
probation 
judge/secretary 
DA staff /probation' 

RC/proba^ion i 
probation 

/ ♦* » 
probati&ii* 

v ' /. V. . • 

R? . ■ f -V. >' 

EC ' «.C * V ' * 
RC . j .* • " 



00 



I f 



JRC & phnol' 

yc -;«r 



( * 




RC refers to a restitution coordinator or person with similar title whose m/jor. .rosponsibilityTs restitution. 
YC refers to a youth counsellor other than probation officer or the restitution, coordinator. 



PROGRAM * 



BASIC MODELS 

1 . Alameda County 

2. Santa Fe 
Tope k a 

••4 . Denver 
XX. EXPANDED BASIC MODELS 

1. Cincinnati \ 
' 2. Salt. Lake City . 

III. VICTIM ASSISTANCE MODELS 
1. Las Vogas 

A 

IV. VA/OA MODELS 

*lr Oklahoma County 
2.. Tulsa County 

3. Rapid City ' . , 

* * C 

V. QA/VA "MODELS 

Anne Arundel County 
* 2. Ouincy , 

VI. COKMUWITV ACCOUNT. MODELS 



1. Seattle 

2. Dorchester 



3. Lowell 



TABLE 3 (cbntinued) 
TYPES OF RESTITUTION 



Encourage 
Property Work for * 
Return Victim Financial 



.court 
court 
court 
court 

cc/urt 
court 

yes 

yes 
yes 
yes ; 

no 
no 

• no 

yes 
•no 



Community 
Service*" 



EMPLOYMENT CAPACITY OF PROGRAM 

Subsidized Job Job 
Employment Assistance Development 



9 no 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


yes" 


some 


no 


no 


no 


•yes 


^es 


no 


no 


no 


no 


•? * 


yes 


no 


no 




no 


no 

7 


yes 
yes 


* 

yes f 

no 


\ 

yes 

1 

yes 


yes. 
no 

* 


no 
no 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


' yes 


♦no 














yes 


, yes 


yes 


no 


yes 




yes 


* yes 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


** 


yes • 


yes 


no m 


no 


no 














yes 


» yes 


. yes 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


yes * 
• 


. yes V 


. no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


* yes 


* no 


ho 


yea 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yea 


yes' 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 
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TABLE 3 {continued) 



OTHER SERVICES FOR 
OfTENOER FROM PROGRAM" 



paOGRA^ 



Progr- 
Requi 



Social Services: 
Available 



OTHER SERVICES' FOR VICTIM FROM PROGRAM 

Ass^ . xnDevlp. 
Documentation 



Assistance 
with Prop. 
Return 



Victim 
Advocacy 



of Loss 



Others 



I. # 


' BASIC MODELS f 


r — ; — w 














I. Alameda County / 


none 


none 


no 


no 


* 


• 




2. Santa Fe \ 

> 


none 


none 












3. Topeka 


I ^none 


none 


no 


no 


no * 






4. Denver 


| * none 


yes (divcr~ 








no 


V . 


EXPANDED BASIC MODELS ' 




siOn only) 












1. Cincinnati 


none* 


none 


no 


no 


no 






2. Salt lake City 


none 


• none* 


no 


no 


no 






VICTIM ASSISTANCE MODELS 




* 


i 










1. Las Vegas 


none 


none 


yes 


yes 


v yes 


yes 


IV. 


VA/OA MODELS 1 


s 














1.; Oklahoma County 


none 


none 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


; ( 


2. Tulsa County • 


no no 


none 


yes 


yes 


yes 


VPS 1 




Rapid City 


none 


none 


yes 


yes 


yes, 


few 




OA/VA MODELS 
















1. Ann£^Arundel*COunty 


none 


i 

yes 


no 


yes 


no 


no 




2. puinpy . * t 


none 


none 


no 


no 


T>o 


no ' ' 




VCOMMUNITY ACCOUNT. MODELS 
V • ^ejattlo 


none 


yes 


no 






no 




. 2\* Dorchester* 


. yes 


yes , 


VQS 


_yes 


yes 


yes 


i 


3.\ow\sn v — 
. v X 


yes 


yes * 


no 


/yes 


yes 


yos 



This is defined narrowly ^and means that the restitution program, (as distinct from the court) provides or re 
quires social "services. ^ Many of the courts require or make available social services, but the restitution 
component does not. In 'Denver, social services are available from the diversion restitution program. 
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accountable for their offenses through the prompt and appropriate applica- 
tion of social sanctions on the local level* 1 , (City of Seattle. Crlnffrnal 
" Justice Flaw, 1977, page 256), Thus, tne city established three CAPs, 

each located within a .geographical ly confined neighborhood, for the purpose 
of returning juvenile offenders to their own communities for the develop- 
ment of* the restitution plan/ The community -based program also is consis- 
tent witr.'the fact that tn^Bbttle procram seeks not only to rehabilitate 
offenders, but also to d^ter juvenile crime through the swift, certain, 

and highly visible application of the restitution sanction by an organiza- 
* 

tion^withm the neighborhood itself. m J 

The Dorchester Urban Court program attempts to maintain a relative 

L 

degree of independence in order to increase community participation in the 
administration of justice. Duetto its independence, the Dorchester pro- 
gram is able to handle a number ©^functions that are' not a traditional 
• * * 1 « * 

part of the justice system, including restitution, victim assistance, and . 

.tfocysunity mediation. , 

Thp three victim assistance/offender acceptability programs (Oklahoma 
County, Tulsa County, and Rapid City) are Located" within the juvenile .court 
but are administratively independent of intake and probation. The estab- 
lishment of *a .separate" administrative unit forJlnese programs was intended S 
* t < v ' 

to improve the visibility, and coordination of their functions and to avoid 

the problem of victim assistance, resVitution being considered of secondary 

, importance to traditional court activities. In Las Vegas,. the vi<^im assis- 

- tance coordinator and staff are,, technically, probation officers, but do 

not have a regular probation caseload and are physically located several 

>' ' I 

blocks from the* juvenile court. « 

W * * » 

The six bas*c restitution programs differ ic terms -of how the re«Jit«*- 

A tsipn activities are organized. In some, tyhere is. r>^ " . ""TJlf^d 
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group of persons who handle all the activities normally associated with 
restitution. The restitution -program" is very Hard to find when some 
activities are handled by intake, some by probation, others by the prose- 
cutor and defense attorney, some by the judge, and some do not exist} at all 
It should be noted that the independent and quasi-independent programs 
are no nore likely, to be juvenile diversion programs thari are the court- ' 
administered ones.- Dorchester and Lowell (Massachusetts) accept only 
adjudicated cases. ( The Anne Arundel County program accepts only diverted 
caSQS. All the others have a mixture of diverted and adjudicated 
youths . 

It should also* be pointed out that.all programs can have problems 
in coordinating their activities with other parts of the juvenile justice 
* system. The indepen^programs require well-developed agreements or ^ 
arrangements „ lth ^ c0 ^ lf they expect ^ receive any casej . ^g, 

Seattle program began wi th considerable support from the neighborhood- 

where it was, located and from the law and .Justice Planning Office\ but due 

to a- lack of coordination w,ith the ^ourt it received onl£ 17 cases m the 

first nine months.' The victim assignee' coordinator m Oklahoma City, 

said* that her program could not possibly have worked without* the full 

cooperation of all the court units (intake and probation), the juvenile 

Wau director, andsthe juvenile judges. Most O* 'the VA/C* programs. 

at one time or another have had 'problems i n obtaining notification of 

cases ^ich ^should ^ irking on. Cases can "fill through the^cks" 

if arrangements are not made with intake, probation, and the judge t o 

routenize the notification procedure. ' * 4 • 

• £ 4 
The basic models risk a deferent type 'of coordination problem. 

* If the various afeaiv<ties required m a restitution program are 9 * 

f ... r 
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'divided among raanyVB2?son*o most of whom have ma} or responsibilities for 
other court functions* there is a danger that »resti tilt ion will be of secoj 

jjary importance or will be used sporadically rather than as an integral 
part of the count's justice system. 

m • 1 , » . 

Development of the Restitutioo Plan * 

Tfle restitution plan typically includes the amount of restitution, 
the type (financial, community service, or both) > the payment schedule* 
and supplementary information used to justify that the agreement is a 
fair and reasonable one. All programs except the basic models use very 
similar procedures in developing the plan, Typically* the victim and 

* offender are both interviewed by the restitution coordinator. The ^ 
purposes of the interview are (1) to establish the amount of loss* 

* r 

(2) to assess the offender's ability to make restitution, (3) to discuss 
with the victim whether the offender can work for him or her to make resti- 
tution, (4) to determine whether the victim would be^willing to meet face- 
to-face ^xth the offender, and (5) to determine whether (or how) the 'victim 

* wishes to be involved in other aspects of developing the restitution plan. 
Most of the accountability programs invest considerable resources in this « 
part of the restitution process and, attempt to develop (or negotiate) a 

plan that both the offender and victim accept as fair and equitable. ^In 

. . 1 % 

most of these programs* it is considered very important that the offender 
and victiB meet face -to- face, but program personnel acknowledge that this 

* is difficult and that it requires time, discussion* and persuasion to con- 
vince victims that some purpose will be served by their futuxe participatifljl 
in the restitution process. d- ^ 

* The efforts to reach a restitution agreement acceptable to both the 
victim and offender Stem from trying to accomplish the dual goals of j 
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offender rehabilitation ^nd victim satisfaction. Since juveniles often 
are unable to make f.n finan. lal^stitution. it is important to con- 
vince the victim that tne ajj^ercr.t represents all that the youth can 
reasonably be cxpe,te4 t- << ^ ilsh . Furtheri ^ prograrns xt 
is quite important - successful in his or her efforts to 

restitute tne victim As p. >t. tut ion counsellor said. "We must not 
just set the youth up f<5r failure, n is very important that, 

when the restitution flan is .^lete. the youth will know that' tne victim, 
the court, and the eowiunitj believe the debt has been paul." ■ U ' 

In the va/OA models $he detanks of the restitution plan are developed 
by program personnel, but m the three community programs (Seattle, Lowell, 
and Dorche&er). a very different approach has been uSed. I* these.' a 
panel of community volunteers (trained and coordinate! by the restitution 
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officer) meet with the offender and. conduct a nbn- 3 ud\;ial "hearing" of* 
the case to establish tne a»Ount. type, and schedule for Vestitution. 

in%5eattle. Dorchester, and Lowell, the community panel and hearings 
are the heart*o£ the -restitution program. The ma* 3 or purpose of all three' 
programs is that the of tender must accept responsibility for the crime 
and must be held afccountabl£*or >t by the community. The community mem- 
bers aha the-victim or victim advocate attempt t<y insure that the juve- 
nile recognizes the personal consequences of the crimes for victims and 
others m the. community. In Arne Arundel, the arbitration hearing is 
the heart of the rcstitutior prograr-J its purposes and procedures are 
virtually identical to a eonmur.it, panel" hearino except that the hearing 
is conducted by a comunity art -t rat or who is a lawyer. • " 

The process in Tulsa. Cklancra -*ty, and Rapid City is very similar 
to that usccSby the sosn-r.lt> panel and the arbitrator, except that they 
rejp upon the experience. skiU, and persuasfon -of the restitution 

* y • 
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.counsellor rather than a coraunity panel or arbitrator, program 

g c- 

administrator said that the program works Qnl, because* of the experience 
and sk/lll of \ne restitution counsellors. M You cannot send inexperienced 
people out to do. these jobs," she said. 

The basrc models differ fron the others in that there usually is no 
personal interview with the victim °ia letter is sent) and there is no per- 
son or group that seeks to negotiate with the victim and offender until a 
plan is agreed to by bo*th. Instead, the information upon which the plan is 
based is collected by one or more persons in the juvenile justice system 

as a part of^ their responsibility as intake officers, probation officers, 

* * - 

^prosecuting attorney, and so on. 

Case Managemen^^ ^^ 

— After a restitution plan has been developed for a~youth"~(a"nd approved 
in accordance with the laws and procedures of the court has to be lm- ^ 
plemented, monitored, and closed. Jurisdictions which -have full-time staff 
for the restitution program^normally permit the/person or group who devel- 
oped the plan to implement, monitor, and close the restitution require- 
ments. In Dorchester, however, three persons from the program are involved 
in developing the plan the restitution coordinator, the youth advocate, 

and a representative fron the victim assistance unit. The panel no; only 
« « 

establishes the amount of restitution, but also is responsible for devel- , 
oping the entire sentence, including all the conditions of probation apd 
a "social service" plan for the youth. It is >the youth advocate (called 
an associate probation officer) who implements and monitors the plan. 

In Seattle the restitution coordinator monitors the case and deter- 
mines when the youth has complied with the restitution agreement. Anne 
Arundel's Community Arbitration prograjXvas several field restitution 
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coordinators who implement the result-* .on plan (and'any other require- 
ments established by the Xawyer/arbitratyr) . 

Trie thre,e VA/OA programs have a ranagement plan in vhich the 

restitution/victim assistance couns^. r .s responsible for monitoring 
the case, tfhese cases sometimes are -affed both by the restitution 
counsellor and probation officer, t w - * . , is not always true. It appar- 
ently is the practice in Oklahoma : . * T^lsa County, and Rapid City 
that when dual staffing exists for a v.a=,e, the restitution requirements 
are primarily the responsibility of th~ restitution program and would, 
not be vacated by the^probation officer in roost of the basic models 
the restitution requirement's are administered as a part of informal or 
formal probation. 

,How the restitution requirement *s enforced by the jurisdiction 
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varies a great deal amongy/he different ai *es and on a case^bj£cas.e basis'* 
within e/ach site. Enforcement, however, uas- not reported as*§Uch of a 
problem by an> of the programs (with t »e ^slble. exception of Las Vegas 
where probation officers sometimes vacate the requirements without noti- 
fying the victim coordinator)." Only u two sites is restitution always * 
a condition of probation or a part of the sentence^tborchester and Cin- 
cinnati). If the youth does not comply, the case is returned to the 
judge. In Tulsa 'County, restitution is not a conditroe of probation, 
a but is a "strong inference" made by the j-dge at the Bisposition hearing. 
One restitution coordinator said, "If a ;jvenile is not' making payments, 
we meet with (l hi» and the victim and try to figure out what's wrong. 
Usually .we can resolve the problems and ,jet the restitution. The juve- 
nile* who are totally unwilling to make restitution usually are messing 
up on other things as well a,nd are in violation of probation." In Seattle 
if the youth does not comply tfce case is returned to the. source o? referral 

I 
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which is either court intake, probation, or the judge. 

Types of Restitution/Employment Options 

The types of restitution and/ or employment alternatives made available 
by the programs are shown in Table 3. 

J 

The first type of restitution—return of stolen property— is a pro- 
gram responsibility in Dorchester, the three VA/OA programs , and in Las 
vtfgas. In the others, the court or police handle property return and this 
is not considered to be an activity of the proyTto. All of the programs 



except Cincinnati encourage work for the victim, but none report any spec- 

s ' ' y m 

tacular success in achieving this type of restitution. 

Cincinnati originally encouraged work for the victim or for other pri- 
vate persons, but 'discontinued the practice entirely because' of victim 
reluctance, - the court's fear that victims might retaliate against the 
youthful offender, and because of the cost of providing on-site supervi- 

sion of* the work (the court requires on-site supervision of all court - 

* ' » 

ordered work details)* . » 

i 

Most programs act as an intermediary for financial restitution: The 
offender pays the program or the court which, in turn,, reimburses the vic- 
tim. In Tulsa, however, the offender is supposed to pay the victim direct- 
\y and obtain a receipt. The^Tu-lsa program will act^s an intermediary '' 
when necessary but the check or money order has to be made out to the victim. 

All of the programs except the ba^ic models arrange for community 
service work, Seattle, Lowell, Cincinnati , and Salt Lake City make Subsi- 
dized employment availa&le to restitution clients. 

A program is considered to have a "job assistance" capacity if there 
ar^oi^e or more, persons on the program staff whose primary responsibility 
is to identify Job openings and provide information to offenders about 
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potential pobs m the private sector. Job development, as defined here, 
refers to the capacity to actually create or arrange for paying jobs that 
serve as placements for juvenile offenders m the restitution* program. 
The Qumcy, Massachusetts, program has arranged for local'businesses to 
^ ^donate" a certain number, of hours each year as placements for restitu- 
tion clients The business pays the offender for work that is done and 
a portion of the earnings j>s returned to the victim as restitution. Al- 
though the businesses have the right to . refuse, cases, the program is Able 
to reserve job placements for the offenders and they do" not compete with 
other applicants for the positions. 

One of the, major distinctions between ihe more fully developed pro- 
grams and the'basic models is m the capacity to make it possible for 
offenders to make restitution to victims. Most of the programs, including 
the basic models, requi^f some effort by the* youth m making restitution 
to the victim even when all property is recovered and returned or when 
the youth ^an pay the amount out of savings. 

When all # of the ftolen property is returned immediately, sortie of the 
programs require community service hours. -One .program sometimes deals^ 
with shoplifting cases (m which the property usually is recovered undam-' 
*ged) by having the youth plefce the items onUay-^way and work until they 
have suffffcient funds to buy the items th^t were stolen. Vandalism is 
often handled by having the youths repair the ^damage and, in addition, 
dopther types* of cleanup or repair work onj^efa^of the same type that 
were damaged. * « 

Virtually all the programs included in V- study are aware of the 
problems created by a lack of 3 ob* placement capacity* when the program 
does not have community service arrangements, 30b assistance, 30b develop- 

tr t — 

mont, or subsidised employment, the youths who are financially una ble to 
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*make restitution cannot be included in the program. It is common procedure 
that, if the youth hae the funds in savings or has a 30b, he or She is per- 
roitted to pa> restitution from t^hese funds but will be required to do some 
community service work. It also is common procedure in mos£ programs to 
- discourage parents pa^.ng the restitution, or, if *parents pay, the 

restitution counsellors attempt to have the offender work for the parents 
and *repay then. They sav this, is difficult to do and impossible to en- 

X 

, * \ 

* force. In Seattle, the community^ panel asks the parents to agree not to 
pa^* the restitution and they may refuse to take the case if the parents 
will not agree to this condition. Some programs, however, are much more 

4 

victim-oriented and are more inci ined to take payment from whatever source 
is most conducive, to immediate victfim compensation.' One of the cfopjec- 
tives of the Cincinnati program is to shift financial responsibility 
from parents to the" youtfo, but the restitution can be paid by parents! 
The Seattle program differs from the othe*rs in that they often re- 
# quire restitution to both the* victim and v to the community on the grounds* 
that crime has consequences^ 1 for the victim (who, therefore, should be re- 

i 

paid) and that crime detracts from, the quality of life in the neighbor-. 

# o' 
. hood. Thus, the community also should be repaid by the offender. 

Most of the programs develop employment options so that youths can 

be included iri tne 

financial, capacity to make restitution, i^^ome jurisdictions , /however , r 

employment itseH is considered to be of considerable value in preven- 
;k(( * *■ *** * 

-tion of future delinquency. The Massachusetts programs all consider the 
lack of employment to be a major source of juvenile crime and, therefore, 



programs develop employment options so that youths can 

/ 

he restitution program who othervis^ywouLd not have, the 



the» provision of ;jobs iS viewed as having a potential rehabilitative ef-* 

fecjt. ^Program personnel acknowledge that there are severe problems, with this,, 

1 r , 
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however, because it is almost impossible *or the program .to fi a d enouqh * 
permanent positions for the youths. • 

Other services for^the Offender , s 

Manv of the restitution programs do not provide social services or 
* /'if 
require offenders to participate in treatments such as counselling, spe- ' 

'cial education, and so on. Most of the basic models are considered as 
having no social services available because, even if these are- avail- 
able or required by ths court, they are not associated with the restitu- 
tion function. 

The Dorchester and Lowell, programs require all clients to participate 
in counselling sessions and often require other types of social service 
treatments, in Anne Arundel County, the arbitrator can require other 
"treatments- in conjunction with restitution.* The VA/OA. programs and 
the victim assistance models do not provide or ^require these types of 
services because it is not considered a part .of their function but is 
more appropriately handled by probation/ • 

• The Seattle program has articulated an interesting position m rela- 
Uon to the provision of social services by the juvenile justice system*. 
It is the contention of this program that the juvenile justice system's 
first response to j&venlle crime should be .ft* hold the youth* responsible * 
and accountable for the offense. The second response should be to inform 
the youth of the types of social services that are available 'from the 
program or in the community. t These, however, should never be required 

and when made available by the.program they should be kept distinctly 

* 1 * 

separate from the restitutive function. Thus,, a client received^by the 

community accountability program from the juvenile court must first parti- 
cipate in the peftel hearing,, agree to a restitution plan, and only after 
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these activities is the CAP counsellor to interview the youth, assess his 

* . y . • * 

-or her- social neefcs, and advise the person of the types of _counselli-*^ and 
special educatipn programs available from the community accountability pro- 
gram. This approach was prompted by the belief that a community accounta- 

• bility program could- have a deterrent: effect. on juvenile c^aime (as well as 

0 

a> rehabilitative effect) but only if youths ~in .the community recognized 
^hat the commission of 'an offense would result in repayment and work rathe'r 

than in required counselling, special tutotfing", and unenforceable behavior 
/ requirements (such as curfew). 

. Other Services for Victims ^ • V — : 

Xas'Vegas, Dordhester, and the three VA/OA Mttgrams provide a nuratter * 



• of services^ vit^ims. Al^of these^ provide assistance Vo*>y.ctims in re- 

% V a \ \ - \y * v * N/ 

covering property \ m dfeve Iopraent [of writaM doc\c$eT)t>ation tor the losses, 

• * J • * x • * f . . 4 

* i * • * ' -.C ' * * v S * ' 
trinsj>o£tation to, cpurt., an* other Similar* se,r pi «es, '-Victim a'dyocacy is 

- *! i " J - * " . ' * ' • ^ * * " x 

cUfif^ctflt to ^ff^e/^^t^enerall^nreans- Ch'gt "the program has someone who. 

speaks prt^ei^Lf otTthe victim 'during, the time -that the restitution plan' 
* ' «*\.. in**', v - • 

* t i£*b£iflg developed." ,Dorfchester has^ victim assistance unit which is " , ' 

** 7 ' * "* S * * *" • *' * X " *• * " ' * fl 

* staffed separately from the restitutio?* unit.** Thus, arsons who advocate 

for' the Victim are not, involved simultaneous!/ with balancing the needs 
of the youth. *In Oklahoma County T^^a Sounty,, and Rapid City., the • » 
restitution counsellor assumes. the 'role of an arbitrator or negotiator* ? 
to balance the victim and offender points of view, -In spite of thecal 
m role, persons we interviewed did rtot*vie*W this as a* problem or, a conflict 



pf interest. In Las Vegas, the victim, coordinator has £he primary role 

of victim advocate* 
ft 

youth. 4t 



of victim advocate »and probation officers tend 'to be advocates for the 
7 \ 



* , ,A?£fNDIX,A 

The restitution models discussed in the text are derived primarily from 
three of ,the ^dimensions . Victirr-oriented activities, offender-oriented 
activities, and the type of offender activities ( service-orientfed or deter- 
rence-^rieoted) r " . • . , 

As^ shown in Table Al, the basic restitution model (far right on the 
diagram) is derived from victim-oriented activities «being confined to finan- 
cial restitution only, offender-oriented activities being confined to f^nan- 

V / ** 

cial restitution only, and no assistance ' of any type to the yOyths*. Jhe . 

i , • " . " ••. ■ • ■ ■• 

expanded^ basic model dj.f f ers« 6nly lnj^that the, type of activities for the 

youths include assistance.* to those from loy-income families'. • * 

* > * 

Th«re. are three models in which victin-orrenteg* activities* are limited 

4 " ' " i ' % 

to financial restitution, but offender-oriented activities are more exten- 

i. 

' < * * ** 

sive. If thesre are social service oriented^ then the resulting model is 

the social service/restitution model. If the activities are emplpyment- 
oriented Ce.g., long-term employment** 30b skills, etc.) then the model is 
cabled employment/restitution. The third one df these (offender accounta- 

V - * 

bility) rs ItN^esult of the offender' activities being deterrence-oriented 
fsuch-^as special panels or. hearings focusing on accountability/responsibi- 
lity and explicit prohibition of "positive" activities until restitution 
agreements have been reached).. ° 

On the left side of the diagram'are .models in which victim-oriented 
activities are high. 'These models carry the same generic names except that 
"victim assistance" is inserted in front of the t other name. Thus, ther6 is 
a victim assistance basic model, a \Actim* assistance expanded model, and so 
on. - * * , 

The ten models would be expanded to 20 by placing the word "independent" 
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in front of each %o indicate that the program is independent of the juve- * 

♦ * • 

> nile court. Any other dimension listed in Table 1 of the text could be 

* r ' 

used in conjunction with <he"*ten models shown. For example/ a community 

^ accountability model would have the characteristics of the accountability 

model -shown ir. Table Al but would be "high" o.n the amount of community 
« 

involvement in the restitution process". * 
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TABLE All DERIVATION OF RESTITUTION MODELS FROM THREE DIMENSIONS OF RESTITUTION PROGRAMS 1 
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Thf three dimension* from which tnese 10 models *re derived, are victim-oriented activities, of fendc reoriented activities, and typeJi - 
offender activities (social servieo orlonted vs doterrence-or iented} , Although the dimensions have been treated as categorical v*{JJbUs" 
(" a , "high* vs* "low"), thofto are, in fact, continua and are displayed categorically only to permit tfce development of a typotom'hf 
restitution model*. An actual restitution program could nix and combine the various activities in several, ways not shown here, thereby " 
creating mixed mod** or„cn,tirely new models. By Incorporating other dimensions shown in /Table 1 of the text, a multitude of additional" 



^mtvlrlx* can be creat 
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INTRODUCTION 



V often-expressed complaint in the literature 0 n Juvenile, restitution 
• concerns the lack of informations the extent to which restitutio sanc- 
tions^ are employed by juv^U cc^ts. 1 Exper ts appear to disagree: while 
some view restitution as a common or even 'necessary part of the 3U v e nile court 
structure, others-particularly wr iters of proposals seeking f undlng for res . ( 
titution progrims--stress the* unique and innovative character of the practice. 2 
There is, moreover, confusion over the purposes of restitution, ife.. whether 
it is victim-oriented or directed toward the rehabUitation of the offender. 3 
Finally, there exist no or only very sketchy operational "data concerning such 
thjngs as compliance rates and methods of enforcement. AS interest in the 
concept of restitution among juvenile' justice policy planners incr-eases , more 
information clearly will be required* 

Previous Surveys 

% Reliable information concerning the effectiveness of restitution as a 
preventative of future, crimes and delinquency musT: await the completion of 
systematic evaluation efforts. 4 However/ some very useful information on the 
operation of selected restitution programs already has been compiled. The . 
Minnesota Restitution Center, a program for adults established^ irv 1972, is 
perhaps the best documented. 5 'in addition, comparative surveys were .conducted , 
by Herbert^EdelherU (1975); the African Institutes for Research (1976); and 
Joe Hudson, et al. (1977) 6 . These surveys focused on the best known of exist- 
ing restitution programs and discussed them in accordance with a number of " 
dimensions such ap major .goals and procedures for reaching and' enforcing res- 
titution contracts. Edelh'ert* analyzed seven programs in 'this fashion, Hudson 
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discussed 19 programs, and the American Institute of Research, which confined 

4 its survey to juvenile restitution programs, dealt with'n. • J 

KhUe the sucveys were appropriate for some purposes — such as the ldenj^i-^ 

fication. of major issues and common problems through the description of a 

^limited number of illustrative -examples— they clearly were inappropriate for 

others. First, no effort was made \o sample^ courts or court officials to 

determine the extent to which restitution requirements? are imposed. >Edelhertz i 

2^ sought to obtain such information by writing state planning agencies, but„ 

found that several agencies could not fdentify even well-known and federally ' 

"funded restitution programs in their states. "Perhaps the most^significalit 

finding from the survey was the lack of knowtad^e concerning the innqvative 

programs which "have been developed," Edelhert^ wrote. "It is clear that res- 

* titution programs have not been well publicized^or circulated among agencies 

responsible for, the planning of criminal justice innovations."' This problem / 

%* , • \ 

must hay*_ "hampered the A.I.R. and Hudson surveys as wel^ Conducted by tele- \ 

* ■> * * ' 

phone, the* surveys apparently employed a procedure whereby the questioner would 

^ asH the interviewee if he knew of any other restitution programs. "We do not 
know the t^tal number of restitution programs, " Hudson reported, "but our tele- 
phone survey, clearly did not reach, all of them." 8 A stecpnd but related defi- 



ciency of the surveys concerns the non-generalizability of the findings. £inc'e 
no sampling procedure Was employed, the' informatibh generated by th.e surveys 
is necessarily limited to the .programs contacted. »"Thus," Hudson continues, 
"the information we gathered reflects tendencies which may or may not apply , 



to all such programs." K third problem is that the data produced by the 

•* * r 

surveys is descriptive,, qualitative rather than quantitative, and thus unsuited 
for more rigorous statistical analysis. Finally, no attempt was made to ' 
assess the attitudes of court personnel, such as jtfdges and probation officers, 
1 
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toward the use of restitution .. * sanction or, rehabilitative treatneni.. 

Most of these deficiencies were absent from e study conducted by Steven • 
Chesney in the state of Minnesota, chesney. deform? 'the lack of 'systenatic * 
efforts to gather information on restitution, surveyed D udges, court clerks, 



, ' probation officers, victims and offenders in an examination of restitution as 
a conditio* of probation. 10 while characterized by' strict adherence to sci- 
entific procedures and data" analytic techniques, the Chesney survey, too,' is 
of limited value: it was confined to the state of Minnesota, and it specific- 
ally excluded an examination of restitution as a ,sple sanction or -treatment. 
, However/ as a pilot study or prototype for future efforts, the study was 

instructive. It tapped ^attitudes toward restitution among the Afferent V 
. grottfs purveyed, examined compliance .rates, and broke out restitution require- 
ments by type ol offense. « » • 

/ * * 

Purposes of the^ Study » " • ( 

JL v * * 

The survey upon- which, this paper i S( based differs from those previously 

conducted in at least two important respects:\f ir st, it „ as undertaken toA ' ' 

. serve informational needs fo?a national evaluation of juvenile restitution 

programs, and consequently was lfmiteVto juvenile, courts,- and seion<», it is 

• based on a national sample of all juveoTle courts in the United states} and 

thu* the results of the study may, be generated to tie population f rot which 

the sample was «rawn. To the writers' knowledge, this study constitutes tie 

first national survey of juvenile court personnel, on questions dealing 1 "with 

- the* use of destitution. , \ 



£*>erts have identified at Wst^ four major groups ot issues pertinent" 
f to the use of restitution. 11 TheSfe include the nature of the restitution 
requirementr the amount of restitution drdered, the relationshijTof restitution 
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to other criminal sanctions, and the involvement, of the victim In ^h'e determin- 
ation of the requirement. Using these basic* issues as a guide* Jihe survey ' 
TnstrVaen^ (sefe Appendix A) was designed to elicit responses on the following 
sets ctf questions: ^ ' ^ 

U Scope and History of Restitution . 'What proportion of juvenile courts 

* ; ' / . • 

use restitution? Hov long have courts used this type of requirement? What pro- 

I . / 

portion of juveniles, involved .in different type* of offenses is restitution 

' V < \ • . . # 

ordered? Of courts which have, used restitution in the past?, ho^ many no 

r 1 • • < 

longei do so and why? • > 

* \ * m ' 

2. Types s of Restitution j What types of restitution are used? To whom 

: — * .. • y * ' 

is the payment made and what is the form of payment? Who determines the * 
amount of restitution and according to what criteria? What the role^f the 
victim? ' How is the requirement enforced? Wfiat is- the, rate of compliance with 

I , • " ' • *. rt * V ' / * 

the restitution ordfcr? Are parents permitted to assist in £he payment/ of 
,res£ijtution? , , ► 

r * ** * * 

3. Penetration into the ^System , Does restitution increase or • decrease 
t^e amount of contact between the offender and the court? At what point after 
mt&he is the requirement made? Are "youths who pay r esti tution more, likely, 
than others to be formally adjudicated? Is res^LtutidlPusually* combined *with. 

er requirements"? . . • ' * « 

" * ' * ' • \ ' 

4. program Goals; Is *he major purpose of restitution to rehabilitate 



othe 



the 



offender or assist . (compensate) £he victim? Ar4* there otjie^r goals? 

>^ Aboyt : 
.n wte red 



5. At.ti*tudes» and Expectation About Restitution : IsN^e^titution; per- 



ceive<$ as. an effective strategy in tEfe reduction of re/:idiv^jsm?^flte victims - 



who receive* restitution believed to be moae satisfied with the operation of 
the, primin^A .^ustace, system? fl To what/extent— in t^* opinion of c^urt^ff^cials 

\ . * v * • v *S y m * 

r-ttould th£ introduction of restitotiojijoe supported by police, judges and 

— • > v y • ' 0 '<.."-* 



the community? Are the opinions on these issues m /jurisdiction which use 
restitution different than those in jurisdictions which do not? 

• 4 

C PRESENTATION OF FINDINGS 

Sampling Procedure and Response Rates ^ 

At the outset of the study, the decision^ was made to draw a relatively 
small sample and concentrate efforts upon obtaining a high proportion of com- 
pleted questionnaires. The population from which the sanple was drawn con- 
sisted of 3,544 courts on the mailing list of the National Council of Juvenile 

Court Judges. * 3 The list is ordered geographically (rather than alphabetic- 

v 

ally) by states, and a sample of 197 juvenile courts was drawn by selecting 

* * 

every' 18tjh court. 

Questionnaires were sent by mail and followed by telephone calls approx- 

imately 30 days later to those who had not yet responded. A total of 133 

completed questionnaires were obtained for a response rate of 68 percent. 

This included 69 counts which returned the questionnaires without a prompting 

call/ 55 courts which were interviewed over the telephone, and nine courts 

whi,tfh returned questionnaires* after a telephone prompt. Of the 64 courts for 

which no responses were obtained* 22 explained that the appropriate official 

" j ' * 

was not available., 20 promised to mail the questionnaire~at a later date, and 
a * 

seven refused to participate in the .study . Interviewers were unsuccessful 

in repeated efforts to contact the remaining 15 courts. Virtually all of the 
* * 

courts contacted were highly cooperative and a fair percentage accompanied 

their questionnaires with thoughtful letters, copies of state legislation con- 

* * 

cerning restitution, and so forth. 4 it 
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Juvenile court judges constituted the largest single block of respondents, • 
with a'fttal of 106 (77 p'erce.tf) completing questionnaires. Thirteen (nine ' 
percent) of the instruments were signed by Juvenile probation officers? and ' 
four (three percent) identified themselves as social case workers, other 
eourt personnel n* a e up the remaining 14 (« percent) of the respondents. . At 
least one. but no more than six, completed 'questionnaires Cere Obtained .from 
each of the 50 states. The frequency of responses by geographic region is ' 
given m fable 1. 1 " * 

Use- of Restitution 

Two questionnaires were sent to each of the courts drawn in the sample, 
one to be returned by courts which do 'not use restitution', "and another, some- 
what longer and more detailed, to be returned by' courts which „se restitution? 
For purposes of the survey, restitution was defined as any type of monetary or - 
nonmonetary payment that the youth is asked' to make directly to the victM 
or indirectly through, "community service" or other similar activity. 14 

A rather surprising finding was the extent to which, restitution is used k 
by juvenile courts m the United' states. The use of .restitution was reported' ' 
by 114 courts, or 86 perce'nt of, all respondents. 15 'Moreover,.^ one of the 
restitution programs identified in previous surveys-the Victim Assistance 
Program m Las Vegas (Clark County), Nevada-was drawn in the sample-. Of ! 
the 19 courts ln the survey which do not use restitution, seven 
indicated they plan to introduce the practice at some point m the future. 
Six of the remaining 12 reported they lacked the statutory power to impose 
restitution, and thejg expressed opposition to the co^ept on the grounds that ' 
offenders usually are unable to pay. F ive*f the 19 said that restitution 
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Region 



TABLE 1: 
RESPONSES BY REGION 

- Frequency 



Percent 



New England .* 


12 


Kiddle Atlantic 


7 


E«t North Central 


' J 22 


West North Central 


19 


S&frfcji Atlantic 


15 


East South Central 


, .7 


West South Centra]^ 


10 


Mountain 


» 


Pacific » 


ii 




114 



, '/ 10.5 ^ 
' ' • 6.1 * 

* 19:3 

+ 16,7 , . 

13, a * • 
6.1 

* ' * 

9.6- 
. 4,6 
99.9* 

Percentages do not sun to 100 due to rounding error. * 

had been used m the past, but that the practice had been discontinued. 

Clearly, the imposition of restitutiv£ requirements is a common practice 

in Juvenile courts and is not as innovative as some proponents seem to believe, 

t> * 
Nor is it new: as seen In Table 2, courts have used^restitution for an average 

of 16.9 years, with 80 percent having used iij for more than six years, and 

10 percent for more than 26 years. It is interesting to note that the resti- 

tution programs identified in 'previous surveys tended to be nej*er, typically 

having .begun in 1973 or later, and usually were funded by the Law Enforcement 



Assistance Administration (LEAA) . 16 The gre 



were funded b; 
e^ter notorie 



ty of the federally- 



funded programs probably is associated with the f>ct that the funding process 
generally involves the cirvclation of proposals for review and public announce- 
ment of awards. Nonetheless, the lack 6*f knowledge concerning some large and 
well-established programs is surprising. One noteworthy example of a program 



overlooked in previous surveys has been operated by the Hamilton County 
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*T * TABLE 2: 

NUMBER OF YEAJ$ RESTITUTION HAS BEEN US^D 

< Years , Frequency | 



1- 5 
6-10 
11-15 
16-20 
21'- 25 
+26 



Total N 



i 20 
40 

<« 18 
10 
2 

10 3 
■ 100 



X « 16.9 
N = 100 



TABL£^3: : c 

. ~ PROPORTION OF CASES INVOLVING DIFFERENT 
■ TYPES OF OFFENSES FOR WHICH RESTITUTION IS ORDERED 



Types* of Offense 



Median 



Property 
Robbery 
Assault 
Sexual 



69.7 
45.3 
24.4 
10.4 



89.6 
31.0 
4.4 
.13 



105 
92 
95 



90 



(Cincinnati), Ohio, juvenile court since 1959. The Restitution Department 
in that jurisdiction handled nearly 1,500 restitution cases m 1976, with 
1,250, being successfully terminated. * , 

Table 3^ presents data on tne proportion of cases involving different 
^types of offenses for^hich restitution is ordered, it is apparent that 
Restitution dispositions are most common for case ^involving property loss, 
including property offense* and robbery, and used £ar more sparingly in cases 
involving attacks on the person. ' In this table,, the proportion of cases 
each offense type for which restitution is ordered was averaged over all 

* "3 
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co'urjis using, restitutio;^ Since averages can be pleading without knowing 
-the distribution \>f the variable," the median was calculated and is presented 
as well. The median clarifies these data Considerably: for example, courts! 
on th* average ordered sestatutioa, ln 10.4 percent of all sexual cases; how- 
ever, in at least half the courts restitution was ordered in less than one < 
percent of sexual cases. ,1* otheV words , "restitution for sexual offenses and 
assault is even more rare tnan tht averages would indicate. 

Type of Restitution , 

Virtually a*l of. the courts *(1(& out' of lf4) provide for some sort of 
monetary payments directly or indirectly to the victim as a part of the res- 
titution order.^with about half (52)' requiring restitutive work. Apparently, 
courts prefer to limit the juvenile's cbntacjt with the victim: as shown in 
Table 4^ only 14 courts specified that monetary payments are made directly to| 
tl»e victim, and only five specified that work is performed directly for-the 
victim. The more common procedure, when monetary payments ate required, is 
for the youttf to make the payments to the court or a probation officer for 
disbursement to the victim. When work is required,, it most frequently involve 
community service (such"as work in hospitals or at recreation centers) or some 
combination 0 f community service and work for the victim. As an example of 
the flatter, a cour't in Rockjand, Maine, reported that false^ fire alarms always 
result in restitution jo the cit.y N for the cost of answering the alarm— usually 
at the Fire D^artment "where supervision *is abundant". 

Data relating to the determination of the amount of restitution ordered 
are presented fiP'Table 5. The amount of loss suffered by the victim appears 
to be the most impoftant criterion in determining , the' amount of restitution to 
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TABLE 4r 
TYPE OF RESTITUTION* 



10 



Monetary (109) 



work (52) 



To Victim 
P.O. For Victim 
Court For victim 
Not Specified 



1 14 
14 
17 

' 63 



For victim 
Community Service 
Community /Victim 
Offense Related 
Not Specified^ 



5 « 
19 
10 

2 
18 



Note: Data in this table were coded from an open-ended question 
(Question. No. 3)? many respondents did not specify where restitution 
payments axe made or work performed, obviously, a number of courts 
use both monetary and work restitution. 



be paid, with only iO percent of the respondents indicating that the offender's 

ability to pay was more important. This finding should be interpreted with 

caution, however, as it is probable that ability to pay may be critical in 

determining -the youth's eligibility for a restitution requirement in the first 

place. In his study of restitution practices in Minnesota, Chesney noted 

that restitution was most frequently ordered for middle class whites, and that 

4 > / . 

few probation officers believed the restitution requirement constituted a 

17 

hardship for the offender and his family. Chesney concluded: w It is clear 

that the most important determinant of whether am otherwise eligible defendant 

was ordered to make restitution was his presumed 'ability to pay*.... Clearly, 

a large group of offenders, in whom the courts had little faith that restitu- 

18 

tion would be completed, were not ordered- to make restitution." As also 
shown in Table 5, judges have the predominant role in determining the amount 
o^ restitution, with probation o'fficers giyen the responsibility in some jur- 
isdictions. Victims are given the right to determine the amount of restitution 
in only 14 percent of the jurisdictions — due, apparently, to suspicions that 

... • » 
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" TABLE 5: 

DETE RM I NAT l6N OF THE AMOUNT' OF RESTITUTION REQUIRED . 



How 


N 


% 


• Who • 


N 


% 


Victim Loss 


55 


50 


Judge 


74 


66 


Ability to Pay 


11 


* 10 


Probation Officer 


22 


20 


Both 


_4S 


40 


V 

VlCtlD 


16 


14 




111 


100 ' 




112 


100 



victims may inflate their claims 1 . • 

The manner in which restitution requirements are enfo'rced, when i$ is 
made a condition of probation, is shown in Table 6.- As one would expect, 
* probation officers are responsible for enforcing t;he order in about two- 
thirds of the jurisdictions, while about one-third of the jurisdictions provide 
for some sort of ft>llow-up by the court. The reluctance of juvenile courts . 
to .place young offenders in institutions is indicated by the fact that only 
11 jurisdictions reported they resoat to incarceration if the restitution 
requirement is not fulfilled. However , 25 courts say that noncompliance can - 
result in revocation of probation, and \t often was unclear whether revocation 
of probation meant institutionalization or merely modification o££the conditions 

• Jr ■ * 

of probation so £hat the offender was removed from the restitution program. 
Extension of the probationary period results from noncompliance in 21 of the^ ^ t 
— jurisdictions and five courts would issue contempt citations. • 

, Only two courts reported they would attach the youth ^s salary for failure 

' r 
to pay restitution/ which probably indicates the extent to which this strategy 

r i 

^.s viable. Employment problems among young people are well known, and of 
course are worse for juveniles who have had contact with the- criminal justice 
system. While it is likely true that /jobs are the best deterrent %o crime, " 
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as a Texas; judge* wrote in returning his questionnaire, finding and holding 

jobs are very difficult. "At this time our major problem has been in the 

area bf youth employment," an officer in the Clark County (Nevada) victim's* a 
• • , - " • c. r \ 

Assistance Program wrote. "We have had some success -in getting youth jobs, ' 

w 

but to date have £ad only a 35 percent success rate* in keeping these youth in 
jobs., for longer than a month." ■ ' 

4 While only four of the courts reported that the restitution orders are 
never enforced, it should be pointed out that only 68 of the 114 courts using 
restitution responded to the question in a direct fashion. Some simply skipped 
it, while others avoided a direct answer by listing the positive and/or 
negative incentives for compliance. 

The' data in Table 7 indicate that the rate*of compliance with restitution ' 
orders is very high. * About 70 percent of the respondents reported compliance 
rates of greater than 90 perbent, and only two of the courts said that more 
^than 50 percent of offenders required to pay restitution fail to do so. < While 

h 

these data> are impressive, it should be mentioned thatVth^ refer only to the 

/ 

track records of juveniles for whom restitution was considered an appropriate 
disposition. There was no indication by any of the courts that restitution 
was ordered for -all offenders, or that youths were assigned to restitution 
programs on a random basis, If restitution were required regardless of whether 
the offender appeared to be a "safe bet, ".the rate of noncompliance m^ght be " 
greater. m 

The role of parents in the payment of restitution is shown in Table 8. 
In the majority of cases the courts apparently do not prescribe a role for , 
parents, which results in the parents paying (and the court encouraging the 
youth to repay the parents) or the parents assisting the youth in making pay- 
ments^. In 15 courts the parents are required to pay whatever restitution is r 
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TABLE 6 : * 
ENFORCEMENT OF RESTITUTION AS 30NDITI0N OF PROBATION 






Who • . how 


* 




Probation Officer 42 Revocation 


25 * 




Court 26 E^teng^on 


21 


9 


Attach Salary 


2 




* * Contempt 
N - 68 

« ^ ' Incarceration 


c 

b 4 

11 < 




Never Enforced • 


4 ' 





TABLE 7 : 

COMPLIANCE WITH, RESTITUTION ORDERS * 
Percent Who Fail to Comply Frequency 



Less than 5 

5 - 10 

11 7 25 * 

26-50 

More than 50 



27 . 

46 

18 

10 

2_ 

103 



V 



TABLE 8.- 

PARENTS' ROLE IN PAYING RESTITUTION 



Parents Required to Pay- 
Parents Pay and JuveniVft 
Encouraged td Pay parentis 

Parenti k Sometimes Hflp 

Parents Prohibited 

Don't Know, .Not Specified 



15 

" 14 
40 
29 

109 



A % 

\ 

\ ■ • 
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TABLE 9: ' ^ ( .- . * , * 

' WHERE IN COURT SYSTEM RESTITUTION REQUIREMENTS M$p£ * 



Always at'IntaXe 

At or After Informal Hearing 

At or" Af t*r Formal .Hearing 

After Either Informal or Formal Hearing 




ordered, and in 29 courts they are specifically prohibited from paying HfoiOje^f * 

* \*\ / 

the -survey did not assess the reasons that the courts instituted the require- ^O" f 

nents, it is possible the courts are acting in accordance with competing *% 

♦ } > 0 ' * * i 

theones^of delinquency control. One theory, which would be reflected,'^' tie" w 

- •/ 

_ requirement that parents pay, holds the parents responsibly for the behavipr 

j s * . . >. 

of their children; the other theory would focus on efforts to make the youth. s $ 

accept responsibility for his actions. The latter theory frequently is" cited 

, ^as a goaJL of * juvenile restitution programs. 20 * _ -* 

Penetfration;'into the System -\* 4 » * 

' * The predominant model for courts using restitution 'is to combine, the * ^ , . • 

r ^ i 382f nt with Supervised probation: only six of the courts reported tha* 
; * * . & 

•restitution is ever used as a sole sanction. As restitution requirements ' - 

generally taJte some time to complete, one consequence of this procedure is ^ 

that it tends to lengthen the youth's contact with the criminal justice sys- ' * 

tern: 4&percerft of the respondentia^ restitution increase^ the^uvenile'* 

•length of contact with the system, 30 percent said they perceived no change/ 1 ~ * „ 

and only 19, percent said the length of contact was decreased by restitution. ^ 

Table 9 shows where in th ? court system the restitution requirement iOV 
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oade. Because restitution almost always is* a* condition ot probation, the 

requirement rarely is made prior to a formal .hearing before a judge or other 

court referee. While only one of the courts indicated" that juveniles are 

diverted to a restitution program at the intake stage, this almost certainly 

does not accurately represent the amount *of pre-adjudicatory diversion mvolv- 

21 * 

mg restitution that actually takes place. At the police level, restitution * 

is a routine part of^a policeman's job, and it greatly reduces the number of 

22 ' » 

cases brought to court. Although diver s"ion has long been practiced mfor- 

TABLE 10: . 

PROPORTION OF JUVENILE COURT CASE§ vWHICH ARE FORMALLY ADJUDICATED* 







Restitution 


Non-Re 


stitution 


» 


. — -K v^^. 


X 9 Median 


X 


V 

Median 


* 

* * 


m Formal Hearing by Judge or Referee 


67* 80% t 


58% 


% '60% 




Informal* Hearing by Judge 


' .14* * .2% 


16% 


.3%' 




Informal Hearing by Other Personnel 


19% .5% 


26% 


10% 




* 

Formal adjudication is defined as a 


disposition made by 


a judge, or 


a dis- 



position made after a fact-finding hearing presided over by the judge or 
other referee of thp-tfourt. 

ft 

m£lTy m the juvenile justice system, there is a grovmg trend toward formal- 
izing the practice through the use of restitution. Five of the 11 restitution 

programs identified by the A.I.R. survey,' none of which were begun prior to - 

23 

1973, were ^designed as diversion programs. " 

The relationship between formal adjudication of juvenile court cases and 
the use of re^^ution is shown in Table 10. Again,, the data reflect the 
tendency of restitution to be made a condition of probation — probably due to 
the potential legal problems involved in ordering restitution (or imposing any 
other sanction) prior to a judicial hearing. In cases involving restitution, 
an average of^^percent had been brought before a judge or fc ♦ 
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16 

other court re£e%e*for a disposition, and, in half the cou'rts/more than 80^ 
percent^ had been dealt with formally. Cases not involving restitution were 
less likely to have been formally adjudicated, and more liJcely to have been 
disposed of through an informal hearing presided ove^: by "So'meone other than a 
judge or court referee. ' 1 

; \ a - 

Prqgram Goals ' .* 

. * * 
A major fi issue concerning restitution is. the extent to which programs. <a*re 

designed to assist victims or reduce recidivism, i.e., aid in the renabilita- 
tion of the offender. Edelhertz suggests that. the current popular interest* 
in redressing wrongs done to victims ^tsy stimulated support for restitution, 
but that "this factor is necessarily subordinated \to offender-related consider- 
ations simply because of the limited capacity of most offenders to adequately 
atone to their victims^ in # material way." Consequently , "the political impetus 
for restitution programs is thus victim-oriented while the programs which are 
actually ,es tab lished are ^invariably focused on correction or rehabilitation of 
offenders." He adds: "No restitution program has come to my attention which 

has the delivery of benefits to "victims as its primary or even very important 

* * "24 

operational goal." 

Asked to characterize their programs as bemg % designed to assist victims 
or reduce recidivism, nearly three-quarters of the- respondents (82 out of 114) 
^ffAXd that both^>als were equally important. Twenty-one (18 percent) said the 
primary purpose ^of their programs was to reduce recidivism,, while eight (seven 
percent) reported fenat' their major goal was to provide assistance to victims. 

v 

Of the remaining three, one court volunteered the observation that the major 
goal of restitution was punishment, another said it was to deter other juven- 
lies from delinquent acts., and the third said the primary purpose was' to 



0 

• -promote greater involvement of parents with their children's activities. 



Attitudes and Expectations, About Restitution 

Attitudes towards restitution held by respondents from both the courts 
that use restitution and those that do not are deputed in Table 11. Gbnsis- 
tent support for and belief in the effectiveness of restitution would be 
indicated by agreement .with statements numbered one through four , k six,, and 
nine through 10, and disagreement with the statements numbered five, seven and 
eight. As is evident from the tjp>le, large majorities of both users and non- 
users tend to support restitution, but larger percentages of users support 
the practice than non-users. Of course, it is impossible to infer from these 
data whether support for restitution generates use, or use of restitution' 
generates support. ^ 

While the two categories of courts differed significantly on most of the 

\ 

statements in their support for restitution, they were remarkably similar m 
their pattern of responses. It should be noted, for example, that statements 
referring to victim satis faction drew more support from both sets of courts 
than statements referring to the reduction of recidivism, however, both res- 
titution and non-restitotion courts perceive differences with respect to 
property offenses and personal offenses. Apparently,, the respondents believe 
that juveniles who commit personal offenses (such as assault and sexual 
offenses) would be less sujgeptible to the rehabilitative aspects of^ restitu- 
tion. In addition, the respondents believe* the victims of personal offenses 
would be less likely (m comparison with the^ictims of property offenses) to 
be satisfied with the operati6n of the criminal justice system if their case 
received a restitution disposition. Interestingly, the differences between 
the two sets of courts on the statements dealing with personal offenses were 
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not significant, indicating agreement between, both users and non-users of ' 
restitution on the issue. s < _ * p ' 

Predictably, the two sets o? courts, differed 1 to the greatest extent on ' 
the question of support for restitution among juvenile court judges. Only ' 
nine percent of the courts which use restitution believe oth<*r juvenile court 
judges would not support restitution, while 47 percent of^&he non-restitution . 
courts believe it would not be supported by other fudges. Dif feyenc^^^een. ^ 
users and non-users on this question are perhaps symbolized by Che ^piunteered 
comment* pf two judges from Missouri, and Ohio. The Missouri, judge/who stated 
that he ha^^po^ed restitution requirements on avery^odrt* da^Jfp* the past 
four years, expressed the opinion that "if* all juvenile judges used restitution/ 
it would soon reduce delinquency.- The Ohio judge told an interviewer that 
the use of restitutive^ sanctions is "inappropriate, " He gave two reasons: 
Fir*t», l it assumes that parents are responsible, which, in his experience, is 
not usually the case, and "sScond, it leaves the judge with no/*choice but to 
incarcerate the juvenile if he— or nis parents --does »not pay. * 

Further airtysis of the data/wa»^irected .tptfSrd identifying ^he types of 
programs and c&nunities that ^eem tcj facilitate a "greater ^belief in the 
effectiveness of restitution and_ a higher compliance rate b* the youths. Belief 
in-the effectiveness of the program wfes measured, by creating^m additive index. 
Of the attitu,dmal questions, excluding tho^e calling for an assessment; by the ' 
respondents of the extent t^ which restitution is supported by the community, - 
police, and other juveprfle judges. The^smpliance^ate was based on responses > 
provided on the survey q/jstioryt.ire . This varjable repres^nts* ystimates of 
the compliance rate rather •than^en actual orj'ectiv^&fcasure of compliance, * * 
,The independent {predictor) variables of interest included the social * 
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' TABLE 11: „ 
COMPARISON Ot ATTITUDES TOWARD RESTITUTION 



5. 
6. 

7. 



Statement 



Percentage of Respondents in Agreement 
Restitution Non-resti- • 

(114) tution (19) Probability*, 



3. 



Restitution reduces recidivism 
among property offenders. 

Restitution reduces recidivism 
among offenders who have com- 
mitted personal offenses. 9 

Restitution to victims of prop- 
erty offenses increases victim 
, satisfaction. 

Restitution to victims of personal 
offenses increases victim satis** 
faction. 

Restitution would increase the 
victim's fear^ of future -offenses* 

Restitution would"increase the 
offender's sympathy (or empathy) 
with the victim. 

Restitution would encourage 
future offenses because it is 
an easy? sentence. 

Restitution requirements would 
make victims less satisfied with ' 
the criminal justice »sy s t em t be cause 
they seldom receive the full •amount 
they were supposed to receive. 4 



9. Restitution for juvenile offenders 
would enjby widespread support 
from the community. 

•* ■ 

10. Restitution for juvenile offenders 
would enjoy widespread support 
from the. police. 

Restitution |or juvenile offenders 
K would enjoy widespread support 
from juvenile court judges. 



67 
61 

99 

88 
18 
47 

07 

21 

96 
90 
91 



72 



• 56 



84 



77 



16 



18 



22 



79 



63 



<.10 



<.01 
ns 

i 

ns 

is. 05 

I 

t 

•-i 

i <.05 



47 <. 01 



83 



<-01 



Refers to the probability that the observed differences in percentages could 
be due to chance. Probability levels are based on the t-test with N-2 degrees 
of freedom. _ *> » 
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and demographic characteristics of the jurisdiction, the scope of the program, 
and the type of program. » 0 

^ The^socio-economic clmiacteristics of areas served by the juvenile court 
were included in order to determine whether the belief in restitution or the 
estimated compliance'rates differs m accordance with the overall social class 
of the area served.' , 

The scope of the program refers to the proportion of cases in several 
offense categories for which restitution is used as a part of the disposition. 
It is reasonable to presume that courts which use restitution only for a 
small proportion of the cases would select the persons who are the "best risk** 
* and, therefore, would have higher compliance rates and a greater belief in the 
effectiveness of restoration. As jurisdictions increase the proportion of 
youths eligible for the! restitution disposition, they would begin to use this 
disposition for juvenile's who are "poorer risks" and* therefore, would have 
less belief in the effectiveness and' lower compliance rates. 

The type of program refers to its a operating characteristics. Of particu- 
lar interest was whether' the court used restitution in a programmatic fashion 
or whether the use was more casual and simply a disposition sometimes required 
by the judge. It. was, however, quite difficult to make a clear distinction* 
between courts that take a programmatic rather than a casual approach to res- 
titution. x Five of the better known federally-funded restitution programs 
were selected and a copy of the questionnaire was sent to them. The comparison 
of operating characteristics for these programs and those in the original 
sample revealed only a .few differences and several of the non-funded^programs 
were operated in virtually the same way as the federally -funded ones. 

<£te In order to construct an index of organizational development (e.g.,. a 
prograirrfiatic approach to restitution), we identified the operating character- 
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istics that were common to the five federally funded programs and which were 
found less frequently in the non-funded programs. The additive index of' 
programmatic development used the following variables: the use of restitu- 
tion in assault cases, the availability of. work restitution, the availability 
of community service work, the willingness to use restitution at the pre- 
adjudicatory stage, and the enforcement of restitution by the court rather 
than by probation officers. 

The data shown in Table 12 are the zero-order correlation coefficients 

4 

(r) between each of "the independent variables listed on* the* left and thfe two 
dependent variables. <«. t 

The social and economic characteristics of the community are generally 
unrelated to the strength of belief in the effectiveness of^ restitution and 
to the compliance rate. , There is no evidence in the data that court personnel 
in white, middle class areas are any more or less" likely to believe in the 
effectiveness of restitution than are court personnel m other types of areas. 
Likewise, the social and economic characteristics of the community are not 

3 

associated with the compliance rates. ** 

o 

* ; : -> 

Technical Note : 9 

For readers unfamiliar with regression analysis, it should be explained 
that the correlation coefficient M r M represents the strength of the relation- 
ship between two variables, while the regression coefficient "beta" indicates 
in addition the impact of the independent variable on the .dependent variable. 
Both coefficients range in value from +1.0 (perfect positive relationship) to 
-1.0 (perfect negative relationship). A correlation of 1.0 would indicate that 
two variables are perfectly related, while a beta o{ 1.0 would indicate that 
a unit change m the independent variable is accompanied by a unit change in 
the dependent variable. In multiple regression, the beta measures the effect 
of a given independent variable with all other variables in the equation held 
statistically constant. The other coefficient in Tables 13 and 14 is the 
multiple correlation coefficient M R " which represents the amount of variance 
in the dependent variable which- is explained, or accounted for,- by the inde- 
pendent variables collectively. 
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The proportion of cases in which restitution is used also has no rela- 
tionship with the dependent variables. Courts which use restituion for a 
larger proportion of the offenses do not differ from those that use it in a 
small percentage of the cases in terms of compliance rates or belief in its 
effectiveness. 



TABLE 12: 

CORRELATES OF BELIEF IN RESTITUTION* AND ESTIMATED COMPLIANCE RATES 
Belief in Restitution Compliance Rate 



Demographic 

% population blaojc 
% below poverty 
Median education . 
% unemployed 
/Population of area 



.06 
.01 
.05 
.11 
.01 ' 



. «10 
.,11 

, --13 
.02 

-.11 



Scope of Dse 

% property offenses 
*%-ro^bber£ offenses 
% sex offenses 
% asJfcmlt offenses^ 



.07 » 

.01 

.08 



.09 
.01 
.05 
.04 



Type of Programs 

^Paymerft direct to victim ' 
Work restitution available 
Community service available 
Enforced by court 
After formal adjudication 
Parents prohibited 

- Shortens CJS contact 
Number of years used 
Program goal to benefit youth 
Program development 

* Significant at or beyond .05. 
v -** Significant at-or beyond .001. 



.19*- 
.16* _ 
.22** 
.19*- 
.02 

.oi 

.18* 

.20*" 
.30** 



.12 

.09 

.01 

.00 

.10 

.02 

.32** 

.01 

.11 

.02 • 



The variables that are associated with greater belief in restitution all 

<• , * ~ 

fall into the general cateogry of "type of program." Belief in the effective- 
• * ^ 

ness of restitution is. greater for prograjns characterized by: * ' 
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(1) Direct payment to tbe victim rather than through an intermediary* 

(2) The availability' of work restitution (in addition to monetary 
restitution; 

(3) , The availability of community service work (in addition to monetary 
restitution) ; 9 

(4) Enforcement of the restitution order by the court rather than by # 
individual probation officers; 

(5) The program goal for restitution is to benefit the youth rather " " 
than to provide compensation to the victim* 

In addition, jurisdictions in which the restitution requirement tends to 
shorten the youth's contact with the system tend to have more belief in its 
effectiveness than do jurisdictions where the requirements lengths contact. 
The courts that have newer restitution programs tend to hold* somewhat stronger 
b&liefs^in i€s effectiveness. It should be noted as well that belief in res- 
titution effectiveness is not related to whether the parents are prohibited 
for required) to pay and is not related to whether the requirement is made * 
after a formal or informal hearing. 

The data in Table 12 also indicate that the estimated compliance rate, is 
not associated with the type of program, except for the length of contact, 
with the youth. , 1 

As shown at the bottom, of Table 12, the index" of program development is 
the single best predictor of belief in effectiveness but is not related to 
the estimated proportion of youths who comply with the restitution order. 

In order to. examine the. combined impact of several independent variables 
on belief and compliance rates, a multiple regression analysis was performed 
and the results are shown in Tables 13 and 14. 

As indicated by. Table 13, the composite variable, program organization, 
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PREDICTORS TO BELIEF 


IN EFFECTIVENESS OF RESTITUTION* 


i 


Relationship of Belief Tot % 


• r 

(zero -order) 


* N a 8,4 
Beta 


; r 2 


Program organization 


- .30 


.25* 


.09 ; ' 


Program goal ^to benefit youth 
rather than victim 


.20 


.17 


.12 


* Shorter contact 


.18 


.12 


.14 , 


Years of restitution 


-.16* * 


-.07 


.14 


Payment direct to victim 


.12 h 




.15 






« * 




Significant at or beyond ,05. 









is the most potent for explaining belief in. the effectiveness of restitution, 

as it accounts for the bftlk of the explained variance. Two explanations for 

this finding ar e likely, eithe* courts which support the^concept of restitution 

^ are more likely to *finini*ter it more programmatically, or more programmatic 

'administration results in better experiences for the courts and thus generates 

more support. If better experience were measured only m terms of compliance 

f i 
with restitution requirements, then the latter explanation would have to be 

eliminated as those variables are virtually independent (r « .02); The only 

other variable having- much explanatory power is the or^e labeled "program 

goal.- The direction of the relationship suggests support for restitution 

is greater in c^urts^who^e programs are intended more for the reduction of ' 

recidivism than- for assistance to victims. The remaining three variables in 

the* equation add little in terms of explanatory power; however, the direction 

of the relationship of belief with the number of years the court has used 
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TABLE 14: , 
PREDICTORS OF COMPLIANCE WITH RESTITUTION REQUIREMENTS 

Relationship of Compliance To: * 



Length of contact 
Recipient of payments 
Primary purpose 
Years of restitution 
Organization 





N .* 84 




r 






(zero-order) 


Beta 


♦ R 2 


* .32 


.31* 


.10 


-.12 


-.08 


.11 


.11 


' .08 " 




-.01 


.02 


.12 


.02' 


. -.02 


.12* 



* 

Significant at or beyond .05. 



restitution is interesting! It indicates* €hat courts which have adopted 
restitution most recently are TOr e likely to believe in its -effectiveness . 

The relationship^ belief in the effectiveness of restitution to compli- 
ante with restitution requirements is very slight ( r « -.06). , lrf*an effort 
to determine the types of programs the most likely to result x„ the completion 
-of requirements, compliance was' substituted for belief as -the dependent vari- 
^ able in the, regression equation. The results are displayed m Table 14. As 
may" be seen, only one vana51e-»length of contacf-has much explanatory 
power. The coefficients indicate (unsurprisingly) that compliance is greater 
in those courts where restitution requirements lengthen the juvenile's contact 
with the criminal justice system. The second variable * n the equations- 
recipient of restitution payments-contributes little m terms of explained 
'variance, but suggests an interesting possibility: apparently, courts which 
m require offenders to make restitution payments directly to the victim may 

have compliance* rates greater than those m -which payments are made indirectly. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

\ 

The study reported upon in this paper was undertaken primarily because 

of the paucity of information about ^stitution in general and, in particular, 

o 

about the manner in which restitution was practiced in }uvenile courts. 
Previous studies have been of two' types. Either they were based on descrip- 
tions and comparisons of a relatively small number of programs (mostly new 
and federally-funded) or they focussed on the practice of restitution in a 
single state. This Study is fcased on data' drawn from what apparently, is the 
only nationwide systematic survey bn the operation of restitutio^ ^programs in* 
juvenile courts ever conducted. As a consequence of t he su ry^yj__restitutive 
Practices and requirements in .courts across the country were subjected, for 



the first* time, to systematic measurement and quantitative analysis. 

An important aspect pf 'the Purvey was that it captured the variety of 

restitution programs which have been implemented while revealing , at the same 

time, regularities and similarities across the different approaches ^ In spite 

of the lack of information most jurisdictions have about programs in existence 
4 \ 

across the country, few programs are operated in' a manner that other courts 
would 5ind surprising. There exists, for example, considerable agreement on 
the purposes of restitution, how it should be combined with other sanctions, 
where in the court system it should be ordered, and What criteria should be 
used in establishing requirements. Even the levels of compliance across the 

I • \ * • 

.^-courts are remarkably similar. On the other hand, programs vary greatly with 
respect to such things as the type* of restitution ordered, n^ethods of enforce-* 
ment, and the*role of parents in paying restitution. \ 
* The data suggest the following conclusions: * \' 

First, restitution seems to be in more general use than previ.ous}y was 
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suspected. -Wh'Ue a numbed '£$ ^it^jm ^MAd'jtat mt^atMn^tf\ 
"common use-. in- juvenile 'courts,^ nc(n>,wferft ? o t*r''*s ti-Andrwi^e that i^IsN^ 
,used in* ail but 14 percent .of the" eouetar^t^^it V»s" ieq^Lrea in- such a 
high percentage of property offenses 6r. robb e ry'caseV-.*-,Horjftoicr , courts have 
used restitution for" some time, with;the average program'in^xistenci- fo'r 

afroost 17 years, -* - - ' ^ 

4 , • - . - . - " . * 

'Second, there exists among judges a*nd other juvenile, court- officials a 
large reservoir^ support for restitution and belief air its effectiveness 
«J<hile courts»which use^ restitution are more supportive than ihtAk which, dp 'not* 
a majority of courts in the l4%tftr categoryjview reVtitutionrfiy drably and - 
- many apparently plan to implement programs in the future.. The lumber probably 
"would be even larger were it not for the restraint Of statutes. The most 
frequent reason given for not *u sing Restitution was the lack "of legal authority 

Third, the problem of enforcing restitution requirements mayj not, be" as 
critical as many tend to believe, when made a, condition of probation, resti- 
tution becomes subjected to the same enforcement machinery that is used for 
any other probationary requirement. Moreover, in the experience of a- large 
majority of courts, the<fcistory of compliance with restitution orders has beerf 

very good. Courts run greater risks, however, when they require that a 
f 

-juvenile obtain and keep a 30b in order to meet the requirements of monetary 
restitution. * *■ 

Fourth, belief in the effectiveness of restitution for reducing recidivism 
and improving victim, attitudes toward the syste% is high and is not confined * 
to court personnel from white, middle class areas who use restitution only 
in a limited number of cases. The degree of belief in restitution effective- 
ness is great er^ for courts that use it than for those that -do not and tends 
to be higher in courts that have more types of restitution available, including 
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wprki-restitution and community service. 

» *■ 

„Fifth, the estimated extent of compliance with restitution requirements 
does not differ with the' socio-economic characteristics of th% area nor wifch 
the pro,portion of cases in which restitution is a requirement* The estimated 
proportion of youths who^. successfully complete the restitution requirement 
also is not relate'd to the type of program used in the court, of particular 



interest is the finding that the proportion of youths who successfully comply 
with the requirement is as high for courts „that use restitution frequently as 
it is for courts that use i-t only in a small number N of cases. It is also of 
interest to note that courts in which the parents are prohibited*"from paying! 
have approximately the same compliance rates as those in which parents are 
required to pay if the youth is unable to do so. 
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FOOTNOTES 
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1 i * 

See, for example, Burt Gal away, "Issues in the Use of Restitution as a 
Sanction for Cnme^J presented at the National ^Institute on.Crime 'and Delin- 
quency, Minneapolis, June, 1975, Steven L. Chesney, "An Assessment f>f Restitu- 
tion in the Minnesota Probation Services," in Joe Hudson (ed.), Restitution in 
Criminal Justice . St. Paul, Minn. Minnesota Department of Corrections, 1975, 
and the American institutes for Research, "Juvenile Restitution," paper pre- 
pared for the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention LEAa' 
1977. 

' 2 * 

For an expression of the former view, see Richard E. Laster, "Criminal 
Restitution: A Survey of Its Past History and an Analysis of Its, Present 
Usefulness, r University of Richmond Law Review . Vol. 5, No. 71, 1970, pp, 
71-98, The latter view is commonly held by the media as well as expressed 
in proposals, 

3 . # 

Herbert Edelhertz, "Legal and Operational Issues in the Implementation 
of Restitution with the Criminal Justice System," in Hudson (1975). 

4 

Two nationwide evaluations of experimental restitution programs are 
currently underway. The Criminal Justice Research Center in Albany, N,Y., 
is evaluating adult restitution programs, and the Institute of Policy Analysis, 
Eugene, Ore., is evaluating restitution programs for juveniles. The principal 
author of this paper is directing the latter project. Both the evaluations 
and the programs are funded by LEAA. ^ 

^Among the numerous publications concerning the work of the center are 
David Fogel, Burt Galaway and Joe Hudson, "Restitution in Criminal Justice: 
A Minnesota Experiment," Criminal Law Bulletin , Vol* 8, 1972, Joe Hudson and 
Burt Galaway, "Undoing the Wrong," Social Work , Vol. 19, May, 1974, and Ooe 
Heinz, Burt Galaway and Joe Hudson, "Restitution ^r* Parole: A Follow-Up Study 
of Adu3,t Offenders,** Social Service Review , March, 1976, pp. 148-156. 

6 Herbert Edelhertz, Restitutive Justice; h General Survey and Analysis , 
Law and Justice Study Center, Bat telle Human Affairs Research Centers/ Seattle, 
Wash., January* 1975* The American Institutes of Research, "A Preliminary 
Survey of Juvenile Justice Restitution Programs," June, 1976, and Joe Hudson, 
Burt Galaway and Steven L. Chesney, "when Criminals Repay Their Victims: A 
Survey of Restitution Programs," Judicature , Vol. 60, No. 7, February, 1377, 

7 Edelhertz, Restitutive Justice , p. 49. 

8 ' • » 

^ Hudson, et al. "When Criminals. .. ," p. 314. , % 
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1<) / 
Chesney,, "An Assessment...," 

11 • & i 

Joe Hudson, Burt Galaway, and Steven L. Chesney/ "Restitutive Sanctions 
— Some Critical Considerations, " undated mimeo. 

12 Methodologists advance this procedure as the one most -likely to ensure 
optimal representativeness. See, for example, E. Terrence Jones, Conducting 
Political Research . New York: Harper and few, p. 66. 

Tnt -ist was made available by Dean Lou McHardy of the National Council 

~or juvenile' v-ourt Judges, whose cooperation was greatly appreciated. 

i 

14 

This definition was suggested by Burt Galaway, "Restitution as an inte- 
grative Punishment, " paper prepared for the symposium C n Crime and Punishment: 
Restitution, Retribution and Law, Center for Libertarian Studies, Harvard Law 
School, March, 1977. 1 

15 5 

Mailed surveys suffer from non-response bias to a greater extent than 
most ot,her types of surveying efforts. The problem, for this study, is that 
if non-respondents tended to^be courts that are less likely to use restitution, 
then the estimates concerning the proportion of courts which do not use it 
would be biased. In-order to test 'for non-response bias, we assumed that the 
interviews obtained over the telephone would not have been obtained without 
the telephone follow-up and/ furthermore, that the interviews which were never 
obtained were similar to the telephone interviews rather than to the original 
sample which mailed the questionnaire back to us. The analysis indicates that 
courts which did not respond probably do not differ from those that participated 
in the survey. The data show that 86 percent of the total sample use restitu- 
tion and 88 percent of the telephone sample use restitution. 

American Institutes for Research, "Preliminary Survey...." 
* •* 

Chesney, "An ^Assessment. . . , r p. 168; p. 162. 

9 t 

18 Ibid. , p. 168. 1 * 
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Hudson, et al., "When Criminals. .., H p. 316% 

20 



2U 

The proposals leading to the establishment of victims* assistance pro- 
grams in Las Vegas and RapidCity both cited this goal. # This theory also is 
Propounded in a pending proposal for Ofe establishment ol a restitution pro- 
gram in Milwaukee County, wise. * 

21 

Paul Nejelski states that diversion takes* place at every stage in the 
juvenile justice system and is practiced by virtually every official in the 
system. See Nejelski, "Diversion: The Promise and the Danger," Crime and 
Delinquency , vol. 22, October, 1966, pp. '393-410. 
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22 

Laster, "Criminal Restitution...," p. 85. 

23 

, American Institutes for Research, "A Preliminary Survey...." 
24 

- Edelhertz, "Legal and Operational issues...," pp. 59-60*/ Edelhartz' 
memory failed hm on this point. In an earlier paper, which he cited % this 
article, he identified and discussed two programs designed for victim-assist- 
ance. See Edelhertz, Restitutive Justice, i.. p. 48". 
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"policy la^eaentation 7 " ***** " * ' '* 

- " ~ • ~ \ ' ' * 

' Policy exp>ctatfionS--in criminal , justice often are imperfectly realized 

or ndt realized at ell ? The high expectations held out for each" new genera- 

tion of social reform — whether.* in criminal justice or in other human services 

fields — all too often ace replaced eventually by an awareness that the'refttrm 

failed --to achieve its intended goals. In some instances, it appears as if 

the reform may even have been detrimental to the clientele , who were to have 

benefitted. ' * r ~ ) • , 

Although* social policies can fail for many different reasons, there are 

two primary explanations for failure that immediately cone to mind. One of 

- ' U v 

these, most commonly put forth by practitioners and program advocates, Us 
that there were inadequate resources committed to the operation^ of the pro- 
gram. * Failure to, meet .policy expectations, then, is not believed to be .due 
t to a poor Jy conceived program strategy / but to the lack of commitment by 



political^leader s and a lack of resources . C 
x r A second commonly designated explanation for policy failure, more often 

cited by researchers and evaluators, is that the theory or rationale under- 

f - r 

giving the program was incorrect. Thus, projects based on inaccurate or 

» t - * 

irrelevant theories would fai£ £o meet- policy expectations , no matter how 

^ " 
strong the investment of resources might be. 

* r y 

The enormous ^number of great society programs produced in the 1960s, 

and the magnitude of their? presumed failure to alter the problems they were 

intended"" to solve, prompted considerable rethinking of what had gone wrong. 

- , ' - 

Claims that there were too few resources— spread too thin — were juxtaposed'' 

'V , t 

against claims t,hat social science and behavioral theories Were too poorly 
developed to. produce viable and effective programs. Similar .types of 



arguments could belidde about programs sponsored by the Lav Htfpr cement 
.Assistance Administration. One could argue that LEAA has failed to bring 
about significant changes in the criminal justice, system And in the crime 
rate because its resources constitute only a small proportion of the dollars , 
.spent by states and local areas on criminal justice programs, others, of 
counfe, have argued that the theories of crime and delinquency are inadequate 
to produce viable crime reduction or crime prevention programs. 

The rethinking prompted by policy failures of the past years has produced 
still a third major explanation which currently is gaining adherence from " 
both the research and practitioner communities! This approach suggests that 
the program models are appropriate and are based on adequate theories, but 
that failures to implement them so that they reflect the underlying concepts 
have contributed in a substantial way to the failure of at least some public 
policies, ^ waiter Williams, one of the editors of Social Program Implementation , 
says,: 

The greatest difficulty in devising better social programs is not 
determining what are reasonable policies on paper, but finding 
the means for converting- these policies into viable field opera- , 
tions that correspond reasonably well to original intentions. 2 

Malcolm Klejn, a long-recognized scholar of the juvenile justice system, 
says that neither diversion nor deinstitutionalization has been* adequately 
tested— in spite of the millions of dollars the federal govemmentXhas in- 
vested in those programs and their evaluation— because neither program has 
been^adequately implemented. -In Klein's words : 

It is> the basic contention of this chapter that juvenile diversion 
„ and de-instf tiitionalization, two major reform movements' in juve- 
nile justice, have seldom in fact been implemented-. This failure 
of implementation has occurred for both diversion ■ and deinstitu- 
tionalization despite their impressive pedigrees, the powerful 
theoretical rationales which underlay them, and the strength of 
the social and political movements to which they are a response. 
Thisf failure in implementation has been characterized by programs 
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being located*where they were not needed, -in ways that effects 
could not be objectively assessed, or in ways that have not 
properly opera tionali zed the basic tenets of diversion and 
d e i ns t i tu t iona 1 i zati on. 

During the past* year, we have been the co-directors of the national 
evaluation of a zaajor federal initiative in restitution programming. Most 
of the programs funded as part of that initiative have been implemented in 
the previous six months and we are in the very early phases of the national 

* < 

evaluation of thesy Many aspects of the national evaluation are reported 
elsewhere in this volune, but the purposes of this paper are two-fold: 



o 

first, to report on certain aspects df the implementation of the juvenile 

restitution initiative and, second, to examine (albeit in a rather speculative 

manner) the factors that seem to have contributed to the degree of difficulty * 

experienced by the projects in implementing different aspects of the restitution 
' 4 

programs. « 

* A 
The Juvenile Restitution Initiative v 

- % In February, 1978, the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

Prevention (OJJDP) began soliciting proposals for a major initiative entitled 

"Restitution by Juvenile Offenders: An Alternative to Incarceration.^ The 

policy expectations held out for this program include:^ ^ » 

< 1. A reduction in the number of youth incarcerated. 

2f. A reduction in recidivism of those youth involved in restitution 

programs. * 

* * 

' , 3. Provision for sone redress or satisfaction with regard to the 

reasonable value of the damage or loss suffered by .victims of juvenile 
offenses. % 

4» Increased knowledge about the feasibility of restitution for Duve- T 
** niles in terms of cost effectiveness, impact on differing categories of 
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. youthful offenders, and the juvenile* 'justice process. 

^ 5. An Increased sense of responsibility and accountability on the part 
of youthful offenders for their behavior? 

6. Greater community confidence, in the juvinile justice process. 
In addition to these policy expectations,, it has become quite clear 
_ -th*t-of&M>**l3 f ron OJJDP are— ttvtent upon preventii^-c^^iTr-imaTi^-cipate^--"^^^ 
^(negative) ^n>equences^roxn occurring. At both -the first and second post- 
award conferences, officials of m the funding agency emphasized that pro 3 ects 
should rake every effort to avoid -widening the ziet" and to avoid any type 
of social "class bias, within the context of this* initiative, /widening the 
net- rerers to a process in which youths who would have, been diverted are, 
instead, processed on through the adjudication hearings, in order to maxe them 
- eligible for the restitution program. The avoidance of social class bias was 
of particular concern to the federal agency because— i£ the initiative were 
used as an alternative to incarceration and if a social class bias existed— 
charges would be mad* that the'imtiative was permitting middle class offenders 
to "buy their way" out of institutions. , * 

h 

Research Questions 

The research reported in this pape* is based.on preliminary information, / 
• about the implementation of projects funded as pa*t of the 1978 OJJDP im- ' . . 
tiative. Of the many issues that could be covered in an examination of pro- 
gram implementation, the one to be given major attention 'here might be called 
^program integrity - . "" ~" " 

From a broad perspective, program integrity refers to whether the opera- 
tions of th,e local projects are sufficiently consistent witA the intent of 
the federal initiative that it is reasonable to >xpect the broader-range 
goals of the initiative to, be accomplished. 6 » 
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More specifically, the analysis will focus on the following questions: 

1. To what extent are the project components and operations consistent 
with the theory linking restitution to improvement in juvenile behavior 
(e.g., reduced recidivism)? « 

2. To what extent are the project components and operations consistent 
with those one would expect are 3 needed in order to increase victim satisfaction 



with the juvenile justice system? 

3. po the clients of the restitution projects meet the criteria for 

the target population^ as specified m the OJJDP guidelines for. the initiative? 

°This question is of particular concern because of the emphasis placed on 
* 

reducing incarceration rates of juveniles throujh^fche use of restitution as 
an alternative to incarceration. The success of the initiative in reducing 

£ . 

incarceration almost certainly depends on projects receiving referrals who 
otherwise would have been t incarcerated. 

Data and Method 

Data for the analysis are from the Management Information System that 

we established in each of the 85 sites as part of the national evaluation 

effort. Data from each site, on each intake and closure^ are forwarded to n 

the Institute of Policy Analysis on a regular basis. Additional information 

v 

about the characteristics of the projects has been obtained from a content 

analysis of the grant applications and from the "Characteristics of Projects" 

8 " • 

surveys. Tnese surveys are conducted by IPA evaluation specialists either 

by mail or telephone with project personnel. 

* * * * * ' • * 

The first grant awards were made in September? 1978/ hnd some projects 

/ 

began intake during the dasfc few months of that year. Most projects/ however, 
did not begin accepting referrals until 1979. Data used in this paper include 
referrals to thp projects through the end of *July, 1979. At that time, there 
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were 55 projects reporting da*a to the national' evalua^ors at the Institute 
of Policy Analysis. A total of 3,403 referrals had been made and form the 
- basis for most of the analysis in this paper, it should, be emphasized thai 
these cases represent about >20 percent of the number expected at the end of 
the first full year after intake. Thus, , the results of the study reported 
here should -be viewed as a preliminary indication of the extent to which 



the project's have been implemented in a manner consistent* wTth the intent 
«of the initiative. ' . * 
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PRELIMINARY RESULTS OF THE IMPLEMENTATION STUDY 

program Rationale ' 

The rationale and theory which links restitution to an improvement in 

the behavfor of juvenile 9f fenders has been discussed elsewhere and wj.11 only 
» * 
9 

be reviewed briefly here.. It is usually believed that the process of "making 

restitution" should increase the youth's sense of accountability and respon- 
ds '* * 
sibil ity. This, in turn, is expected to promote the moral development of 

the juvenile and to encourage law-abiding behavior. The exact mechanisms 

through which 'the process of "making restitution" operates to achieve these 

expected results are, of course, not known. One could speculate, however/ 

that youths who pay restitution are more aware of the human consequences of 

their qffenses than are youths who do not pay restitution. Thus, they would 

be more cognizant of the full costs 6f delinquent behavior— including the 

monetary and psychic costs to victims — and for thi£ reason would be less 

" likely to commit delinquent acts in the future. In addition, it has been 

proposed that paying restitution gives the youthful offender a feeling of 

• accomplishment which could improve his or her self image. The negative , 

effects of contact with the juvenile justice system perhaps would be minimized 

through restitution dispositions in comparison with most other dispositions 

iue to the positive sense of accomplishment for youths who successfully me.et 

■\ * * 

the "restitution requirements. 

The process of making restitution, per se, would not be associated 

necessarily with either the deterrent or labelling theories of delinquency. 

Nevertheless, restitution dispositions could indirectly influence subsequent 

delinquent behavior (according to labelling .theory) if it shortened or 

A- 

lengthened the juvenile's contact with the -system. Statements in the. OJJOP 
guidelines clearly indicate that the federal officials wanted to shorten 
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contact with the system. 

the rationale'linking restitution to an improvement i n< victim satisfaction 
with the juvenile justice system is rather straightforward: victims who 

• receive some redress for the offense are more likely to be satisfied with 

• the way the system handled the case *han are victims who do not. Furthermore, 
it is quite possible that the degree of satisfaction realized by victims 
depends not only on nonetary repayment, but on other services and/or infer- ' 
mat ion received from the project. 

One of the most important objectives of the initiative^ to reduce the' # 
incarceration rates of 3 uvenile offenders. The process through which the 
federally funded projects are expected to accomplish this goal is by using c 
restitution as an alternative disposition for juveniles who otherwise would 
have been incarcerated. Thus, it is critically important that the^projects 
maintain compliance with both the letter and the spirit of the gu^eline 
statements concerning the target population G f the initiative. 

Types of Restitution 

Three types of restitution generally are recognized as being consistent 
with the .theories which suggest that restitution will increase a youth's 
s«nse of responsibility and accountability, reduce recidivism, and have other 
positive effects on the behavior of a young of fender . These t^es are: 

1. Direct ^victim service. jThe^outh works for the victim.) " • 
- 2. -^netary restitution. (The -youth pays the victim, directly, or pays 
the project/court who then pays t*je victim.) 

3. Community^service. (Unpaid work for a public or non-profit agenpy; - 
of benefit to tnV community . ) * 

0 Of these three types, the most popular with theoreticians probably is 
direct' victim service because* it more explicately holds the youths accountable 

9 * 4 
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and, presumably- would more vividly portray to the yQuth the human consequences 
%. * * • 

of the offense that was committed. * 

Through' the end of July* 1979, the projects funded by the initiative 
had implemented the various types of restitution in ways seemingly quite 
consistent with the rationale underlying restitution programs s 65 percent 
of the cases had monetary restitution order's or monetary and community service 
orders; 40 percent of the referrals had community service orders but less 
than one percent had, victim service orders, • 

The information in Table 1 includes the proportion of referrals involved 
"in each of the major types of restitutio^ components, the amount of restitution 
ordered, and t^ie average amounts per case. Some of the possible reason for 
the low incix^nce of victim service restitution will be examined later in 
the paper. ' 

A lew referrals to the projects have been involved exclusively in "non- 
restitution* components of the projects. Although all of the "projects funded . 
as part of the initiative have restitution components,, some of them also^ 
provide other services to the offenders. Less than one percent of the 

•referrals have been involved solely in the non-restitution parts of the 
» * * 

programs. In addition to these, however,, about five percent of the total 

cases* have not been ordered to, pay any restitution at all but instead have 

court requirements to pay fines or court costs (or in some instances , fees 

for publically provided attorneys) . The number of referrals for 'whom no 

restitutipn had been ordered ^ho^were required to pay court costs and fees — 
* 

rather than restitution — has declinedtdramatically over the months since the 
initiative began (see Figure 1), and information from the projects indicates 

that they are making efforts to avoa£ or refuse these ref*~rals. 

* \ * , . 

Fifteen percent of the referrals during the first three months of the^ 

initiative (December through February) were not paying restitution or doing 
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TABLE 1 

TYPES AND AMOUNTS OP RESTITUTIO^ ORDERED* 



TYPE OF 


il UrUJtK 


PERCENT 


AMOUNT OF 
RESTITUTION' ORDERED 


NUMBER 
OF PLANS 


TOTAL* 


*i 

« AVERAGE 
PER CASE 


Monetary 


1,785 


54% 


Monetary Restitution 


2, 176 


« $513. '00 


$236 


Monetary and 
Community Service 


x 373 


11% 


Community Service' 
Hours 


1,342 


$ 65,294 ^ 


* $ 49 


Monetary and 
victim Service 


18 




Victim Service 
Hours 


38 


% 1,119* 


$ 29 


Cornmuniby Service 


964 


29% 










Community and 
Victim Service 


• 5 










** 


victim service 
< 














Court Costs • 






• 








And/or Fines 


159 


, 5% . 










TOTAL 


3,319 


100% 











> Entries in the table reflect information on project referral? through July* 31, 1979 received by the 
naftional evaluators at the Institute of Policy Analysis as of September 10, 1979, A**?* 
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FIGURE 1 



CHANGE IN PROPORTION OF REFERRALS INVOLVED 
EXCLUSIVELY IN "NON- RESTITUTION" COMPONENTS OF THE PROJECTS 



4^ 



Proportion of 
Referrals not * 
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Restitution 
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The* actual percentages, beginning with December, are: 13, 18, 12, 5, 2, 
.5, 2, 2. 
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service work*but instead were paying fines, paying court costs, or receiving 
other (non-restitution) services. By July, 1979 however, only two percent 
ot the referrals were in this category. Figure 1 shows the downward trend 
and give's the actual percentages in the footnote. ^ 

Types of Vic tins 

Some of the earliest experiences with victim assistance programs— and 



with restitution components of these— indicated that more victxms than 
expected were 'institutional victims (such as stores, businesses, insurance 
companies, etc.). ^ne preponderence of these victims quickly destroyed the^ 

^lized image of a jouthful offender having a meaningful encounter with a , 
highly sympathetic victim and being H refprmed H by the realization that victims 
are people, too. It, is reasonable to expect that the process of making*^, 
restitution is more likely to improve the youth's behavior if" the viqtim is 
a*private citizen rather than a company lawyer, insurance representative, or 
store detective. ' 

Information from' the projects shows that 66 percent of the incidents 
referred to the projects had individual victims (or "households'* for burglary 
and vandalism offenses) i*30 percent had stores or businesses as victim^; 13 
percent* had schools or public property as victims. Less than one percent 
of all victims have been insurance companies. There has been no noticeable 
change in the types of victims since the initiative began. 

Source of Funds «. f-^ 

One of the issues discussed during^^he development of the federal guide- 
lines for the initiative was whether 1 the projects should be required to pro- 
hibit payment of destitution by the parents. No provision of this type was 
included in the" guidelines for a»variety of^ different reasons^ but the 
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possibility that parents would pay the restitution remained a major concern 
06 the federal officials. • Payment by parents, of course, could thwart the. 
impact of restitution on the youth's behavior since it would undermine the 
accountability/responsibility aspects of paying restitution and detract from 
the» punishment aspects 9f restitution. 

Of the total dollars paid in restitution through the end of July, 

per cent qf it has been provided by the youth. 11 percent frora parents, and 

~ - 1 '_ » 

one perceht from other sources. The information "in Tabi^e' 2 shows £bat ^tfte 

proportion paid by parents was rather high the first two months of the 

1 4 ' 
initiative but has declined to a much lower level during the' more recent 

months. Sj>me of the projects that have experienced instances of parents^ 

paying the , restitution have accepted the referral and sought to insure that 

the youth repay the payment. The extent to which this technique has been * 
effective is not known at this time. , 

In or4er to avoid a social class bias in ^jftfject clientele, the federal 
guidelines did not prohibit projects from subsidizing ^employment of the 
juveniles. (A prohibition against use of grant funds for employment subsidy 
was included in an early version of the guidelines but 'later was excluded.) 
Twp-^hirds of the projects funded by OJJDP have at least some dollars set 
aside for employmeyft subsidies. By the end of July, $70,314 had been paid 
in subsidized funds. Approximately 24 percent of the subsidies is kept by 
the jiivejjile for .the work^performed, and 76 percent is paid to the victim 
as restitution. At this time* 80 percent of the funds earned by the youths 
has been from subsidized jobs. 

* . 2 

Although one might argue that subsidized restitution is not consistent 

- - ' • / 

with the philosophy and intent of the program, we do not think thi« is the 
major issue? In the projects tha$ provide employment subsidies, the youth 



TABUS 2. SOURCE Or MONETARY RESTITUTION fO* CLOSE 0 RESTITUTION CASES 1 



ft 

MONETARY RESTITUTION t 


TRAN^JTKR3 


DEC 


JAM 


ret 


MARCH 


AfRIL 


" MAY 


JUNE 


.JULY 

_ 7* 


CASES CLOSED 
as or JULY 31 


AMOWf Of MONETARY RESTITUTION 


{ill. 179 
*7B»' 


$1,127 
36% 


$2,174 
53% 


.745 
99% 


}6,659 
9<% 


J8.5J0 
899% 


5i5.no 

90% 


$20,658- 
86% 


$29,006 
96% 


599. 398 

88.0% 


* fro** youthi ■> 


— 1 ' — ; ; 

» fVo* paranta * 


16% 


s 

65% 


47% 


2% 


\ s 
5%. 


11% 


9% 


14% 


' 4% 


10.7% ' 


% fco«a oth«r 




0 


0 


0 


0 


s> 


1% 


0% 


' 0% 


* . i.3% 


TOTAL* 


*oo% 


100%, 


100% 


100% 


99% 


100%' 


100% 


. *oo% ; 


100% 


100% 


source or youths' monetary restitution 


51% 


4 

26% 


■J 

0 


»' 
5% 


lV% 


26% 


24% 


' 2*4% 


12% 


22% 


* ttom •*p>oyi»«nt found by youths 


% fro* «*ploy*«nt found by project 


4S% 


73% 


_JL74- 


94% 


- c 







- 65% 


66% 


74% 


* tcOM fftvinga or other aourcas 


2% - 


K 

1% 


13% 


. 1% 


2% 




1% 


11% 


2% 


4% 


TOTALS 


100% 


loot 


100% 


' 100% 


100% 


J 00% 


} 00% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



Tfao reported «*mJn<j» shown in tha lewtr portion of the ublc lneluda project •ubaidiaa and any dollar* aarnad In' addition to 
the »ut>»tdlxcd **ount», that w«ro known to tha project. ' m 'is 

?»* * * ' 
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works in a worJC detail, public agency, or private place of employment &t the 
.-Bd«inuja wage. The wages are paid froo project funds either to the youth 
directly (in the case of work details) or to the public/private agency who 
pays the^ youth tfie wages. The ^restitution payments, then, are mad£ by the 4 ' % 
youth from* income earned through legitimate employment. Many victims undoubtedly 

totali Y unaware that, their restitution payments are from federal funds', 
and even those who know the source of the money probably are not concerned 
about it.' Thus, from the offender and.victxm point of view, subsidized c 
restitution is nof substantially different from any other type of monetary 
restitution and should qualify as "true" restitution. * 
jj The critical issue is that .the operation- of the projects, and the 
characteristics of their clients, may change substantially when the subsidized 

funds are exhausted. The* restitution programs that are continued after 

• 1 * * 

the, federal grant ends may not represent the concept and theory of restitu- 
* ^ 
^ tion to the sacys degree that they do at this time, ^and the f eafts of social 

•class bias might be more justified. * , x 

Contact with the Court 

. One of the issues that almost always arises when discussing restitution 
programming pertairts to its impact on the other dispositions used by the 
juvenile and its consequences in relation to the total amount of time a 
juvenile sperids within the jurisdiction of the court. ^ \ 

Of the 85 projects funded by the initiative, only two permit the use of 

* + J. 

restitution as a sole sanction {Oklahoma County, OK and Jefferson County, KY). o 

v In all of the other projects, restitution requirements are one of several 

.* conditjions *of probation and, in this respect, constitute -an "add on", to the % 

probationary requirements. * 

1 • J \_ • '-«» 
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Those who believe that a sore lengthy contact with *ho t system increases 
the negative labelling 1 of the youth and, therefore, the -likelihood of 
recidivism, are particularly concerned 'about the. consequences of restitution* 
requirements on the termination of probation/ Of the projects m the initia- 
tive, 38 percent indicated i« their grant applications that probation auto- 
« -> t 1 

matically would be reviewed or ended when the restitution requirements' were . 

'complete* artd 13 percent said that completion of restitution would have no 
( effect on the probationary term. The other projects indicated that the 

4s>t 

procedures concerning termination of probation would vary from one»-case to * 
another or did not yet have a policy, developed on this point. 

By the end of July, 1979, there werret 1,320 juveniles whose cases had ' 
been' terminated by the restitution projects. Of these, 35 percent were no 
longer under the jurisdiction of the court, and 15 percent had a court hearing 
scheduled to review the case and possibly terminate the youth's contact with 
the court. The "remaining youths were still on probation and no review 
hearing had been scheduled*. 

Completion of Restitution Orders • , 

There have been many "fears" expressed at one ^ime or another about the 

viability of restitution projects in the juvenile court setting. Among: the 

more common concerns are wheth^r^the youths wijU comply with the' restitution 

requirements, whether restitution orders will be "adjusted" by probation into 

non-existence, and whether the total work load on the court might be increased 
' » " r * 

due to hearings about noncompliance and/or subsequent offenses while the 
juveniles are gander the jurisdiction ot the restitution* project. 

The evidence shown in Table 3 indicates that most' of tlje original 
restitution requirements are being met in full (82 percent) , and a few are 
being adjusted (usually downward") prior to closure as "successful;* cases. 

'j • ^ 
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TABLE 3. COMPLETION OF ORIGINAL RESTITUTION REQUIREMENTS 



CLOSURE INFORMATION f> 


TRANSFERS 


DEC 


JAN 


FEB 


MAR 


APR 


MAY 


JUNE 


JULY 


ALL,. CASES CLOSED 
AS OF JULY 31 


REASON FORECLOSURE (1 of cases) 


186 


10 


26 


46 


93 


Was 


183 


320 


332 


1,330 


% closed with full compliance 


72* 


60% 


92% 


83% 


81% 


84% 


82% 


83% 


84% 


.81.6% 


% closed with adjustments 


7% 


20% 


4% 


4% 


3% 


2% 


3% « 




5% 


4.3% 


Other reasons for closures: 
% ineligible 


3% 


0 


0 


* 2% 


12%' 1 


4% 


3% 


3~~ 

3% 


1% 


3.1% 


% never placed ' 


1% 


o 


0 


0 


\\ 


2% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


0.5% 


% lost positions 


x\ 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1% 


0% 


1% 


O.S% 


% unsuccessful in meetings 
restitution requirements 


5% 


0 


4% 


0 _ 


0 


2% 


v, 4% 


2% 


2% 


2.5% 


% youtho refused to participate 


1% 


10% 


o* 




0 


3% 


2% 


0% 


1% 


1.1% 


% closed due to subsequent 
of f ens© i 


2% 


10% 


0 


2% 


1% 


0 


1% 


1% 


1% 


1.1% 


* * "* 
% closed because youths 

committed to secure facility 


1* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2% 


3% 


0% 


1.0% 


% other 


. 7% 


0 


0 


2% 


2% 


3% _ 


1% 


5% 


5% 


4.3* 


TOTALS * s 


ioof 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% * 


PROPORTION OF ORIGINAL ORDERS 

\>VrVr libtbV 






















% of dollars^aid 


74% 


03% 


100%* 


86% 


69% 


87% 


79% 


82% 


79% 


79%. 


% of community sorvice hours worked 


85% 


95% 


68% 


100% 


80% 


46% 


69% 


87% 


78%' 


78% - 


% pf victim service hours worked 








100% 


100% 


0% 


100% 


54% 


100% 


72% 
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(fly percent) . of the reading 14 percent of tie cases, three percent 
were deteralned to # be ineligible after initial intake, screening* decussation 
of loss, and other similar functions were performed by the project, and four' 
percent were closed due* to miscellaneous' reasons that should not be considered 
-failures --such as the youth moved away. Thus, of the cases closed through 
July, about seven percent have been terminated due to non-compliance with the 
restitution requirements. o Q * 

lie-contact with the juvenile court for non-compliance with the restitu- * 
tion orders or for subsequent offenses is quite low at this time*. For cases 
closed by the end of July, 1979, four percent had been referred back to the 
court for nonc6mpliance with the restitution orders, and eight percent or 
the youths had come into contact with the jouzt on a subsequent delinquent 



offense. 



Services to victims 

The project components that one would expect to contribute to the 
degree of victim satisfaction- in addition to the actual payment of restitu- 
tion-include mediation/arbitration sessions, property return, victim advo- 
cacy, counselling, and so on. In general, these types of, project elements 
are much less evident than are those designed to enhance' tffrimpact of 
restitution on the offender. For example, only about one-third of the !. 
projects planned to implement mediation *r arbitration sessions, and some 
have dropped this component, ally nine percent of the cases have involved ~ 
face-to-face negotiation between offenders and victims. Less ,than' one-fourth 
of the projects intended to include victim services such as property return, 
advocacy, counselling, and the early evidence is that these' aspects of the 
programs have not been emphasized much^at all. At the individual level, the 
dattrshow that 67 percent of the victims have been sent a letter requesting 
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information about victim loss or explaining the restitution project, and 39 
percent of the victims have been contacted personally (either by telephone 

0 i 

or in person) by project representatives. 

On the brighter side (from the victim's perspective), the data snow 1 

that juvenxle courts have ordered $513,000 in monetary restitution to be 

paid by project referrals. And, as mentioned before, almost $100,000 in 

o 

restitution has been paid by juveniles whose cases have already been closed. 
This represents about $0 percent c^ the total dollar amounts ordered in the 
cases that have been finished at this time. 

Target Population . . 

Many 7 -perhaps moat — federally sponsored service delivery programs have 
trouble with the definitions of "target population" and have difficulty in 
obtaining compliance with the definition. The Office of Juvenile Justice i 
and Delinquency prevention certainly^has had its share of problems in enforcing 

the target population specifications for its initiatives, and the juvenile 

* > ' 10 * 

restitution one has beep no exception. 

Two issues dominated the discussion about target population. The first 

of th%pe was whether the restitution projects could be used as a diversion 

from formalized adjudication. That ls'sue was debated extensively prior to 

the issuing of the guidelines and was discussed throughout the application 

phase of the initiative^ The non-adjudication issue was settled prior to the 

submission of the final applications, prospective .applicants were told that t i 

no pre-adjudicated cases were eligible. Furthermore, specific definitions 

of "adjudication" were provided by OJJDP, and in a number of instances the 

practices of* juvenile courts were reviewed extensively to determine whether 

1 V 

certain procedures met the definition of "adjudication" that had been adopted 
by the agency. At this* juncture, it appears as if the efforts to insure 
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^hat only adjudicated' youths be referred to the projeq^s have been quite 

successful. The data received from the ^projects indicates that only a ^handful 

of non- adjudicated yputh,s were handled by the projects,, and those were m the 

very early months o^f the initiative. 

The second issue was that the initiative was billed as "an alternative 

( * 

to incarceration." The program guidelines, however, do not define this term, 
and ever though project personnel questioned OJJDP officials about the defi- 

4 

nitjon of the phrase, no officially promulgated definition was forthcoming 
pnoV to the submission of final applications, rather simple definition 
(youths who could , legally , be incarcerated) was not considered a good choice 
'by OJJDP officials because this would permit— in some' jurisdictions at least-- 
almost any juvenile to be included in the initiative no matter how trivial 
the offense might have been. The agency preferred that the target .population 

consist of youths who would have been incarcerated if .not referred to the 
restitution project, but no guidelines were developed as to how project per- 
sonnel could^ demonstrate that incarceration would have been the disposition 
in the absence of the restitution project. The target population is defined 
rather broadly m the program announcement, without reference { 0 the 
"alternative to incarceration" issue: ' ** 

The target population is youth who have committed misdemeanors 
and/or felony offenses and are adjudicated delinquent as a result 
of a formal fact-finding hearing or a counseled plea 0 f guilty. 
It is expected that projects will include juvenile offenders 
^ with varying categories of misdemeanors and/or ' felony offenses 
including property offenses and offenses against persons. This 
excludes victimless crimes an d the crime of non-negligent horcocide. 
Using data 0 n the number 0 f youth adjudicated m 1975 and 1976, 
each community will define the target population by precise 
criteria, and develop action projects which provide for restitution 
; by offenders/ fes described above, 11 

After the guidelines were issued,, statements by ojJDP officials have 

i 

made it clear that projects must accept as referrals juveniles who would have 
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nee; »n:arc crated unless referred to tn.e project, but they have net insisted 
tr.at all ;ro:ect cl^rts "vet sj^i a scrxngert standard, p, 

As ->«~nt .c-.-d f revioui»ly ,v ft :c;ctr' in tn*s ~<aper is that a rrxa^or goal 
f t'.f * .tiat.v» — rvdj^ti^* ^ »r car ,erat*_>: r<itti--is ''tot. likely to oe 

.'-jr -rj'_", T- -i. . t k . * • .f a-a. s.s : f j: N . s ar.rorriate for a studj at 
tvj *~ . -r»-"t-',-* ; tk. -<<*"".■"• rrt- c-^rctcteristics of the referrals 

or^: t: ds..;rtu. r ft* r rj;crt.:r *no mgnt nave beer, incarcerated."** The 
atcruajf. ~^ rdVt taWi . > tu der-nt an "appropriate" target 1 population as 
one which consists of "serious offenders," including (a) juveniles without 
0 <fh «xtr:*siv«? criminal history but w.ose referral offense is of a serious 

nature. «nd or ' o , chronic cf tenders whose referral offense is either a nus- 
# demf*arur ur felony, out not necessarily one that is especially serious. 

It would oe dif f ic -It- -perhaps* ^possicle-- to reach agreement on an exact 

> 

definition of an "appropr.dte" referra^ based exclusively on the seriousness 
of t "it: cur r e; t offense and the pattern of prior delinquent behavior of a 
yout" Tr ernfo^s, five alternative standards have been^ developed, and the 
results of a; pi, irg these to tre initiative's referrals are shpwn in Figure 2. 
Eacr Jiagrarr ^ F.g^re - snows t->e seriousness categories in the left-hand 
nargir and *- k £ number of pr^or and or concurrent offenses across the top. 
T v e sna«ded ar»-as represent referrals tnat '*ould be inappropriate, using tile 
criteria iiven b\ tnat tart^c-lar standard 

The c a t* Qor.es of j,«?r*o^snn.es are defined as follows: 

..-t.^leiS I'clu-es traffic accidents or tickets, status offenses, 



druSj, dl n-1 , ganb.*ngi ?rc st.tut.cn, and pronation violations. 

zr _Zf f enses M^n.r of fwnoes not easily classified as property or 
t-er^cnsl, s^cr ,\s di^crderl* conduct. 

^r. r r ro:.&rt Ar\ jro^ert; offense with 'loss/damage of SIC or less 
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III. SERIOUS AND/OR REPEAT OfPEKOCRS 
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* Minor Personal" : Resisting or obstructing an officer, coercion, hazing, 
other similar UCR Part II offenses. 

Moderate Property : Burglaries with loss/damage of $10 or less and any 
other type of property offense with loss/damage of $11 to $250. 

Serious Property : Burglaries with loss/damage of $11 to $250 and any 
other property offense with loss/damage greater than $250. 

Very Serious 'property ; Burglaries with loss/damage of $250 or more. 

Serious Personal . Unarmed robberies and non-aggravated assaults with 
loss of $250 or less. > 

Very Serious Personal . Unarmed robberies and non-aggravated assaults 
with losses exceeding $250 and all UCR Part I personal crimes including rape, 
armed robbery, aggravated assault. 

The first standard is the most lenient and most of the referrals to the 

initiative thus far vould^ have been eligible. This standard specifies that 

^victimless offenses are not appropriate for referral to the projects and that 

first offenders (i.e., # 2ero priors/concurrents,) are not appropriate unless 

the immediate offense is at least at the "moderate property" seribusness 

* + * 

level or higher. Using these criteria, 91 percent of the referrals woul£ 

'nave been appropriate. * • 

'"' The second standard, called "serious offenders," simply specifies that 
no youths whose immediate offense is less serious than the "moderate property" 
category would be appropriate, regardless of the number of prior/concurrent 
offenses. Thus^, inappropriate referrals would include offenses such as 
property crimes with a loss or damage ot less than $10, disorderly conduct, 
harassment, obscene language, thefts or larcenies of items Valued; at $10 or 
less, and other similar types of minor offenses. If this standard were used 
85 percent of the referrals to the initiative would be considered appropriate. 

The third standard, "Serious and/or repeat offenders," contains even 
more stringent dn\eria that must be met by a referral in order to be con- 
sidered appropriate^ As shown id Figure 2, first offenders (youths with 
2«ro prior/Concurrent offenses) would have to have committed offenses in the 
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serious property or higher orange m order to be eligible for the pro 3 ect; 
youths with only one prior/concurrent offense would be eligible only if thear 
, offense were ln the "moderate property" ra^ge or higher; an d youths whose 
offense was in one of the "minor" categories would have to show-three or 
more prior /concurrent offenses ln order to be considered appropriate referrals. 
Victimless offenses, as in all of these standards, would not be eligible. 
Using the "serious and/or repeat offender" standard, 75 percent of the ini- 
tiative referrals would be eligible. 

Thfe' fourth standard. is one of the simplest yet most demanding. It 
specifies that first offenders are not appropriate referrals, regardless of 
the seriousness of the instant offense, and that victimless offenses are not 
appropriate. -Using this standard, slightly more than half the referrals to 
the initiative at this time would be considered appropriate. 

The most stringent standard is the last: "chronic and very serious 
offenders." As diagrammed in Figure 2, this standard not only prohibits 
referral of first offenders and victimless offenses,, but it requires an ever- 
increasing number of prior /con current offenses, as ,the mstant offense becomes* > 
less serious. Thus,' youths whose immediate offense is 1B on e of the minor 
categories must have six or more prior/concurrents in order to be considered 
- appropriate under this .standard, if the immediate offense is a moderate 
property-level of seriousness, then the youth must have three or more prior/ 
concurrents m order to be eligible, using these criteria, approximately, 
one-third of the referrals to the initiative Wd be considered appropriate. 

Unfortunately/ there is no nation-vide information sy'stem from 3 uvemle 
courts that would permit us to estimate the-'probability of incarceration for 
juveniles with each of the various combinations of "seriousness", of offense 
and.number of prior/concurrent offenses. Nevertheless, this analysis indi- 
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cates that almost one- third of the referrals to the initiative meet the quite 
Stringent standards set forth in the last diagram of Figure 2. and only a 
small proportion of the referrals are m the truly minor categories of offenses 
Thus, it is reasonable to believe th^at the projects are accepting youths who 
would have been incarcerated and, for the most part, are avoiding the accep- 
tance of referrals for youths who — in many juvenile courts — would have been 
diverted rather than adjudicated. ^ ' * 
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DISCUSSION H 
The evidence presented in this paper suggests that restitution is a 

¥ 

concept that can be implemented within the juvenile court setting. The 
theory of restitution-particularly the offender oriented concepts— appears 
to be understood by and, acceptable to the local juvenile justice agencies. 
Local restitution projects, funded by OJJDP, are operating at this time 
'without any evidence that some of the major unintended consequences (and 
fears) have occurred, 

FOr ^ X&nple '* 3udges £££ ordering restitution, at the post- admdication 
phase, for serious offenders, probation officers are not ignoring the 
requirements and/or adjusting^ the orders downward thereby thwarting the 
intent of the initiative.^ Parents are not paying the bulk of the restitution 
dollars, victims are not confined oaiivly to insurance companies,, store 
detectives, and company lawyers. The local areas are not spading th^ 
federal dollars' on non-restitution "add-ons" to the projects. There are 
' often potential negative consequences for which we "have no information at 
this point. ^ We do not know whether there are social class biases in the * 
referrals, (or 1 example, a *nd we do not know what will happen when the subsi- 
dized work components end. 

t 

3 

Although many aspects of the restitution projects (and the OJJDP guide- 
lines) were implemented without undue difficulty by most of the local areas, 
other aspects presented considerable problems. ' 

The victim-oriented concepts inherent in the philosophy of restitution 
are nqt represented as well' in the pro ject components as are the offender-' 
-oriented concepts. W* would suggest the following as potential reasons: 
X^he initiative guidelines were from an offender-oriented agency 
(OJJDP) rather^ than a victim-oriented agency. 
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2. The guidelines did notS emphasize the yictim orientation as much as 
the offender orientation. 
* ^ 3. The application process was a competitive one. 

4. The victim components ajre expensive to operate. 

?! The^encies. responding; to the OJJDP solicitation tended-to be those 
which— traditionally— have been njpre involved with offenders than with victims. 

Implementation of the guideline specifications on the target population 
presented more problems than/ny $ther single" aspect of the initiative and 
the reasons for this contain a number of ..important implications for our under- 
standing of the implementation prop ess. Amongythe" possible reasons for the 
greater difficulty in i^lementatipn of the target population specifications 

than of the specifications concerning the restitution components are the 
* » 
following: 

1, Degree of /philosophical/ideological agreement , ^*It seems that the^S 

is substantial agr4ement kx. both tie local and federal levels concerning the 

types of program, components .that represent "restitution." On the 6ther hand, 

the use of restitution at the pre-^d^udicated phase for minor offenders (who 

otherwise woxslj have been diver7ed)would represent a harsher response by 

the system— refflective perhaps of a "law and order* ideological stance. Use 

of restitution as an alternative to incarceration for serious offenders 

represents a /less harsh disposition— reflective of a less punitive ideological 

/ ****** 
stance. In taeneral, restitution seems to be a concept that is supported by* 

the liberal land conservative f»rceis in juvenile justice, but these forces 

nay well disagree on who the appropriate target population is. It should be 
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middle clas s youths. Thus, the target population requirements were intended 
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that OJJDP is under considerable pressure from Congress to expend 
on serious of fender s^r^ther than minor offenders} and to target 
es in a way that avoids excessive expenditure of funds on white, 
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*o injure that this initiative would benefit socially "disadvantaged youths, 

wfyo have committed serious offenses and who would otherwise be incarcerated. % 

s * * «»•■ 
Local'- ^Jurisdictions nay not be under this same kind of pressure nor 'have the , < 

same ideological stance as the federal officials. Thus, one would expect 
greater disagreement on th* target population than on the utility of resti- 
tution as a 'dispositional ^alternative. 

2, Conve rgence of locai^federal needs . Another potential explanation, 
for the disagreement about the targe\ population is based not on an' ideological 
disagreement but simply on differences between the local and federal perceptions 
of #iat is needed. 'Federal of ficials. obviously wish to reduce the incarceration 
of juvenile of^enfc ers\ and , from a federal perspective, there are a huge 
number of incarcerated juveniles. From the perspective of any specific 
juvenile court jurisdiction, however, the number of youths incarcerated is 
much smaller. In many instances, the' number is too small to, justify a full- * 
fledged restitution program if the eligible population had to consist entirely, 
of the "would have been* incarcerated group. 

m 3. Definition, aeasurementr- evidence . Concepts that are clearly 
defined and measurably undoubtedly are easier to implement in a manner con- • 

% » t 

sistenb with their intent^tha^n are concepts which defy ^definition or measure- 
ment. The CCJDP guideiines provided clear and nea^surabl^ definitions of 
"restitution. * As nentioned previously, th,e concept "adjudication" was 
clearly defined— in legal terms — and questionable practices were reviewed 
by OJJDP to determine whether or not they constituted "adjudication" for the 
purpose of t^e guidelines. » „ ( o 

In contrast, the meaning of ''alternative to incarceration" was not 
clearly set forth in the guidelines,, and the relationship of this concept 

to the target population was not spelled out. The subsequent definition — 

' * 

offenders who would nave been mcarco^ated--is a behavioral rather- than legal - 

b 
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concept and'is almost impossible to measure on a case-by-case basis. The 
standard of evidence that 'OJJDP eventually used consisted of a requirement 
that each project demonstrate S. percentage reduction in incarceration.,. 
Although this might seem to % be a reasonable solution to'the problem, trained 
researchers will recognize the extraordinary difficulty (or impossibility) ' 
of demonstrating m a reliable and valid manner that a project reduced mcar- 
wciat-w -particularly given the general absence ^of adequate time series data 
and/ or comparison court jurisdictions. Furthermore, the evidence that this 
aspect of the initiative had been implemented property' would, not be forth- 
.coming for two or^three years, whereas the evidence that of fenders, had been 
adjudicated and were paying restitution (or doing community "Service or victim 
service) wbfild be available immediately as part of the national evaluation 
Information system>w»^a case-by-case" bas^is. < f 

It seems reasonable to suggest^ that implementation of a concept is 
hampered considerably by ambfgui,ty in definitions, ' lack of specificity in 
, measurement, and lack of immediacy in the measurement pid feedback mechanisms. 
7&e, it seems reasonable to believe that these factorsAbecome particularly 
■important when there* is -a l^ck of ideological agreement between the federal # 
and local levels' and/or when there is a difference ih»x.ne perceptions of 
what needs to be done. « 

In spite of the problems that have occurred wi?th the definition of target 
population, it setms as if the considerable verbal emphasis on the intent or 
th6 initiative combined with regular reports from the national evaluation on 
the seriousness of the offenders and offenses has resulted £n a substantial 
degree of compliance with th6 intent of the initiative Concerning the .appro- 
priate target population. J 
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v 11 FOOTNOTES 

•■'>?•■■ 

1. AUhough "implementation" 1. relatively new-as'a fleld of study __- 
' there ire several „<*tny articles and books in this ar.ea, including; Walter' 
Williams and Richard F. Elmore, Social Program Implementation . V ork: 
Academe Press, Inc., 1976; Je.ffrey L. Pressnan and Aaron B. WildaVsky, 
Implementation , los Angeles- University of California Press, 1973; Eugene 
BardaCh ' Implementation Game- wy,„r. Happjfns Aft., a Bill Becomes a t m . 
'Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 1977, L. A. Gunn, "Why is Implementation So 
Difficult?", Management Services m .Governayn f vol. 33(4)', November, 1978; 
Donald S. Van Meter and Carl E. van Horn, "The Policy Implementation Process', 
A Conceptual Framework," Admiaistration t <*r^r y . vol. 6, 'No. 4, February, 
1975; Richard F. Elmore, "Organization Models of Social Program Implementation, 
Public Policy , Vol? 26, No. 2, spring, 1978; Paul Berman, "The study of 
Macro- and Micro- Implementation, " Public Policy , vol. 26;, No. 2, Spring, 
1978. 

2. Williams, page xn. ' c 

3. Malcolm W. Klein,, "Demstitutionalitation and Biversiok of Juvenile 
Offenders, A Litany of Impediments," p. 4. (To appear in Nerval Morris and 
Miciyt Tonry (ed.), Crime and 'justice. University of Chicago Press, 
1979. • ' ' 

4. For additional information about the juvenile restitution initiative, 

see Peter R. an d Anne L. Schneider, "The Na*^ Juvenile^Restitution 

Evaluation: Experiaental Designs and Research Objectives," Instittfce- of • 

\ * 

Policy Analysis, September, 1979. > „ ^ 
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5. The expected results- cff the initiative and other information about 
it can be found in the program announcement, "Restitution by Juvenile 
Offenders^ An Alternative to incarceration, • OJJDP, LEAA> U.S. Department 
of Justice, Washington, DC, February 15, 1978. 

6. Klein (see note 3) uses the # phrase "program integrity " 'and defines 
it as follows. "How well* and directly do the program activities articulate 
and flow from the rationale, i.e.; how well satisfied are we that these 
activities represent the operational meaning of the ideas behind the program?" 
(page 17) 

7. Data frOm the MIS forms are reportedoin^the "Monthly Report of the 



roject, 



♦National Juvenile Restitution Evaluation Project," Institute of Policy 
Analysis. These reports began in March, 1979* and have been produced* 
regularly since that time. 

8 . Information from the Characteristics of Projects Survey was reported 

in Peter R. and Anne L. Schneider, "Implementation and Policy Issues in the 

; « 

National Juvenile Restitution Initiative. A Six Month Evaluation Report, 
Institute of Policy Analysis, Eugene, Oregon, August, 1979. 

9. See Peter R. and Anne L. Scjineider,, "Continuation Proposal for the 

National Evaluation of Juvenile Restitution Programs," September, 1978, 

» 

Institute of Policy Analysis, Eugene, Oregon 7 

10. See Klein (note 3) for a discussion of target population problems 
in the status offender and diversion initiatives of OJJDP. Also see Anne L. 
Schneider, "Final Evaluation Report on the Spokane Pro3ect Jto* Deinstitutional 
Status Offenders,* 1 Institute of Policy Analysis, August, 1978^ , 
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U. "Restitution by Juvenile Offenders,," p. £Qi, 



12. This discussion is . sugary of materia^ presented in ^ six 
~nth evaluation report, "Mentation and Policy Issues...," pp. 33 . 35 . 
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ABSTRACT » 

This report examines the rate at which juveniles referred to restitution-" 

projects successfully complete t he court-ordered requirements. Based on data 

from more than 7,000 youths who were admitted to and later terminated from 

restitution projects, the rate of successful completion is estimated at 88 

percent and forecast to continue at about that same level. The analysis 

indicates that the youths most likely to successfully complete the restitution 

requirements ar e those who are white, in school, have higher family incomes, 

fewer prior offenses, and whose current offense is of a less serious nature. 

In addition, youths whose restitution payments were subsidized and those 

with comparatively smaller orders were also more likely to complete. Finally, 

offenders required to make restitution as a sole sanction,, and who were not 

i 

placed on probation or given a^ suspended commitment, were more likely to 
complete restitution successfully. « 
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^ INTRODUCTION 

In^ September, 1978, the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency - 
Prevention issued its first grants for juvenile restitution programs u*nder 
th.e federal initiative ^'Restitution by juvenile Offenders: An Alternative 
to Incarceration." As of April* 30, 1930, over 80 projects had become opera- 
tional, handling a total of over 10,000. referrals of which about 7,000 had 
been closed out by the projects. This report focuses on these 7,000 project 
closures. The specific objectives of this report are: * ° 

1. To estimate the current rate of successful completion of juveniles 
in the restitution initiative and to Recast the final rate of successful * 
completion; 

2. To examine the background characteristics of juveniles as predictors 
of successful or unsuccessful completion and tp assess who the high and low- 
risk juveniles night be for a restitution program? and 

3. To assess preliminarily the effectiveness of certain program vari- 
ab&s in generating greater successful completion rates. 

ESTIMATING THE FINA^ SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION RATE FOR THE INITIATIVE 

♦ *v 
Successful 'Completion Defined 

. Upon termination from restitution programs, information on each youth 
is collected by IPA through the Management Information System (MIS) ^n the 
reasons for case closure. If * youth has completed all restitution within 
the allotted time period and has not violated any other parts of the resti- 
tution order f '*the project v)l£l indicate that the youth has been closed in 
full compliance with the original restitution requirements. Such a case is 
Coded as a successful completion. Moreover, any case in which the youth 
fully complied with an adjusted restitution order— i.e., one where modifi 

cations in the order were agreed to once the youth began making restitution 
* 
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would 'also be* classified as a successful completion for the purposes of this 
analysis. As of *April 30, 1980, about 74 percent of all case closures were 
closed in full compliance with their original restitution requirements, and 
an additional five percent were closed in full compliance with an adjusted 
restitution requirement. 

Unsuccessful completions, on the other hand, are less easily defined, 
iroarlly because of differences across projects in restitution plan develop- 
ment and implementation procedures. In the simplest case, a youth who failed 
to cocplete the restitution requirements would be classified as an unsuccessful 
completion. For example, a youth might have been dismissed from a job because 
of consistent tardiness or unexcused absences; he or she would then be unable 
to pay any further restitution and thus prevented from completing the resti- 
tution requirements. In another instance, a youth might commit a subsequent 
offense while in the restitution project which would be a violation of the 
restitution order and would result m unsuccessful termination from the 
project. This case would also be classified as an unsuccessful completion. 

In some, instances, however, closed cases will be neither successful 
nor unsuccessful completions. This occurs frequently when a youth is referred 
to a restitution program prior to disposition for the purpose of the develop- 

i 

ment of a restitution plan. When a plan cannot be developed because, for 

example, the* victim could not be located in order to document the loss, such 

-a case would be closed by the restitution project. The case would not, 

however, be classified as an unsuccessful completion because no plan was 

ever developed for the youth to cpmpletfi^ nor would it be classified as a 

successful completion since no restitution plan was ever finished. For the 

purposes of this analysis, cases closed because no restitution plan could 
* 

be developed will be classified as project-identified ineligibles and will 
be treated separately from the successful, and unsuccessful completions. A 
case is classified as- a project-identified ineligible only when the case is 
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closed prior to the development and implementation of the restitution plan. 
Cases closed after the plan is developed or after the youth begins the resti- 
tution service are not included in the project-identified^mefigibles. 

Table 1 presents the distributions and types of successful completions, 
unsuccessful completions, and project-identified meligibles for all cases 
closed through April 30, 1980. Of the **,002 closed cases, about 79.5 percent 
were closed successfully, 10.7 percent were closed unsuccessfully, and 9.7 
percent were project-identified meligibles. with project-identified 
meligibles removed from the data, the current rate of Successful completion 
in the'imtiative is 88. 1 percent. » 

The Successful Completion Estimate v < 

In order to estimate with reasonable confidence the final rate of 1 

successful completion for the initiative, we must determine whether open 

cases differ from closed cases m any significant ways which might affect 

the completion rates. Failing to take into account these differences (if 

any exist) might produce a substantial over- or underestimate of the final 

successful completion rate for the initiative. 

The method used in assessing these differences is a time-series model 

t 

where the previous 15 months of referrals and closures are examined on a 

month-by- month basis (see Figure 1). The purpose is to assess, over time, 

whether cases which are open at time point "A" affect the overall successful 

completion rate when they finally close at time point M B." 

Along the horizontal axis of Figure 1 is the minimum number of months . 

that a referral has been in the initiative. For month 1, all referrals 

* r * 
which have been in the initiative for one month or more (i.e., those 'referred 

v. * ' 

on March 31, 1980 or earlier) are included. For month 2, all referrals 

which have been_-u*~$he initiative for two months or mor6 are included* thug , 

month 2 includes many of the cases which were included under mdhth 1- 
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TABL^l. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OP SUCCESSFUL COMPLETIONS, 
UNSUCCESSFUL COMPLETIONS. AND PROJECT- IDENTIFIED IMELIGIBLES 



Type of Completion 

Succetsful 
Succtuful 

Unsuccessful 
Unsuccessful 
Unsuccessful 
Unsuccessful 
Unsuccessful 
Unsuccessful 
Unsuccessful 
^Unsuccessful 
Unsuccessful 
Unsuccessful 
'Unsuccessful 
Unsuccess f ul 
Unsuccessful 
Unsuccessful 
Unsuccessful 
Unsuccessful 
Unsuccessful 
Unsuccessful 
Unsuccessful 
Unsuccessful 
Unsuccessful 



Project 
project 
Project 
Project 
Project 
Project 
Project 
Project 
Project 
Project 
Project' 
Project 
Project 
Project 
Project 
Project 
Project 



Ineligible 
Ineligible 
Ineligible 
Ineligible 
Ineligible 
Ineligible 
Ineligible 
Ineligible 
ineligible 
Ineligible 
Ineligible 
Ineligible 1 
Ineligible 
Ineligible 
Ineligible 
Ineligible 
Ineligible 



t Reason for Completion 

•Full compliance with original requirenents 
full compliance with adjusted requirements 

Youth never had position 
Youth lost position 

Unsuccessful in meeting restitution requirements 
Youth ran away * 
Youth reoffended 

Youth reoffended and was committed 

Parent refused to aaxe restitution 

Youth quit program 

Youth committed on current offense 

Terminated due to youth's health 

Judge withdrew restitution requirements 

Youth unable to pay 7 restitution 

Time in secure facility in Ueu Qf restitution 

Youth paid fine in lieu of restitution 

Restitution held in abeyance 

Part of order completed independent of project 

Youth's insurance paid restitution 

Victim pursuing civil action 

Youth no longer a juvenile* 

Terminated due to psychological problems 

Youth's probation expired 

Inappropriate for project services 

No restitution ordered, no viotim loss 

Petition dismissed 

Youth -not guilty 

Victim could not be located 

Not adjudicated 

Youth committed to mental institution 

Youth refused to participate 

Youth moved out of iuVisdict.an ' 

Court officer withdrej referral 

Victim unwilling to document loss 

Youth committed on pending charge 

Judge denied restitution recommendation 

Youth's attorney refused restitution 

Parent denied youth's participation 

Youth and victim unable to reach agreement 

Victim dropped restitution order % 





Number 


Percent 


Of Cases 


74 1 ' 


5,192 


5.4 


376 


0.4 


28 


1.0 


68 


3. 2 


226 


0.6 


41 


1.2 


82 


0 . 7 


51 


0.1 . 


4 


0.9 


60 


0.9 


60 


0.2 


12 


0.4 


26 


0.1 


10 . 


0.1 ' 


6 


* 


2 


*" 


1 


0.7 


46 


0.1 


6 N 


0.1 


4 


0.1 


5 


*0.2 


13 


* 


1 




119 


2.3 


163 


0.9 


61 


0.1 


6 


0.3 


20 


0 1 


6 




2 . 


1 3 


90 


1.4 ' 


96 




3 


0.8 


• 56 


0.4 


28 * 


0.2 


16 


0.1 


9 




3 




2*4 




■ #2 



'Loss than 0.1 percent. 

*A closed case is classified as a project-identified ineligible only vhen*the case is 
closed prior to the development* and implementation of the restitution .order. Cases 
closed for any reason after the restitution order is implemented ar c classified as either 
successful or unsuccessful completions. 
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12 3 flT 4 5 ^ 7 8 9 10 ,11 - 12 13 14 * 15 
Minimum Number of Months in the Initiative 

Based on tho data availablo at this time, the estimated successful completion rate (or the juvenile restitution 
initiative (after all cases have actually closed) is expected to reach 88 oercent of the eligible cases* If 
project-Identified ineligiblcs are included in the total, tho successful coraoletion rate is expected to reach 
about 81 percent of all referrals* 
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(i.e., it includes all those which were referred. on February 29, 1980 or 
earlier). As one continues from month 3 through month 15, the number of 
cases decreases as progressively fewer cases meet the "minimum number of 
months in the initiative" standard. 

Along the vertical axis of Figure 1 is the proportion of cases which 
^ were closed successfully (the solid line), closed successfully and unsuccess- 
fully (the dashed line), and closed successfully and unsuccessfully including 
project-identified meligibles (the dotted line). The remaining cases (100 
minus, the dotted line) is the proportion of cases open for any particular 
minimum number of months. 

The important point to keep in mind when reading Figure 1 is that many, 
cases will shift from open to closed as one progresses along the horizontal 
axis, and that these shifts will allow us to estimate how previously open 
cases affect the overall Successful completion^ rate as they are finally 
closed, cases shift f rom .open to closed once the lagV^time from referral to 
closure is within the minimum number of months in the initiative. The 
examples below will serve to. illustrate how cases accounted in Figure 1. 

Case Referral Closure Referral to Minimum Number of Months m the Initiative 
* Date Date Closure Lag 1 2 I 3 4 

2-15-80 3-30.80 45 days open Closed Missing" Missing 

1- ^1-80 3-30-80 t 90 days open Open Closed Missing 

3 3-30-80 4-14-80 15 days ' closed Missing Missing Missing 

Case #1 (above) was referred on February 15,, 1980, and closed 45 days 
later. It was declared open .f or month 1 because it waS referred prior to 
March 31/ 1980 and d/d not cloje within 30 days. It was declared closed 
for month 2 because it was referred prior ta.February 29,, 1980 and it closed 
within 60 days. It was declared missing for month Tand all other months 
because it was not 'referred!***^© January 31, 1980 and therefore it had 
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not been in the initiative for a minimum of three or more months. • 

Case #2 wis referred on January 1, 1980 and closed 90' days later. It 
was declared open -for months 1 and 2 because it was referred'prior to * 
March 31, 1980 and prior to February 29, 1980, and it did not close within 
either 30 or 60 days. It was decKred closed for month 4 3 because it was 
referred prior to Jan-ary 31, 1980 and it closed within 90 days. It was 
'•tlft'elared missing for nonths 4 through^ 5^t»e^a use it was not referred prior 
' to December 31, 1979 and therefore had not been in the initiative* for a 

minimum of four or ^more months. » 
0 Lastly, case #3 was referred on March 30, 1980 and closed within 1$ 
days. It was declared closed for month 1 because it was referred prior to 
March 31, 1980, and* it closed wathm 30 days. It was declared missing for 
month 2 and all following months because it was not referred prior to 
February 29, 1980 and had therefore not been in the initiative for a minimum 
of two or more months. 

The results of this ^ analysis suggest that as previously open cases are 

i 

closed, the ratio of successful completions to all closed cases for any . 

particular minimum number of months remains very stable when project- 

t 

identified i^reiigibles are removed (Table 2). Across the 15 different time 

points reported in Table 2 the ratio of successful completions to successful 

S 



and unsuccessful completions ( 



1 varies by only 2.6 percent** However, 



S + U 

if one includes project-identified meligibles < s + u' + PI ] ^ e range over 

I 

the 15 time periods increases fo 11.6 percent, with most of the differences 
being accounted for m the first^two months where project-identified 
ineli*gibles comprise a- larger share of all closed cases since eligibility 
is usually determined early. 

' Based on the assumption of continued stability in the data when the 
prb^ect-identified mel'igibles are removed, these data suggest that the final 
successful completion rate for the initiative will be about 88 percent; 
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TABLE 2. SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION RATES 
BY MINIMUM NUMBER Qg> MONTHS IN THE INITIATIVE 

i 

Minimum Number 
of Months in the s s 

.* Initiative s"T"u s + U + PJ 



1 




90.3% " 


72.6% 


2 




* 90.5% 


77.1% 


3 




90. 4% 


80. 1% 


4 




m 90. 3% 


81.3% 


5 




89.9% 


81.8% 


6 




90.0% 


1&.4% 


7 




90.0% 


82.7% 


B* 




89.9% 


82.9% 


9 * 


> 


89.8% 


02.7%° 


10 




89.7% 


83.2% 


11 ' 




• 90.2% 


83.8% 


12 




89.6% 


83.4% 


13 




89.6% 


83.5% 


14 
15 




87.9% 
87.9% 


83.2% 
84.2% 



o S » Successful Completions 
^U ■ Unsuccessful *oropletions 
PI - Project- Identified Ineligibles 

*s 




howevejr, t^possibility of a lower final successful completion rate cannot 
be* dismissed. Our data show a mild decline in the completion rate for 
^months 14 and 15 when-pro;ject-identified ineligibles are removed (Table 2). 
If this pattern of decline were to continue, or accelerate 'throughout the 
later months (months 16 to 30; , the finar successful completion rate would 
be lower than our forecast. 

*■ 

PREDICTORS OF SflCCESSKJL COMPLETION 

Through the Management Information System (MIS) background data are « 

collected at? intakejon each youth who enters a restitution project. The 

background information collected include, age (at intake) / race, sex, annual 

household income, ''school attendance, and number of prior delinquent offenses. 

Moreover, information is collected on the type of referral offense and its 

seriousness, the amount of documented victim loss, the type and amount, of 

restitution ordered, and the type^of restitution employment arranged. These 

background variables will first be examined in this % section with two purposes 

in- ( mind. First, 50, describe the relationships between the background charac- 
* • * 

teristics of juvenile offenders and their successful completion of restitu- 
tion orders, and second, to assessCthe types of offenders wHo> are high and 
. low- risk offenders for juvenile restitution programs. 

Background-' Characteristics' and Successful Completion c 

Taole 3 presents the bivariate frequency distributions for" the rates of, 
» * * « 

successful completion by background characteristics. Of these background 

characteristics, school attendance appears to be the most 'strongly related 

to successful completion. South whd were in school on a full-time basis at 

» 

the time of' referral to a. restitution project had about an 11 percent higher 

* - « 

successful completion rate than youth who were not in school. Youth wHo 

were in alternative schools, GED (programs* vocational schools, and secure 
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TABLE ^ SOCTOSra/CQMPLETI W RATES BY BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTIC 



CHARACTERISTIC 



PERCENT 
SUCCESSFUL 



PERCENT 
. UNSUCCESSFUL 



TOTAL 



NUMBER 
OF CASES 



Age 

• 14 antt younger 
15 
16 

17 and older 



n. s. 



.00 



Race 



White 
Non-white 

a < ,001 
Y - ".22 

Income (Annual) 

Less than $6*000 
$6,000- $10,000 
$10,000-$14,000 
$l4,000-$20,000 
Over $20,000 



.001 
.20 



89^ 
87" 
88 
89 



90 
85 



83 
88 
89 
92 
92 



School Attendance 

Full-tiae 
Not in school 
Other 

a < .oox' 
-.38 

Total Number of Priors/Chaises- 

• 2 
3 
4 
5 

„ 6 and more 

a < .001 
Y " -.29 



91 
80 
82 



11 
13 
12 
11 



10 
15 



17 
•12 

11 
8 
8 



9 
20- 
18 



92 


✓*> 8 


89 


11 


87 


13 


81 


19 


81 ~ 


19 


86 


14 


77 


23 



100 
100 
100 
100 



100 
100 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



100 
100 
100 



100, 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 ' 

100 



1,461 
1,353 
1,468 
1,503 



4,342 
1,387 



611 < 
649 
676 
'607 
796 



4,247 
242 



2,743 
1/092 
644 
4 CP? 
* 228 
159 
347 



(Continued) 
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TABLE 3 SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION RATES BY BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS (Continued) 



PERCENT PERCENT ' NUMBER 

CHARACTER! STIC ' SUCCESSFUL ^UNSUCCESSFUL TOTAL OF CASES 



Seriousness 

Victimless 92 

Minor General 90 

Minor Property 90 

Minor Personal 91 

Moderate Property 92 
Serious Property ' 87 
Serious Personal * 86. 

Very Serious Property 82 

Very Serious Personal^, 84 

a < rooi 

Y - -.25 



Sex 



Male 87 
Female t ' 88 » 

/i.s. , t 
Y « .06 r 



c 



8 


100 


180 


To. 


100 


98 


10 


100 


755 


9 


100 


131 




100 


1,688 


13 


100 , 


1,643 


14 


100 


208 


18 


100 


879 


16 


100 


159 


13 


100 


5,525 


12 


100 


749 
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facility school* had only . two percent better success*,,! completion rate 
than youth vho^vere' not in school. >• „ 

The second nost strongly related background characteristic to successful 
completion is the total number of prior delinquent, offenses and additional 
delinquent charges at {h. time of referral. Here the completion fates 
ranged from 92 percent for youth with.no prio« or additional charges to 77 
percent for youth with six or more priors/chafes. ' Moreover, w/th the » ' ' 
exception of youths with five priors/charges, the -pattern is one of reasonably 
steady decline, with each additional prior/charge accounting, for about a two 
percent reduction in the successful cocfcletion rate. 

Offense seriousness,, which is estimated, by combining the type of 
referral offense and the total" documented victim loss, is also moderately - 
related to successful completion, although the pattern is less clear, you^ 
who committed victimless" offenses and moderate'property offenses had the , . 
highest rates of successful completion (92 eercent), and- youth who'co^mittid^V 
very serious property offenses had the lowest rates. Dichotomising the J- ' 
offense seriousness scale reveals that low seriousness offenses (federate ' 
property and lover) had a successful 'completion rate-pf J1.3 percent vhilf 
high seriousness offenses (serious property and higher) had, su^cWul ^df 
pletion rates of 85.5 percent* * — 

Race and family income of the offender are also' nuldly T e"ite* t/ O 
successful .completion. Non-white offenders and low.i^ccme Waders- tend ,T L 
t6 have lowe^r successful completion rates" than white Iffeaders and_up£erz /' 
income offenders. The successful coopletion rates differ bySijfc percerft t -V. 
between white and non-white offenders, and by nine percent be'tveei - 
Ue*s than $6,000 annually, including those ^n^lrc-*^ V 
income Ubov* $20."o&0> groups. Further "analysis mx&pmt^itfitlorihfr 

betveen. race and successful CPopleUbb after fe$Vo3Ung fo'r income and a '* J<- 

'* V - /',Vv > . , « ' - 
offenders; total nu^c of ■gfjpr^elinqu^ offenses and- additional 

<• . '* . . A , - • * - * « ~ 

I* - * ■ * <tz^ - • - 
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delinquent Charges. The partial gamma coefficient between race and com- 
pletion status after controlling for annual income dropped slightly to -.15, 
while after ^controlling for priors the gamma was -^19 between race ana 
^ successful completion. Thus, in neither instance did the patterns dis- 

appear after controls were^ utilized, although in one instance they did 
diminish somewhat. It is clear that substantial additional Analysis is 
* necessary -before conclusions can be drawn about fchese relationships. 
Specifically, project characteristics and the unequal proportion of non- 
white referrals coming from a small number of projects could possibly be 
affecting these patterns. 

* <» 
titfle or no difference was^ revealed for age or sex of the offender and 
' * ... 

** the rate of successful completion. .Both the youngest and oldest 

offenders produced 89 percent successful completion rates, while males had 
a one percent greater* successful completion rate than females. 

These pattern* *taken in combination* suggest who ? the high and low-risk 
offenders might be fox a juvervire restitution program. The low- risk 
offenders tend to be white* average or higher family income youth with no 
♦ prior .of fenses who axe in school on a ^full-time basis and who have committed, 

~* t minor of mod'er/te -seriousness offenses. High-risk offenders have a high 

n^aber of priors, **are school dropouts, are non-white, low-income y^jth who 
have committed high seriousness offenses. While these characterizations are 
perhaps expected, they d^tftSggest some important program and policy implica- 
* "*tions.- Xt the individuai program level they suggest that project resources 
^ * r might be. utilized best when they are disproportionately targeted toward the 
high-risk offenders. The low-risk offenders' completion rates are so high- 
well o.ver 9Q_~pg:cent-j^\at because of a "ceiling effect" r any additional 
9 project efforts directed^ toward* these youth could potentially produce only 
G aftmall gain in the overall successful completion rate. High-risk offenders, 
*oft the other hand* haye a successful completion rate of about ten percent 

•". • - • . .// 
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less than the low-dsk youths therefore, project resources directed at 
.these high-risk youtV cou^l, potentially, yield greater benefit for youth. 

% victims, and programs). 

\ 

In a similar manner, these characterizations suggest that any assess- 
ments of program effectiveness must take into account, the distribution of 
high and low-risk offenders within a program and the amqunt of .resources 
^ available for these youth. Program resources could, however, depending on 
their type and quality, produce deleterious effects for these- of fenders. 
Labeling theorists night argue that youth who have minimal contact with the 
Courts fand these programs have a greater probability of completing their 

restitution orders successfully, others argue 'that additional program 

A" 

resources that^result in greater requirements for the youth could produce 

lower successful completion rates, while program resources that result in 

.additional assistance to the youth could produce higher rates of successful 
* "* „* * , 

completion of restitution orders. * - « 

• . v •' - 

Program C omponents and Successful Completion ' " * 

In order to examine the effect of additional restitution requirements 
on. successful completion rates vis-a-vis the effect of greater 5 project assis- 
tance, two .program characteristics will be probed- sol^sanction restitution 
and employment subsidies, m addition, we wijtl examine theimpact of 

different types of restitution and the effects of the size of restitution 
f 

% orders on successful completion rates. 

Forty-four projects in the restitution initiative have some sole 
sanction restitution plans in thqir caseload, an d 16 projects have over "\ 
10 percent of th«ir caseload with sole sanction restitution, according to 
the Management Information System data. Table 4 present* the successful 
completion rates by the program and restitution plan .variables we will 
examine in this section. The successful completion rates for three different^ 
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TABLE 4. SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION RATES 
BY PROGRAM AND RESTITUTION PLAN CHARACTERISTICS 



CHARACTERISTIC 



"PERCENT 
SUCCESSFUL 



PERCENT 
UNSUCCESSFUL 



Restitution* Order Requirements 

Sole Sanction Restitution 
Restitution and Probation 
Suspended Coisn^tinent 



a < .00 



ten 



Employment Subsidy 



Yes 

No 



lubs 



.03 
.09 



87 
89 



5 
13 
13 



13 
11 



100 
100 
-100 



too 

100 



NUMBER 
OF CASES 



939 
3,862 
282 



1,789 
4,070 



Percent of Earnings Subsidized 



O 
76- 

Total 



75% 
100% 



88 
92 

91 




100 
100 



93 
1,749 

1 , 842 



Type of Restitution 
Monetary* 

Unpaid Community Service 
Vic tin Service 

Monetary and Community 'Service ' 
Size of Monetary Restitution Order 

$1 - $41;. 

$42 - $9&, , 

$91 - fits- 

$166 - $-335 
$336 - $12,500 

a < .001 

Y ■ -.40 



89 
90 
98 
85 



95 
94 
89 
85 
76 



11 
10 
2 
15 



5 
6 
11 
15 
24 



100 
100 
100 
*100 



100 
100 
100 
100 



3,680 
2,577 
88 
<?06' 



866 
881 
£39 < 
760 
617 



$lz.e of Community Service Order 



1 - 
17 *- 
26 - 
41 - 



16. hrs. 
25 hrs. 
40 hrs. 
74 hrs. 



75- - 468 hrs. 

, \ a < .001 
Y * -«50 



97 
95 

85 
74 



3 
5 
9 
15 
26 



100 
100 
100 
1X30 
100 



673 

608> 

566 

468 

476 
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types of restitution order requirements — "conventional" resti:. v- 
probation, sole sanction restitution* and suspended commitment r t. n~ 
reveal a statistically significant difference between sole sancti »t 
tution and the other two types, while it displays no difference be 
restitution plus probation and suspended commitment restitution. T; 
j>ercent ( higher successful completion rate fox sole sanction youth is 
tively large, especially given the absolute Success rate of 95 percent 
these yofcth. 

Factors other than sole sanction restitution might, however, be pro- 
ducing these differences. Using the characterizations presented earlier, 
sole sanction cases might be^ low-risk youth, they might have fewer priors, 
less_serious* offenses, higher family incomes, and *so forth. Additional ana- 
lysis revfc<led^at least tentatively, tj^at this appears not to be the case. - % 
Sole sanction restitution was not V significantly related (at the"". 05 level) 
^to race, income, school status, or number of priors; it was, however, 
significantly related to offence i»toiiousne*ss. Coding* sole sanction resti- 
tution as a dic^hotomous variable (1 ■ sole sanction, 0 - no sole sanction), 

the gamma 1 coefficient between 'offense seriousness and sole 0 sanction rest^- * 

■> 

tution was .14. {The gamma between the dichotonvus sole sanction variable 
and successful completion was .40.) Controlling for offense seriousness * 
£id not, however, reduce the relationship between sole sanction restitution 
and successful completion, nor did -controlling fcr prior offenses. In each 

i the partial gamma- coefficient remained about ./TO. Additional* 
more extended analysis of sole sanction restitution and successful com-' 
pletion is clearly needod, but these preliminary results smuggest that sole , 

sanction restitution does generate higher successful completion rates.— 1 

* j * 

' Employment subsidies are aimed at assisting the you^h i n complying wi^h 
his or he*f-*^«?ti tution order. One hypo*.\esized effect of employment subsidies 
i» that the"/ should produce higher successful ^ompletiqp rates than non** 
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Subsidized restitution. Two measures of employment subsidy are included in 
Table 4. The first ,is the number of closed cases where subsidized employ- 
ment was indicated in the youth's initial restitution plan. 31 percent are 
subsidized and 69 percent arje not. The Successful completion rate for the 
subsid-Zed group is 8^ percent, while itfri*s 89 percent for the non-subsidized 
group, with these differences being statistically significant beyond the' 
.05 level. *• 

The second measure of 30b subsidy examines successful completions by 
the proportions of the youths' earnings which are subsidized. The differences 
are not statistically significant between the low percentage subsidies' and 
the high percentage subsidies' completion rates, however, the overall 

successful completion rates for these youth is 91 percent, or about three 

• r , • \ 

percent higher than the initiative-wide successful' completion rate. 

These two findings taken in conjunction suggest that the expectation^) f 

subsidized employment does not produce positive differences in successful 

completion rates, but the actual presence of a subsidy daps. Moreover, the 

amount of the job subsJLdy appears to have an effect upon the rate Of 

successful completion, high subsidy youth have successful completion rates 

about four percent higher than low subsidy youth, but*, due to the small 

number of low subsidy case's , the differences are not statistically signifi- 

\ 

cant at the .05 level. «x " 

Ajfother requirement of restitution orders, in addition to. the court 

actions discussed earlier (i.e., sole sanction, restitution plus probation, 

and suspended commitment), is the type and amount of* restitutief^he youth 

is ordered to complete. While three^ possible types of restitution are " ' » 

available — monetary restitution* unpaid cocuminity service, and direct ' 

victim service — only monetary restitution and unpaid community service 4 

(either singly or in* conjunction) are used, with any 'great frequency by 
' » i 

• f> 

projects in the initiative. The completion rates for these 'major *types of 
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restitution arc presented in Table 4. In general, monetary res tit io ~i 
unpaid community servicf^hfave similar completion rates, wh^le plan; i 
^combine monetary and community service restitution tend to have slf ^^_^ ^ 
lower completion xates. Direct victim service restitution plans are 
at a higher rate, although they comprise only abcut one percent %£ a_ ' 
completed cases so far in the initiative. « 

4 

The most likely explanation b£ the lower successful completion rate 
the combination restitution plans is that they tend to have larger resti - -- 
tion orders*. A typical combination plan will have an order for S171 in *" 
monetary restitution and 46 ho^rs of unpaid community service, while the 
typical single unpaid community service restitution plan will have about 
48 hours ordered and the typical single monetary restitution plan will have 
about 5250^ ordered.. Thus, the youth witff an , average combination restitu- 
tion plan is required to do about the same amount of community service as 
the youth with # a single community service plan, plus the combination-plan* 
youth is required to pay a significant amount of monetary restitution. 

This is supported by the finding that larger restitution orders appear 
>to result in lowgpr^ rates of successful completion (Table 4) . Youth with 
monetary restitution* orders of between SI. 00 and $41.00 had successful com- 
pletion rates 19 percent higher than youth with orders of $336 or more. 

For community service restitution orders the differences in completion rates 

♦ < 
for small and large orders were even greater than for monetary restitution, 

small community service orders had completion ratesvas much aS 23 percent 

higher than larger orders . 

• *" ' SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This report was intended to be a preliminary description and analysis 
of the current rate, the projected rate, and the correlates of successful 
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completion restitution requirements in the juvenile, restitution initiative. 
The findings can be summarized as foflows: 

1. The current rate of successful completion for. the initiative, after 
pro}>ect-ider t. Sled meligibles are removed* is 88.1 jpercent. Given the 
observed sta&.iit> of the successful completion rate over time, the data 
presented here suggest. that the final rate should also be about 88 percent. 
There is, howe/er, a possibi!it> that the rate will decline toward the end 
of the initiative as programs terminate and problem cases are closed out. 
Any decline is only weakly suggested by the current data. * 
% 2. The strongest background predictors of successful completion cur- 

rently appear to be school status, number of priors, offense seriousness, 
race-, and family income. Unrelated to successful completion were age and 
i^y^ot the offender. 

3. Two program components — sole sanction restitution and t&e provision 

■ ■ 

ot employment subsidies — were examined, and both were significantly related 
to successful completion. . v 

4. Completion rates for monetary restitution orders^ were not signifi- 
cantly different from community service orders; however, combined monetary 
.and community service orderslwere slightly lower than the single restitu- 
tion plans. Size of the restitution order was strongly related to successful 

completion: large orders had completion rates about 2b percent lower. than 

J* 

small orders. 
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9 ' f ABSTRACT 

( An analysis of in-program reoffending rates for more than 9,000 
juvenile offenders referred to 85 different restitution programs is 
reported in this, paper. The maDor findings are summarized be*ow. 

1. An estimated €.4 to 8.8 percent of the youths referred to the 
restitution projects reoffend during the time they fc are under the auspices 
of the projects. The average amount' of time spent in these programs 

is 6.-2 months. ' , * 

i * * 

2. Tfce likelihood of reoffending is higher for youths who had a ' 
\ - 

^ history of prior criminal acts' than for" first offenders. The proportion 

expected' to reoffend within six months of referral is .six percent for 
first offenders-, eight percent £or^youths ^:h one'prior o'ftens*e,, nine 
percent for thbWwith twofpriors, and 13, perjcentVfor'thoVe/ with* three * 
or^more prior offerees* A *» ' " " " ** ' * 

a . V Tfte l4keM5oo& of'r^Vendihg *s not related* to the seriousness 
•rof 9 Uie^ifcnvediate offense. ,^6uths committing the more serious offends* 

•* . . x * l n 4 % » *« • * < " 4 

t «**re* no more likely £o reoffend than those committing minor offense's. ' * * 

* « i c L v- ' * \. -V - / 

S -i*'** 1 analy^sis'of the rela^onship*betw f een'reo£fenses and the \ 



Sex, race, and age of the youths revealed only minor differences ana no 

differences substantial enough ojfccohsistent enough to warrant concern 

- * . 4 J 

m-^terms of program operation. • ^ 

* §. There" were some differences in the reoffense rates If vouths 

in different income categories with the persons' in the* lower meope 

groups reoffending at a rate of about eight to ten percent in, six months 
i • 
compared wi thereof fense rates of sever) to eight percent for persons in 

the higher income groups' ' • , 

6. Youths attending school on a regular basis are slightlj less 
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likely to- reoffend than those who are not in school., The six month reoffense 

* 1 • ' 

rate 'of the farmer is 7.5 percent compared with nine -percent of the 

- * . 

-latter group. p „{ ^ i 

7. ^Comparisons of the reoffense rates for youths under three different 

types of sanctions from the juvenile' court were undertaken. Juveniles 

for whom restitution was the sole sanction reoffended at # a rate of 5.7 

percent in six'Tnonths; those with restitution plus probation as the 

disposition reoffended at a rate of 8.1 percent in six months, and those 

with restitution and suspended commitments reoffended at an even higher 

rate — 13 . 2 percent in six months. This relationship could be due to the > / 

fact that youth| with suspended commitments tend to be more serious offenders 

than- those who are on sole sanction restitution, , Even though controls t . < 

for prior offenses did no£ dimmish trie observed relationship, more 

analysis should be undertaken, before drawing any definitive ^conclusion 

c * j * • • ^ ;\ ' - 

about the relationship between -reoffending and the juvenile "court ^ ^ 

disposition. ^ *^ - . 
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* INTRODUCTION < , 

This paper contains preliminary information about the frequency and 

type of offenses committed by juveniles who were participating in a 

restitution program for juvenile of fenders *at the time the offense 

was committed. The analysis includes an examination of tije reoffense 

patterns, control ling for time at risk/ for more tha^n 9', 00(3 juvenile 

offenders referred to restitution prqgrams funded by # the Office of 

Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJD?) . • * 

. The first grants for the juvenile restitution programs were issued 

•HE 

in September, 1978, and most of the 86 projects were operative 'by 

* * 2 . » t 

mid-1979. Referrals to these programs between January, 1979 and April, 

1980 are included in this analysis. The speci'fic objectives of this 

» 4 *■ 

- •* . • * 
v report are: * * r*_ - 

1. To describe tne reoffense rate of juveniles in, the" restitution 

+ * 

projects and to. estimate the eventual proportion of referrals whc can be 

* • 1 

expected- to reoffend while in . the restitution projects? 



bility of reoff^ndir 



2. To estimate the probability of reoffending for groups^or 
individuals whd have been m the project for different lengths of time; 
and, 

3. To determine -whether differences in the characteristics # of 
juvenile of renders are relat^c to differences in the probability of 
reoffending wmle under the auspices of the restitution projects. 

One of the major goals of the,, federal initiative Was to encourage 
local juvenile courts to use court ordered restitution anc/or Community 
service as dispositional alternatives for the more serious offenders 
in the community and, thereby, to reduce the incarceration rates for 
thes6 youngsters.^ Among the many issues raised by the inclusion of 



t • •■• • • • , • ' 
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• J* serious offenders,' ?.n the target population was whether serious o£fenders 
^" "would reoffend at an'iinacCeptably high rate, thereby damaging the 

i . • ' • • " 

' credibility. ox" tlxe. .restitution projects. For this reason, one of the 
• / " * > * • . * * ' * 

' * pur^ses th'e report will be to compare the reoffense pattern^ of serious 

juvehile offenders with less serious offenders in order to 'determine 

whether differences in seriousness are associated with differences in the 

reoffending rates. • ( ^ 

Other characteristics of juvenile of fenders— age, genderTrace,* * 

*f 

family income, and so on — will be examined in relation to the probability 

' ' • 

of reoffending in. order to describe the characteristics of* youths who'- 

are most (and least) likely tp reoffend. A final portion of the report 

' - ' " t 

includes a very preliminary assessment of the relalionship between the 

„ degree of court control over the' juvenile and the reoffense rate! ' In 

this Qialy sis, comparisons will be made among three groups; 1) tfhose 

ordered to pay restitution who. also were placed on suspended commitment, 

. i 

21 those ordered to pay restitution who are on normal probation, and 
3) those ordered? to pay restitution as a sole sanction. . - c 

This study differs in several significant ways from most other * 
research and evaluation reports on delinquency programs^JFirst, the 
report does not include a comparison of the ef f ectiveness tff restitution 
programs with nonrestitution alternatives but, instead, examines one 
indicate]: of the effectiveness of restitution—reof f ense rates — for • 
several subgroups of juveniles under several different .program 'conditions. 4 

Second, the measure of program effectiveness used- here is^ ln-program • 



reoffending rather than the ,more familiar pofet-release measures of 
recidivism, * *" ' , 

Q Third, the evaluation report has been .prepared approximately midway 



1*' 
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through the restitution initiative ratJ^r than* aft^r the conclusion of 

the program. This approach has many advantages i*n the* sense of providing 

timely information to^-program managers but- it permits only a short follow^ 

up period' and .the findings must be viewed as. preliminary and te«£ative 

* . * * . * t • ' , • » 1 * \ ' ' ' 

rather than final. ' *' - * * % • 

The somewhat unusual aspects of the evaluation present a number of 

complex conceptual and methodological issues that will be dealt with in 

the next two sections of the paper. Following* a discussion of these * 

issues, the^overail in-program reoffense nate.for the initiative will \ 

be presented. The fourth section contains the reoffense rates, controlling. 

for time at risk, of various subgroups in the initiative. »* 
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IN-PKOGRAM REOFFENDING AS A MEASURE OF PROJECT PERFORMANCE 

^ It is generally acknowledged that the primary purpose of evaluation 
•research is to produce knowledge which can be. used to guide policy 
decisions and it is equally well recognized that many evaluations — 
including botfr "outcome" and "process" a#>roaches — fall shor^ of this 
goal. 

Outcome evaluations, such as those that focus exclusively on p long- 
• «. - 

term recidivism rates, have been criticized on the grounds that they dc^ 

not produce usefoj information during tne time when most of the critical 

programmatic de'c^ions are being* made.' In addition, some have argued 

that treatment effects may wear off as more time elapses during the 
* 

follow-up period and the* impact of the program will be underestimated. 5 

Another criticism of evaluations that focus exclusively on longer-term 

recidivism rates is that the linkage mechanisms between treatment and 

recidivism are § not examined. It is risky and perhaps invalid to 
t 

attribute responsibility for client recidivism (or the lack of it) to 
treatment programs without an understanding of 'the linkage between 
treatment, client attitudes and behaviors while _in the project,, and later 
client behavior. 

Prpcess* evaluations thart are limited to descriptions of project 
operation and/or to quantitative data on activity Revels (such as the 
number of clients) also^can be criticized as irrelevant to most kinds of 

s e • 

policy decisions other than those having to do with the competence of 
project managers. In particular, these kinds of process evaluations 
are not useful for diagnosing the appropriateness of various project 
components pr for analyzing the effects of treatment on different kinds 
of clients. * . , * 
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« No effort Willi be made here to argue that studies of in-program 

reoffending should replace either the' longer-term follow-up studies of 

client recidivism or the more descriptive 'approaches to process evaluation. 

We vft.ll argue, however, that there are substantial' payoffs from stJdies 

of in-progr^am reoffending and that these kinds of studies should become 
» 

a standard part of the evaluation model for delinquency prevention 
V • v 1 

programs. * * , 



Value of ,In-?rogram Reof f ense 



Studies 



One of the most obvious advantages o'f using in-program reoffending, 

rather than post-release recidivism? as ,a measure of project performance 

is that data on m-program reoffending are availably shortly after 

* 

program start-up and analysis can proceed in time tb be of Value in 

shaping project 'operations. Analysis of the probability of reoffending 

for various subgroups of juveniles , t for example, should provide program 

managers with a useful diagnostic tool* By identifying subgroups with 

special needs and with higher than normal likelihood of reoffending, 

program personnel can target their resources and efforts* more intensely ^ 

* on the high risk youths. Analysis of the relationship between program 
» " * « 

components or operating procedures and the risk of reoffending can point 
'* to needed modifications and/or* to wavs of reallocatina resources in- order 

9 * 

• to reduce the *reof fense ra%e. ^ " , N 

^Treatment programs generally are viewed as more directly accountable 
for youths currently under their supervision than for youths who have 
already passed through the program. Thus, m-crogram failure rates 
should be monitored carefully and cbntinuallv m orper to serve as an 

r ' ' «*"" • 

early warning device. Programs with unacceptahly high reof fense rates can 
be modified or abandoned. f 
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' » * 

It should be* emphasized that in-program reoffending alone is not 
a sufficient device 'for assessing program performance and^jmpact. Rather, 
it is one of several measures of program performance that should be 
^analyzed on its own merits. , , * . . j 

The»v V alue x>f studying in-program reoffending would be greatly 

r 

enhanced if 1) all delinquency prevention programs measured' reoffending 
*and did^o in a manner that permits comparison across programs, and 
2) studies relating in-program reoffending to longer-term recidivism 

o » 

rates were undertaken. * 

* I The first poin£ above ls^not dimply. wishful thinking, although 

difficulties inherent in achieving* comparability are considerable. \ 

Process evaluations often are limited to Qualitative examination* of 
V 

program components and/or quantitative analysis of activity levels on 

*the grounds that the project does not have t)je resources to engage in » 

long- ternf follow-up. Data on in-program reoffending (and other similar '* 

types of*short-term 'performance measures) are not expensive to'collect 

, • * v * 

^ and do not^require a long-term commitment. , 

y. Tne second point mentioned above— the rieefi for studies linking 

in-program Reoffending to longer-term performance measures— is 'important \ 

in order to give the proper amouftt of 'weight' to the results from studies . 

utilizing in-program reoffending or other kinds of shcrt-terir measures, * 

♦ ' " " * - s ' * • 

If in-program reoffending is highly predictive of long-term recidivism 

^ ' •* " ' » *« 

rates, then considerable weight could be given "So-the-results from an 

t *' . ' 

% evaluation report produced during the life of the' project. As noteji 
previously , a common criticism of evaluation' research is that the results 
axe^not known at the time they a^e needed for shaping project operations/ 
It seems imperative that^ evaluators seek aethcS^to shorten the amount of 
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v. tine that elapses between program start-up an J. the first reports of pre- 

* , • . * 

liminary results from the evaluation. Analysis of inrpsogram xeoffense 

rates is one step in that direction • * 
t ' • • ' * 

, Previous Studies of Reoffending 

There has been ^Little reported analysis ot m-program reoffending l t ^ 

* ■ 
.in community treatment or delinquency prevention evaluations. When in- ^> 

« 

program recidivism rates are reported, $it often, is pnl} parenthetically , 

and the important issues surrounding measurement and interpretation* of 

the rates are trefted in a cursory manner. In-program reoffending does 

* 

» not appear to have been used very often as a ^measure of program perfor- 
mance* nor as a linkage variable between treatment program characteristics 
and 'future recidivism.^ v . 

°It has^not been possible to find reports of the reoffending rates 

• ♦ • f 

in other ^delinquency programs that could be used^ tfo establish a standard 

of compariso"h or benchmark for assessing the in-progr,ai£ reoffending 

rate ©f the juvenile restitution programs. A study by /Pond (1970), 

* •' , » # 

fdr example, reports a reoffense rate .of 75 percent over the course <jf» 

15 months of project involvement whereas a* study by Empey and Erickson* 
* * /» 

(1974) reports a <reoffense ' ra^e of '48 percent for a program -that had an 

'** « * * * * * 

average length of follow-up of aboujf* 12 weeks.. The considerable 1 

va?iatio*n not only in the reoffense rate, but in the lencth of fctlpv-up 

is,, alone, reason to forego attempting tc compare tnese programs with* 

* " • 0 * k 

restitution. In addition , and perhaps even more important, the character- 

.• ' . " \ • 

istics of youths involved in other programs and the methods of assessing 
r v o < ■ % ' ■ v • 

in-pro%ram reoffending- vary so grlatly as to make all comparisons across 
* -» * 

„ programs meaningless at this time. Community treatment programs for • 

juveniles Siffer in terms of the seriousness of of fender s,the length 

• ... >. 



/ 



' % f 

of exposure to treatment, the intensity of 1 supervision, and s/ onf ( 

Data on failure rates will vary depefn&ing on the way reo/fendmg 
is measured, £he selection of control yanables to adjust for differences 
t , when comparing subgroups within programs, £fce method of dealing with, 
j program dropouts, and, for programs still in -orogress, the method of 
1 ' dealang^ith cases not;*yet terminated from treatment. ✓ 

D*ta and Measurement Issues „ ✓ - . > 
1 * t Y . 

Reoffense data for this paper are 1 taken f row management information * 

system (MIS) forms completed for* each* youth by restitution project staff' 

1 ' • "» ' ' ' 6 ' ., ■ 

4 at the time a youth is terminated from -a restitution project. These 

0 ' V 

« ' . f&E^ j^e forwarded to IPA on a regular basis far editing, -processing, 

' .> r>- ■ ' , " » 

^ ^ and analysis* .TheYreoffense variable is derived v from 'an item which asks 

whethe* the youth had any new juvenile court contacts prince program 

.— intake for a new offense, and, if so, for what offense. < If a youth had 

? more t^an' one re%ontact^ i&n extremely rare event) or tf the recontact 

* **-*'*.■ 

* i<s jart of « multiple charge^ the most serious offense is coded. 

\* ' v . ♦ 

^ • Psobafion viola tioits,W.ic\ constitute about five percent of the 

. recontacts, were-pdiinted as reoffenses. _Although their inclusion is 

debatable, generally is be_ieved that new ofrCTftfes are a common reason 
. ' \ . ^» ' . » 

for the probation officer to return the^ case to court as a prbbat^r* 



violation. ^Furthermore, inclusion o*£ these •offenses" is a conservative 



1 - 



approach because it produces^ slightly higher? reoffense rate. * 

The us^of court .recontact as 'a measure of in-prog nam reoffending* 
raises severa,l concerns. In raaVuring reoffensea, the*eari£ a wide * % 
range cfcf opt&ons and studies have varied- from those using self resort 

- <5r \ A ~. '•' • - 7 .v / "* 

data to those vuking incarceration for a ndw offense. Whi^ the measure 
use$' in a particular study should depend u^on the. research cuestions 

' \\ \ • ' * \ ^* 

.-I j . 10 ( . 
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* being asked, it is ^ei^erally recognized that the closer the researcher 
can get to a measure of the actual delinquent behavior, the better the 

ft 

measurement will'be. In the absence of self report data from all 85 

restitution sites and given the practical restraints 'on obtaining police 

arrest information since the projects ge,n|rally -do not have access to 

4 police records, court? cgntact data seemed to afford the least contamination. 

One ma^or source of error in the use of court contact data- is in 

making comparisons across pro3ects . There may be a great deal of 

variation among 3urisdictions in standards for re-referral to the court ^ 

for aS offense or probation ^violation. And, projects rcay vary in the ' 
I 

extent of knowledge they have about new contacts with the court. Thus, 
cross-site comparisons ^should be made with great caution and are not 
presented in this report. 

* Neither the number of multiple recontacts nor the seriousness of 
„ recontacts are included as part of the dependent variable m the analysis. 
Number o* contacts adds texture and power to .croup comparisons , but it is \ 
not as relevant in the restitution initiative because one reoffense 
^ * generally is grounds for termination fro* initiative oro^ects. Seriousness 

^ • of return offenses is not incorporated into. the dependent variable due 

* . 8 

to the measurement and methodological problems involved. 
' . . • Two additional measurement.*issues pertain to the procedures for 

handling cases that have not vet closed and ^he method of dealinc^witr ^ 
* * p rograro dropouts. * Those reof fenders whose cases have not ^t closed are, 

of course, generally unknown to' us at this" fuse. The estimation procedures 

* explained in the next section, are Jbased on the expected probability o5 
-eoffendtng.and the expeoted probability that a case will'be "at risk" 
(i.e\ open, rather than closed, for each of -.any time lags beyond referral 
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aate). This technique, permits us to use cases, that have closed for 
estimates of the expected reoffending rates of the open cases. As 
oenti'ced before, cases generally are 'closed~whenever a new offense occurs. 
THus, there is no lengthy time .lag between reoffending and case closure 
ti^at c6uld confound the analysis. 

Lerman (Isrfb), Empey and Ericksort (1974), and others have criticized" 
some research on reoffense rates because of an exclusion of cases that did 
not complete the treatment. Exclusion of these cases is generally believed 
to bias the reoffense rates so that they favor the ptogra*, being evaluated. 
In the restitution initiative, alL cases that are referred to the program 
either are open (active) cases, or are closed cases. Program "dropouts" ' 
are in the latter category and are included in the analysis. 

A crucial problem in , interpreting in-program recontact rates centers 
on the methods (if any)^ used to control for variation in exposure to 
treatment or "tiae at risk." Some studies report, i^-program reoffense 
rates with no apparent^ attempt to account for differences in §.sk time,.? 
Others ad 3 ust the mean delinquency scores for prison groups depending 
on average, time at risk for the group, and still other Sadies have used 
a total group estimate based on the number of offenses per group divided 

by the total time of exposure of each group to treatment. 10 Because 

. ** 

of the centrality of this issue >n providing proper measurement and 
interpretation to reoffense rates.'it will be discussed extensively i' n " 
the next section, * 
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ALTERNATIVE METHODS FOR ANALYZING REOFFENSE DATA 

« Certain characteristics of the reoffense data fro:r the restitution 
I 

pro3ects make the analysis of reoffending a relatively ronr-ax procedure. 

In particular /the referrals to the projects^are observe- , tracked) only 

until the case is closed and case closures occur at variah.c lengths of 

time beyond referral. Some cases close within one month t-i zefcrral and, 

therefore, are tracked for only one month. Youths whose cases .ose 

* * • 

within the first month'have only one mqnth of "tjfine at r:^sk." *Some qases 
close two *months after referral, some three, and so on. "A small proportion 
of the cases are stiH open after 15 months beyond £he referral >date.- The 
^econd problem is that this analysis is being conducted before, all the ^ 
cases have closed' Referrals * from January, 1979 through April, 1980 are 
included in the analysis. Thus, the length of follow-up varies on the 
. open cases, as well as tbe closed ones. (More information on referrals, 
closures, arid tracking time is in Appendix A.) r 

Total Group Reoffense Rates j „ 

One of "the purposes of the analysis is to describe the in-program 
reoffending rate for the 'total group of juveniles referred to restitution 
projects, but there are seruous^problemq in obtaining unbiased estimates 



lema 
lor 't' 



a$ the total group 'reoffense rate prior 'to the time whgri all, cases have 
closed. For example, the ^.n-prograir reoffending rate could be calculated 
by dividing .the total number., of youths who have reoffended by the ( total 
number of referrals to the programs. For the restitution initiative 
there have been 9,255 referrals from January, 1979 through April, 1980 
and 504 of them had reoffended by the end of Apr^l, 198Q. This is a 
M reoffense rate" of 5.5 percent. 

< 

*13 \ 
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* • 

Although commonly usedpthis calculation i*s highly inappropriate m 
for the restitution initiative. All cases have not yet closed and this 
measure of reoffending does not take "time at risk" into consideration. 
If the reoffense rate for the initiative were calculated this way, it 
would 'increase^from'-one month to the next simply because more Souths 
h|jp been "at risk" for a longer period of time in each subsequent month.* 
The total amount of person-days of risk time increases each month, as do 
the number of offenses, even when the number of individuals remains 
constant*. Unless the amount of time at risk is taken into consideration, 
the in-program reoffense rate will be underestimated Out ft. all cases 
actually have been closed by ,the projects included in the mititative. 

Another procedure is to consider only the cases that actually have 
'closed and to calculate the reoffense rate as the proportion of all 
closed cases which were closed with a subsequent referral to the luvenile 
court. In the^ current data, there have been 5D4 offenses committed by' 
the 5,202 juveniles whose cases have been closed— a Reoffense rate of 9.7 
percent. This procedure also will yield biases and unstable estimates 
of the reoffense' rate until all cases actually have been closed by the 
programs because of the fact that a reoffense usually is sufficient 
cause to justify closing a case prior to its normal termination time.* 
Thus* the proportion of closed cases that close because of a reoffense. 

ill- be too«high, Especially for recent referral months which have had 
jvery short follow-up periods. * ' * 

9 „ 

In addition to these kinds of problems, a calculation that does not 

take time at risk into consideration will not generate useful data for 

<• 

comparing the restitution initiative to other programs which have different 
average ampunts of time under program jurisdiction*. And, comparisons 

* « 

- ^ 14 
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Vithin the restitution initiative of individuals or groups will oe 
' °* . ' 

meaningless unless the'- amount of tine at risk is the sane fcr the persons 

r 1 y " \ 

or groups that are, being compared. It is known, for example, that serious 

• • • . • y . . 

offenders tend to spend more 'time in restitution projects than do the 

less serious offenders. , Tnus, the serious offenders have had more 

opportunity to reoffend and comparisons of their reoffense rates w*th 

those of less serious offenders are not interpretat/le unless time at 

risk ftas been controlled or held constant in some manner. Similarly, 

comparisons of the reoffense rate of • the restitution initiative uitn other 

OJJDP programs is "not appropriate unless the other programs have the 
/ ' • * <* , 

same average amount of time in the program as do restitution referrals or 

*■ 

unless time at risk is controlled in the ^analysis* of the data. 

■ • u 

* i* 
An ahalogy to these kinds of problems can be found at the individual 

V i 

level when the analysis treats reoffending as a dichotomous vananle,, 

wi tff each individual receiving a score' either of zero (nonoffender, for 

example) or one (offender) . When the individuals have not been at risk 

for the same ^amounts of time, the dichotomous scoring system has serious 

deficiencies, A score of zero (nonoffender), for example, might be given 

to all^nonof fenders , including those who were observed for Che month and 

those who were tracked for 12 or 15 or even 24 months. Clearly , 'youths 

0 % 

who ve^re at risk *or 24 months and did not reoffend should be considered 
A to have "done better" than youths who were at risk for only one month 
and did not reoffend. Similarly, juveniles who reoffend the first day 

should not be considered equivalent to juveniles who reoffend after 24 

* • * 11 
months of crime-free time, 

There are several different techniques that can be used to cQntrcl 

for differences in time at nsJc but the fundamental task is to identify 
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the probability of reoffenses occurring within one mtfnth, two months, i 

three months, and so on. For example, suppose the researcher established , 

that the probability of reoffending was .10 for juveniles who were at « 

♦ 

* risk for six months and was .15 for juveniles who were at risk for nine 

months. A project with an average time at risk of six months and a 

reoffense rate of .10 would be equivalent to" another project with an 

average time at risk of nine months and a reoffense rate of .15. It is 

the establishment of these types of equivalencies that would permit 

comparison of projects, or groups within projects, when differences exist 

in the amount of time at risk. 

If suitable estimates of the probability of reoffending, per unit 

of tune, can be developed, these could be used to adjust individual-level 

Reoffense scores a,s a function of the amount of time the youth* was at 

risk. And, if such estimates were available, it would be" possible to 

predict the proportion of. the referrals expected to 'reoffend while m the 

restitution projects simply by combining information oiv the probability 

of reoffending within one month, two months, three months, and scJ forth 

with estimates of the probability that the case will be a-v risk for one 

month, two months, three months, and so on. 

t Several of the techniques that could be used to develop estimates of 

the probability of reoffending, as a function of time, are discussed below. 

» * * 

Cumulative FroSability of Reoffending 

» * i * 

One procedure that could be used to estimate the extent of m-program 

reoffending, per unit of time, is an elaboration of the methodology 

Berecochea (1972) called "survival cohort" analysis. This technique is 

similar to the one/ used *by Witte and Schmidt (1979). 

The data in/rable 1 show the probability «of reoffending during each 

16 ^ ' 
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TABLE 1. CUMULATIVE PROBABILITY OF REOFFENDING 



Months 
, Beyond 
Referral 



Number 
of Cases 
a\ Rask 
in fc 



Number of 
Offenses 
Committed 
in t 



Reoffense 
Rate 
for t " 

' (P m } 
m 



Cumulative 
Probability of 
Reoffending 

(p t ) 



< 1 


9,255 




71 




.77 


(1.53) 


.77 


1-2 


8,156 




• 105 


1 


.29 




2.06 


2-3 


6,473 




- 94 


1 


.45 


* 


3.51* 


3-4 ' 


4,931' 




86 


!i 


.74 




5.25 


4-5 


3,572 




40 


! l 


.12 




6.37 


T>-6 


2,713 




47 


I - 

I l 


73 




8.10 


6-7 


1,988 


« 


24 


\ - 


21 




9.31 


7-8 


1,441 




• ' 9 


62 




9.93 


8t9 


1;078 • 




15 


A 1.39 




i 

11.32 


9-10 
















799 




4 


'\ 


A 




11.82 


10-11 < 


594 




3. ^ 
I 


ij 

\\ 


50, 




12.32 


11-12 


415 




3 . 


'\ 


72 




13.04 


12-13 


214' 




. 2< 


A 


S3 




^ 13.97 


13-14 


' J 120 ' 




1 




83 




14.80 


14-15 


. * 42 




0 




00 




14.80 


15-16 


23 




g 


• < * 


ftpo 




14.80 


Totals 


37,186 




504, 






let— 





2 The number of ( cases at risk during each time- unlit is tAe number of open 
t cases. The first time unit encompasses on^y two\\ weeks. The reoffense ^ 
rate, P m , is interpreted as the probability of reoffending, in a particular 
time unit such as during month 12-13. The, cumulative 'probability of 
reoffending, P t , is interpreted as the probability o4 having reoffended 
at any time from referral to a particular time unit. * 
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month beyond* the month of ^referral for 3;uveniles in the restitution 

initiative. • The, first column shows time lag since referral. In the 

second column of Table 1 are the number of 3uveniles actually at risk 

during 'the month shown in the row. The number of offenses committed by 

the' juveniles during each month is shown in the third column. The ^ 

probability of reoffending during each month (P ) is shown in the fourth 
> .n 

'column and is calculated by dividing the- number of offenses by the number 
of » juveniles "at risk" during each time lag: 



k 

_ m 
P » 



* a M „ Where: P^ * Probability of reoffending during 

the, time unit m (such as month 
one or month six) 



^ m = Number of offenses committed during 
the»time unit m 

\ . , N^ « Number of juveniles "at risk" during 

the time unit m 

The probability of reoffending begins at less than o^e -percent for * 
the two week time period }ust beyond referral. When corrected to 4 
monthly rate, this is 1.53 percent. The probability of reoffending, per 
month, follows a relatively uneven pattern between one and 1.75 percent 
per month until about nine months after referral at which time it seems 
to drop rather substantially only 'to rise again (to ,.93) at the twelfth 
month. The figures for later months are, of course, based on considerably 
fewer cases than in the early months. Furthermore, the cases were those 
referred to the restitution pro3ects in early 1979 at a time when not all 

of the projects were operative. Thus, part of the^ apparent unevenness in 

r 

the cat a is "nop.se" produced by the nature of the- initiative and the 
inherent problems in ccllectmg these kinds of data from the pro3ects. 

In the last column of Table 1 the cumulative proportion of 3uvenil^s 



0 4 ' ? . 

reoffending "is shown. Thes # e figures show the proportion of juveniles 
who would be expected tt> have reoffended by each succeeding time lag if 
all cases *had been at risk through that tine lag. The cumulative figure 
a^Lso represents the probability of reoffending for any particular Juvenile 
if his 'or her case remains open. for that length of time. For example,, 
the estimated probability of reoffending for cases that are open for three 
months is .035: the estimate climbs to .0931 f or ^>ases open through the 
sixth month beyond referral and to almost .15 for cases open 13 to 16 

4 

months beyond referral. Tfce estimated probability of reoffending for 
juveniles whose cases have been open for varying lengths of time can be 
expressed as follows: ' 



m - ' 

P m Z p . Where: P = The estimated probability of 

t j>i 5 reoffending if ,v at risk" for 0*to t 

amount time (such as one month, 
9 two months, 15 months) 



p__ = The estimated probability of 
reoffending in 
month 15, etc. 



ni * reoffending in month, one, month two, 



The estimated proportion expected to reoffend by each ^time lag *is 
t « 
graphed in* Figure 1. ^ 

The Stollmack- Harris Model* * - * * 
' " \ «** 

Anotner method for estimating the prooaoilit} of reoffending — per 

unit of time— has beer, developed. b> Stollmack and Harris (1974) : Their 
model draws upon failure-rate analysis from opdt^tiorre research and is 
expressed in the following form: 1 « N » 

. *\ - ' ' 

p « l - e * at Where: P « Probability of failure during the 

t time interval 0 to t 

a ■ The failure rate 

« • . : 

t «= dumber of months at risk. 



piconn .1. CHMUIAHIVK PROPORTION REOFFENDING 



Proportion 
R<*or fend iiui/ 



2 r > 




« V * » 1 ' m • 



A.* 



,1 



10 



n > .u 



13 



14 



15. 



MonUis 
At rtiuk 
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The value of a is calculated by summing the offenses and tnen 

dividing by th£ total number of days at risks (or months, years', cr othe 

time unit). The time at risk actually is* the number of "person days" 

(or "person years"). For example, one juvenile who is in a restitution 

ft* 

pro^ec^ 'tor 365 days contributes 365 days "at risk" to the total. In a 
similar way, 365 juveniles, each of whom spent only t one day in a 
restitution project, contribute 365 days at risk to the to.tal." An 
estimated yeariy req£fense rate can be calculated utilizing 'cases that 
have been tracked for only &ne day or one month. The formula for 
calculating a is: * m ' * 

k . / 



9 l ♦ K a 



- a = v The failure rate 

k = Number of ^offenses in the group 

N~ *• Number of "person days" between 

referral and failure fqr those who 
' . fail 



N^ a Number of "person days" between 



referral and follow-up for those 
who have not filled + * 



The figures needed to" calculate reoffense rates using the Stollmack 
Harris procedures are shown in Table 2. The last column of the Table 
shows the estimated probablifi.it> of failure at each time lag" beyond * 

referral) for cases that were "at risk" up tc eacr. particular tme lac. 

« 6 fc 

For cases tnat were at risk for /less thar. one month (rov. one) , tne 

probability of failure is less than one, percent (.68 percent); the 

' ' < m 

# probability of failure for cases remaining open for two months is *1\ 35' 
*v «■* r 

percent. For cases that remain open through the sixth month, the 

' 

^probability of failure is estimated to be 7.&£^percent and rises to* 4 



a£out 15 oercent for cases open a full year- * 
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TABLE 2, 


. *■ 
STOLLTttOC-KARRIS REOFFENSE RATE FOR ALL REFERRALS 1 




Months 
Beyond ** 
.Referral* 


Nvober of 

*t Each- Lag 
* » 


CuauLttxve 
Nuaber of 
Offenses 


Cusulet lve 
Nucber of Risk T;ne 


Failure 

p.»* fr>\ 


Probability 
of Faifttoe 

t 


t 

* * 






t 


r 




< 1 


71 


f w 


9.255 4,62,7 


(.0153) 


.68 


\-\ 




176 J 


fi 156 i? 


( 01^36) 






^94 


270 


6.473 19.256 


(.0140) 


2 > 67 




* * 86 


' 356 


4,931 ' 24 .187 


(.0147) 


3 96 


«-5 


40 


' . ? 96 


%».572 27.759 


(.0143) 


£,28 


5-6 


47 


443 , ' 


2.71^ » 30.472 


(.0145) 


6.55 


6-7 ° 
* 


• 24 


467 


1.988' 32.460 


(.0144) 


7.81 


7-a 


9 

i 


476 


1,441 33,901 


J 0*140) 


9.05 


6-9 


15 


491 


1.078 34,979 


. (.0140) 




• *9-10 
10-1X 


* 4 

3 . 


495 
498 | 


* 799 35.778 
594. 36,372 


-1 '* 
(.0138) - 

( .01 37) 


* * 

11,48 
12.68 


11-12 


3 


501* 


415 t 36.787 
214 v 37.001 


(.0136) • 




12-13 


2 


503 


(.0136) 


i's'oi' 


' 13-14 


f 


* 504 


120 27.121 


(.0136) 


16.15 ( 


«-15 




504 


42 „ 37.163 


(.0136) ' 


17.28 


^ 15-16 


0 ^_ 504 


23 37,186 


(.0136) 


18.40 


Totalt 




504 


37.186 


. 0136 






a ■ .0136 











The Stollnack-Harris failure rate (i.e.. the val.ie of a) is talculated by dividing the 
cumulative nuaber of reo'fenses by the cumulative ti»e""at risfc. utilising all of the 
available data. In the Table. the month 0 lag beyond referral is calculated as .5 of 
a no nth. / 



In this cosWi are the esti&at'es of the failure rate a utilising or.l\ the data 
available aflbhe tine lag -shown in each row. For example, using only the data 
available at 'the end of the nonth in v.hich the cases were referred (^onth of, the 
estinatod failure j«8te is .0153. Using only the cata available at three months 
b«yond referral Jsonth 3). the estimated failure rete is .0147. After the full 
follow-up. the estimated failure rate is .0136. 
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The chief criticism of this technique for estimating reoffense 

probabilities is that the method assumes the probability of failure is 
t 

the same during the first month beyond referral as it is for the second, 
third, fouirth,, and all subsequent months". If this assumption is correct, 
^ then* all individuals "eventually will fail if one forecasts far enough 
into the^future. Stollmack and Harris point out that there are ways - of 
testing whether the assumption of ( a constant failure rate^is appropriate 
for the data and there are a number of techniques whicfi couJLd be used to 

decrease* the failure rate a as a function of time, if it were* necessary * 

* • 
to- do so. « * 

\ 

The Maltz-McCleary Model ^ . 

Maltz and McCleary (1977) developed a model for the analysis of 

* ' • ' - J 

recidivism data which does not assume that all individuals eventually 
will fail. Their model contains two parameters to be estimated from 
the datar: £ which i§'the estimat\d proportion of all referrals who 
ultimately wil^ reoffend and ja which* is a parameter expressing the speed 
of failure. The formula .is: * $ 



3% -at r 

\ P t « r(l-e ) P = Probability of failure during the , m 

time interval 0 to t 

r - Proportion of individuals who 
. . ^ultimate!'/ will fail - • 

5 a = Tjie speed of failure * • 



' In contrast to the Stollmack-Harris aoDroach, the estimation 

% 

procedures for a and r are hot simple and the resulting values do not' 

i - • 
have a straightforward substantive interpretation. ?he formulae for a 

* * ^ \ 
and r are: * 
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(au) - (e , - ly ■ t / u r Where: u » The' maximum foilow-up. time 

k'«,The total number of 
/ "failures* » 

\. 

y , * - , — t ■ The^ average time to , 

- failure for those who fail 
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As in the ^Stollmack-Harris model, the parameter a governs the height 

of the curve but it is not interpretable as the probability that a juveniOLe 

• » \ <*• 

v 1 * 1 

will rtoffend within a designated ti»e unit (such as, "from referral to 

thrde\pbntihs) . Rather, the Value of a reflects^ the pj»bability that a 

% juvenile who reoffends will do so within a particular^Ime unit. The r 

Stollmack-Harris model also has one ot^er important advantage over 'the 

Jtolt2-McClearV approach: *he< latter requires the, same # amount of follow-up " 
V « > . * 

_time for all cases in the analysis' whereas StoiBirack-Harris utilize all 

the cases, regardless^of how shoAfc or long "the,, follow-up has-been. 

The Maltz-McClearV model has' been, used ,£0 generate estimated reof fense^ 

probabilities for juvenile); in,the re station initiative and the results 

are shown in Table 3. y ' \ . * * 

/The total time between referral and # reof f eneej, for those' who fail, „ 

^•l, 444,5 months. Tl^g average time^o^faijure (5/ is 1,444.5 d^vifle^ 

bV 504 'offenders which equals .2. £7 months." ThVy&lue of & dumber of 

offenses) has* to b^estimated from the <aw data becauseCof the* fact that ' 

tfce Maltz-Mc£2^ary technique requires thatVall cases" be tracked for the, - 

sa!ne length of time*- a , Situation which does^not exist* with* these jdftta. { 

However/ the raw data £rom' the restitut£c$rf initiative can be used to 

i v r ''•/. 'V- . , 

generate the j^rjobability' of t reof fending" at each particular time-lag 
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TABLE 3. 


MALTZ-HcClEARY ESTIMATES- OP REOFFENDING 1 














/ ^ 






• 


1 

Month 
Beyond 
Referral 


Nusber of 
Offenses 


Tioe to 
Reoffend 


Rtoffense 
Rate (P t ) 








,5 


i ( 

9 

71 


35.5 


% 

4 

2.31 








1 


105 


105 


4.26 








2 


94 


a 88 


7.31 


J 






5 


86 


258 


9.48 » r(l 


-at 
-e) 






4 4 

5 


40 
47 


160 
235 


11.03 " r - 
a » 

12.14 


.1490 
.3371 






6 


24 


144 


i 

12.93 








7 

8 


9 
15 » 


, 63 
1>20 


13.49 
13.90 








* 

9 


f " 1 4 


36 


14.18 , 


• 




* 


XO 


3 


30 


14.39 








XI 


#3 


33 


14.53 


» 








* 2 


24 


14.64 f . 








X3- 


1 


1} 


14.71 








14 


♦ *° 


0 


14.77 








15 


<0 




14*81 








Total 


504 ( 


1,444.5 










t ■ 


1,444.5 / 504 


* 2,87 u * 


15 










(,148) (9,255) 


- 1,370 











The value of * and r were found utilizing formulae and programming developed by 
Jerry Eagle of the Institute of Policy Analysis (see Appendix A) , Tne "tie* to 
reoffend* figure* are the product of the ror.ths beyond referral and the nurtoer of 
offenses. Tie value of k is an estimate, oased on the raw data, of the proportion 
expected to Reoffend by 15 nonths if all cases were open and tracked for 15 tenths. 
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beyond referral (the value of P discussed previously) and, from these 
figures , the value of P fc (the probability of reoffending between time 
zero and each future time point) can be determined. The probability of 
f reoffending, if all cases were tracked through 15 months beyond referral, ' 
is expected to be .148 and, therefore, the estimated value of k is 
^.148 x 9,255 « 1,370 offenses. 

The values of u (15) , t, and k constitute the input data for calpaTa?- 
ing the values of a and r. A program, for the Hewlett-Pac£a*tf*'33 ha^c! 
calculator, has been written by Jerry Eag^^j^-thelnstitute of Poiicy 
Analysis and is described in Appendix Al\ 

,The third column of Table 3 shows the probability of^ reoffending 
(P t > at each time lag beyond referral--utilixin^-t [ be^J^it2-McCleary model. * 

Co mparin g, the* Three Methods • • / f 
»— * ' ✓ / a 

The data in Figure 2 show thees^imateS probability of reoffending 
generated by each of the three technique's for measuring the reoffense 
_ L ^~iv£on initiative. The solid line in 

>** i 

Figure 2 shows the estimated reoffense probability based on the cumulative 



proportions of the raw datatr^i^he^initiative. It should be recalled • 
that even though these figures are based on "raw data" they, too, are 
esti ma tes of the likelihood that a juvenile would reoffend if his/her 
case remains in the initiative for one month, two months, and so on up * 
to lS^months. The estimate is produced by cumulating the probabilities 

'of reoffending* in month one, month two, month three, and so forth. 

The Maltz-McCleary model doe's hot yield estimates close to the 

H&ier two procedures. It is based 'on the average time tc reoffense, for 
those who reoffend, and the proportion who actually have reoffended at^ 
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the maximum follow-up period. Prom that data, the rather marked 

curvilinear pattern in Figure 2 is produced^ it should be emphasized 

that values produced by the Maltz-McCleary method are not clearly 

interpreted as the probability that a juvenile will reoffend by time X % 

The Stollaack-Harris model yields estimates quite similar to the cumulative' 

proportion approach. ' The key parameter in the Stollmacklnarris model is^ 

the -failure rate" (the parameter, a) which i\ found by dividing 'the total • 

^ number of offenses by! the total amount of "person days" of risk %? ime. 

The correlation (r) between the cumulative proportion reoffending and the 

Stollmack-Harris estimates is .98 (Y = 1.90 t .80X, with X being the 

Stollmaa^|arris data and- Y the cumulative proportion). 

"1 ' " 

Implications - ° ' 

Perhaps the major implication of thejc^egoing discussion is 'that 
there is no clearly superior method ^measuring "the" reoffense rate for • 
juveniles in the restitution initiative. ' ' 

The total group reoffend rate (i.e., the proportion of all referrals 
who reoffend during the*/ :ime in the restitution projects disregarding ' 
time at risk) iso^lnterest^but the utility of th V information is 
limited stric^f to descriptive purposes. The total grc.-.7 reoffense rate 
of the re^itution initiative cannot be compared to other initiatives- 
the^£e for one project cannot be compared to that Of another; the rat? 

•r one group cannot be compared with the rate* for another group, 'unless 
time at risk is the same across the aggregations that are being compared., 
Furthermore, the Calculation procedures .that could be used at a time 1 
prior to when the bulk of the cases. actually h^ve closed contain potentially 
serious biases. ' ^ 
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Two of the techniques for estimating the probability of reoffending, 
as a function of tine, seem to have considerable promise for resolving 
analysis problems at bo£h the individual level and the group level. The 
cumulative proportion reoffending at time lag zero through the maximum 
time at risk is a potentially useful way of describing the reoffense 
pattern for the initiative as a whole as well as for groups within the 
initiative. The cumulative proportion estimates make the fewest assumptions 
about the data and* m a sense, are closer to raw data than are any of * 
the other techniques. The cumulative proportions approach does not assume 
a constant failure rate (as do Stollmack and Harris) and does not require 
equal . tracking time for all cases (as do Maltz and McCleary) .* The key 
disadvantage of the cumulative proportion estimates is that the number 
of cases declines rapidly in the longer follow-up periods and, when sub- 
groups within the initiative are to be compared with each other. ,the amount 
of usable data results in only six to eight months of time at risk. 

The chief disadvantage of the Stollmack-Hams method is the as sump- 
tion of a constant failure rate. A t re-examination of column four, Table 1, 
shows that the monthly failure rate appears to be declining with longer 
follow-up periods. Yet, the reader should notice that there are almost 
400 cases which are still open as of the twelfth (and later) months m 



the initiative. Undoubtedly, some of these youths will close with a 
reoffense thereby pushing the monthly rates up 'to a level similar to tnose 
observed in the earlier months. * ^ 

This problem, £lus the fact that there is no 'stable downward trend, 
means that a constant failure rate probably is a .better assumption than 
is any other. If the failure rate is not assumed to be constant, then' 
we have**no 'good estimate of the. pattern which "it is following, further . 
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buttressing the adequacy of assuming a constant failure rate is the narked * 
Similarity between the reoffense rate estimates. from the cumulative propor- 
tion methodology (which does not assume a constant rate) 1 and the Stollmack- 
Harris method (Figure 2), For these reasons, the analysis presented in 
subsequent sections will utilize the $tollmack-Harns methodology and, 
when appropriate, will compare the results of it with the cumulative propor- 
tion estimates, ^ 
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PROJECTIONS OF IN -PROGRAM REOFFENSE RATES 
* • 

FOR THE JUVENILE RESTITUTION INITIATIVE 
t 

# 

The estimates of the proportion of juveniles who will reoffend during - 

the time they are participating in, one of the restitution projects depends 

<cn two factors 5 the probability of reoffending if M at risk" for one 

month, two months, and so on; and, the probability of being "at risk" for* •* 

one month, two months, and so on. As explained in the previous section, 

seemingly simple and straightforward ways of calculating the lx^program 

reoffense rate are inaccurate because of the fact that not all of the. 

cases have been closed. Of the case/ that had closed by the end of 

April, 1980, 9.7 percent had reoffended, but this estimate is probably too, 

high because reoffending is sufficient cause to justify early termination, 
i 

<?f a case. Thus, case closures (as of this date) will contain more 
reoffenses than one would expect to find after all the cases have reached 
a normal termination period. 

Another way of estimating the r,eof fense rate is, to divide the total 
number of offenses by the total number of referrals. This yields a 
reoffense rate of 5.5 percent — a figure that is too* low because many of 
tfce cases have not had much follow-up time yet. ^ 
» Because of these problems, an alternative technique for estimating 
the in-program reoffense rate will be used. Jt is based on a relatively 
simple calculation procedure: tne number of cases expected to be at 
risk, in each time lag, is multiplied by the proportion of cases expected 
*to reoffend in that tome period. The sum of these represents* the total 
'number of referrals expected to reoffend while in the restitution "program. 
Two estimates are needed to make the calculation* the proportion^ of * 
cases expected to reoffend and the number of cases expected to be 
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"at risk? in each tine period beyond referral. 

Data needed' to estimate the number of cases at risk, fA^each time 
period beyond referral, is in Table 4. ^e first column shows the 
number of youths in the H entry cohort H for each of the different lag times 
beyond referral. For example , f group that was tracked for less than 
one mont£ beyond| referral contained 9,255 cases; the group tracked for 
one' month beyon<} referral originally contained 8,726 cases; the group * 
tracked for three months originally contained 7,546 cases; and so on. 
(These figures also are contained lif^Teble 1 of Appendix A.) 

The second column of Table /'Shows the number of cases still in the 

* * , * . • 

project after each lag time. And, the third column shows the proportion 

of the ei\try group that are still in the project at each lag beyond 

referral. ^ 

These data aire graphed in Figure 3 (the solid' line) and a curve has* 
been fit to the data in order to smooth it and remove unnecessary error 
variance (the dotted line). (The model used is Y « ae bt .) The final 
column in Table 4 shows the predicted proportion of cases still in.the # 
program at each time lag beyond referral. 

The second estimate that is needed in order to project the reoffense 

rate is the proportion of cases expected to reoffend at each time lag 

beyond referral. Techniques of estimating the proportion reoffending 

were discussed extensively in the last section and two of these (the 

Stollmack-Harris. method and the cumulative proportion method) can "be used. 

It should be noted that both techniques generate a reoffense proportion 

" per unit of time (the value of a) as well as reoffense proportions for 
■ - « 

time* zero %o. ti,me t (P fc ■ 1 - e" at ) . For the current exercise/, it is 
the value of a that .should be used, rather than the value of p^. 
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• 1 



Months 
/ Since " 
Referral 


- ^Nuiaber o£ 7 : 7 ? Nunb"e*r»o£ * * 
Cases ;*»- s Cases 'SLtjLtl f . 
*- Cohort at' s - Xft^ro3ect*~- 
*• *&try *• . ' "At IAG % t^~ 


Proportion' 
-^"o^- 'Cohort 

• -rstiiv;rji : ' 

' -***P.rdject 


. * , 'Pcodicted^ 
.1 --ProptflEtipr. * 1 
StilllSsJ 




0 
1 

* 6 , 2 * 

/ * 3 


9,255 
8;-72-6 
8,130 
7,546 


v 


9,255 

8,156. „ . - 

- 6,473 
4", 931 


- ~i6cf"v - 

. 93. 4 1 ) * 
79\62 
~ 65..*3S 


102- 

*r . - „ ' ' 

*" ' -74 - * "' 
63 


; : - 
- 


«> 4 
• 5 


6,862 
6,269 




• 3,572 

2)713 ' 


52.05 
4 3.28 • 


53 * ~ 

- * * 45 / - 


** 


6 

# 


5,547 




- It 988 ' " 


. • '3Sr. 54 


■ " -38 ■* . ' 




yj 7 


4,794 




1,441 _ 4 - 


30 T06 . 


. m 33 * 




8 


« 4,240 




1,078' 


25.42 


28 . 






3,584 




799* 


22,29 


24 




10 


"2,933 




594 


20.25 


1 20 r ' 




"11 


2,230 




/ 415 


18.6 


17 




12 


1,424' 




214 


15.0 


15 




13 
14 4 


871 
417 

• 




V 120 
• • 
42 


13.8 s 
• 10.1 


- * " "c, 

12 

10-5 • 




15 


197 




23 ' 








ft < ' ; 

1 The predicted proportion was 
: values of the parameters are 
" with the observed proportion 


found using tne formula P c 
a - 101. J9, b « -.16. The 
(r) is .99. 1 


' bt M 
■ ae . Tne 

correlation 


* 


• 
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Calculations needed to develop the reoffense estimate^ are shown in 

Table 5, The- first column contains the expected number of cases at 3?isk 

(P ) m each* time lag; the second column contains the Stollmack-Harris 

estimate of the proportion reoffending in each time lag (P^ « ,0136 x P^) ; 

the third column shows the cumulative proportion estimates of offending ( 
« 

(P « 0118 x P ) ; and the final two columns show the estimated number of m 

m * c - 1 

youths expected to reoffend in each month, (See Appendix A for additional 

details on how the monthly reoffense rate for the cumulative proportion 

* method was calculated.) 

' A summary of the in-£rogram reoffense rate is in Table 6, The 

Stollroack-aHarns model indicates tba£ 780 of the original 9, 255 .ref errAs 

eventually will reoffend before their cases are closed by the programs. 

This is a reoffense rate estimate of 8.44 percent, ?he cumulative 

proportion method indicates that 620 c-f the original 9,255 youths will 

reoffend prior to case closure for a reoffense rate of 8.86 percent. And, 

as shown in the summary figures of Table 6, the expected average time at 

risk is 6,19 months and the median time at risk is expected to be 4,25 

,% « i 
months. , 

w 

% » 
» w • 

Althougn the estimated in-program reoffense rate is of considerable^ 
interest, it is not "advisable to compare the reoffense rate of the - 
restitution initiative with sim^ar data from otner programs because the 
amount of 'time ir. the programs varies consider ar,l\ . As discussed previously, 
programs m which the juveniles spend more time will tend to have higher 
in-pr'ogram reoffense rates than programs in which the youth spend less 
time. r * 

In order to compare the restitution initiative with other programs, < 

r * ' 

it is neoessfery to- estimate the- rate of in-program reoffending for each 

f « 
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tnis S. "tSTiKXTn iK- weemy normal im ' . '■ — ^ 

Harris Cuail*tiv« 

»ro?£5m J" 41 "*'" Proportion ItollMck- . Cu=ul.ti„ 

«, e , f.,,^.' ^jr,;?-' .assr 





% 




♦ 




0 


102 


.014 


.0120 


(65> 


1 


87 


.012 


. -01C3' 


"I 


2 


74 


^010 ' 


.0087 


$2.5 


3 ( 


63 


.0086 


.0074 


79.6 


4 


53 J\ 


.0072 


.0063 


,66.6 


5 


45 


.0061 


■0053 


* * 56.5 


6" 
7 


38 
33 


.0052 „ t 

it 

.0045 


r '°0<5 

.0039 


46.1 
41.6 


8 


26 


.0036 


.0033 


35.2 


9 


24 


. 0033 


• 0026 


30.5 


10 


20 _ 


.0027 


"'■0024 


25.0 


\ 11 


17 


.0023 


.0020 


21.3 


• 12 
IT 


15 
12 


.002e 
.0016 


. .0018 
.0014 


18.5 ^ 

14. e 


14 


10.5 


.0014 


•■'0012 


12.9 


15 


9.2 


.0012 


.0011 


* 11.1 


ie 


7.9 


.0011 


.000? 


10.2 


17 


6.7 


.0009 • 


.000$ 


e.3 » 


18 


.5.7 


.00077 


.00C 7 


1 

- 7.2 


n 




.00066 - 


.0006 


5.5 


. 20 


4.1 


.0055* 


.C0C5 


5.2 


21 


'2.5 


.00047 


.<toc* 


4.3 


22 


3.0 


. 00041 


.0004 




23 


2.6 


.00035 


.0003 


3.2 


24 


2.2 


.0003 v 


.0003 


2.8 


Tot*U 

V 

1* _ ' 








780/9.255 • . 
6.44 



(143) 
(55) 
91.3 
60.5 
66.5 
58.3 
49 

41.6 

36.1 

30.5 

25.9 

22.2 

18.5 

16.6 

12.9 

11.1 

10.2 

8.3 

7.4 

6.5 

5.5 

4.6 

" 3.7 

3.7 

2.8 

2.6 

820/9,255 - 
8.86 * 



*e X* tn.^r.dicuc proportion of c„., r.^is, Sp.n *t ..ch xxm point 

C 1£L' " *V ^ Stoll ~ tt -»»«l* prtdlcf d nusbtr of off.n.e, is f wh.r. 
. i^allur. „te. p.r«n tt| of ,0136. a. c «*i. ti v. proportion ^cictlc n «*e r 

P cb ♦ . vn.r. b i. t* •xp.ct.c fiilur. r.te. p.: apnth. of .0116 and a » . con.Unt 
of .CI55 (»tt Apptndi* A). 
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TABLE f> . SUMMARY OF IN -^PROGRAM REOFFENSE ESTIMATES AND 1^1 ME AT RISK ESTIMATE^ 



Stollmack-Harris 
- Expected In-Program 
Reoffenses 



Expected . "* 

Number of Nuntocr of . % Average . Median 

Referrals Offenses \ Reoffending Time at Rl3k " Time at Risk 

> 

9,255 780 W 8.40 6.2 Months % 4.25 Months 



Cumulative Proportion 
Expected In-Program 
Reof fenses 



9,25$ ( £20 



. 8.86 



6,2 Months 



4.25 / 4fonths 



CO 

to 
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. of several differ** amounts of time at risk. By holding conVtaht the " 
amount of time spent in the programs, one can compare the reoffending > 
ra#of different projects or groups" as_if each spent the same amount'of • 
• time in the programs. ' • , 

The Stollaack-Harris reoffending rate of 1.36 percent p^rrmonth 
was used to generate estimates of Che probability of reoffending for ■ % ' ■ 
time legs of one month, two months, three months, and so on up to 15 
months. Tn e results of ^ ^ lysia { , ee TabU ?) shQw ^ ex ^ ct * - 

reoffense rate i*. about four percent for programs in which 'the.c>ses are 
open for three months; 7.8 percent if cases are open for six monlhs; end • 
slightly more than 15 percent- if youths stay in the initiative fo fr a year.' 

These figures are obtained with the 'formula y, - l-fe"" where a is 
the reoffense rate, per month, of .0136 and 't is the -number of months in 
the initiative. This formula is si^ly a calculation procedure i>at 
removes cases from the population when' the casfe'-r g of'f»n*c~ > ' ' 

For example, the proportion who reoffend i n the first month (1.' 3 6 
percent, are removed from the population so that, in the second month, 
98.6. percent of the cases are "at risk" and 1.36 percent of these Q.34 
percent) w expected to reoffend^ This , ln . turn< leay „ g? _ 2 | Qf 
the original cohort* at risk for ihe" third month'. (Hand calculations * 
not exactly reproduce the results obtained from" the formula because time, ' ' 
in the formula, is treated" es a continuous variable.)' . 

Although the figures in the' first column of 5*ble 7- are appropriate > ' . . 
for some purposes, it .also is useful to calculate the proportion expected * /' 
to reoffend at different time lags as if reoffended were removed' 
from the population when they reoffend' (see the second column" of Table 7). I ',' \* 
These, figures are found by multiplying the monthly' reoffense rate-of * • J ■' 

. • - • • - S9* • \ 
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TABLE 7. _.. 

FOR VARIABLE LENGTHS OF TIME IN THE INITIATIVE 



Estiiaated Proportion Estimate^ proportion 

Nuafcer o* Month* Froo .Reoffending (If Cases Close Reoffending (If Cases Do Not 
^*7err£ tTciosure . Due to Reoffending)" . ^Close Due to Reoffending) 



<1 . • 68 

1 
2 

3 *3t 98 

4 * ' 5.28 
5 
6 

, 7 
8 
9 

10 

u 

13 

if 



.68 

I. 15 i-36 
2.67 2.72 

4.08 
5.44 

6.55 8 - 80 
7.81 '* 8.16 

? 9.05 ( 9.52 
10.28 ' 1°- 88 

II. 48 

12.68 * 13.60 

13.85 i I * # 1<.96 

15.01 * 16.32 

16.15 , ' ' 17 - 68 
17.28 19-04 
18.40 20.40 



figures in the first column are found with the formula V - i-e where a. - .0136 and 
t is the number of aonths to clecure. Figures the second colusa are founc wi.h 
tte formula V - at where, a- - ,.0136 and t is the nurber of isonths, to closure. ^ , 
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• 0136 by the number of months "at risk." 

Proper 'interpretation of these ^various reoffen^ rates is quite 
important. The overall, in-program reoffense rate for the restitution 
initiative is expected to be about eight or nine percent. This figure 
should not be used to compare the restitution pro}ects with any other 
program, however, unless the other program has an average, ^risk time 
equivalent to that of the restitution programs (about 6.2 months) and 
takes similar kinds of juvenile offenders. % 

If one wishes to compare the restitution reoffense rate with that 
of some other program (or with a project within the initiative) , the 
aata from Table 7 should be used and only if one is confident that the 
types of juveniles &xe relatively equivalent. To compare the initiative 
with another program which terminates cases as they reoffend, one would 
use the figures in the first column of Table 7. To compare with a 
program in which cases are not terminated when they reoffend, the figures 
in the second column should be used. 
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COMPARISON OF REOFFENSE RATES FOR SUBGROUPS 
•IN THE JUVENILE RESTITUTION INITIATIVE ^ 

9 

The primary purpose of this* section is to compare the expected 

reoffense rates of various subgroups in order to describe the likelihood 

of reoffending for each group and to identify the characteristics of the 

• high risk referrals. As has been stressed throughout this paper, the 

methodology will involve controls for differences in time at risk?. Thus, 

group comparisons will be presented in terms of the estimated reoffense 

fates at one month beyond referral, two months, three months, and so on. 

Because average time at risk is about six months, the reoffense rate at 

six months will be used as an overall summary measure. , 

Characteristics of K^subgroups included in the analysis are: 

« 

ntimber of prior offenses, seriousness of the offense that led to referral, 
age, race, gender, school status, family income, and degree of court 
control over the youth. 

Before turning to these topics, however, it will be useful to present 
a descriptive profile of the types of reoffenses committee! by the youths 
and the way in which these reoffenses compare with the entry offense. 

Description of Reoffenses 

The most common type of reoffense is burglary (see Table 8) followed 
by larceny. These two kinds cf offenses are responsible for 45 percent 
~~ of the total reoffenses:" The victimless category, with, 16.5 percent, is * 
the third largest. Approximately one- third of the victimless offenses " 
were probation violations (37) and the others are* drug, alcohol, traffic? 

* runaway, and other similar kinds of misbehavior. Less than 10 percent 

_ % 

* o* the reoffenses are in the highly serious categories of assault 
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TABLE 8. -'■TYPES OF REOFFENSES 





Number of • 


Proportion of All 




Reof f enses 


Reof f ense^S^s^ 


* 




% 


Burglary 


143 


23.8 


Larceny 


§ * 129 


* 21.5 


Vandalism 


20 " 


3.3 


Auto Theft. 


49 


8.2 


Assault f 


26 


4.3 


|tobbery 


22 - 


3.7 


Rape, ' 


3 - 

* 


0.5 


.Other Personal Offenses 


14 


2.3 


Other Property Offenses 


57 


<> 

9.5 


Other Md^nor Offenses 


28 * . 


. 4.7 


Victimless 


99 


16.5 


Uncodable 


10 


' 1.7 " 









"The number of offense^in this Table differs from the number in 
previous Tables because the file was updated before this computer run 
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(4.3 percent), roobery (3.7 percent) and rape (.5 percent). Other personal 
offenses constituted 2.3 percent of the total and other property offenses 
comprised 9.5 percent of the total. 

The reoffense data has been arranged in Table 9 so that some informa- 
tion can be obtained on whether reo /fenders are committing offenses more 
or less serious than the offense of referral,, Before turning to a discus- 
sion of Table 9,^ however, it should be pointed ,outt that we do not obtain 

ata -on- -the amount -of loss for - reoffense 5 . Tfte Tack" of information oh 
value of loss severely limits the analysis of upward and downward movement 
©in seriousness from referral to program closure. The data in Table 9, 
therefore, should be viewed mainly as a descriptive overview of Jjeoffend- 
ing patterns within broad referral categories rather than as a rigorous 
analysis of shifts in offense seriousness, »■ 

The data in Table 9 suggest that most reoffenders in the initiative 
have been returned to court witJrtfc^of fense rouchly ecual in seriousness 
or less serious than the referral offense. Ranking the offenses in 
order of declining seriousness (using Uniform Crime -Report standards), 
68.5 percent of the reoffenders had a reoffense rojlghly equal to or less 

serious than their referral offense. Most youths are more likely to 

' - • i 

recommit the same kind of offense than t£ey are/ to commii any other 

particular type. For example, of the burglars who reoffended while ir. 

the programs, 32 percent committee another burgiar\ compared with 19 

percent who committee a larceny, twe percent vandalism, and eighty percent 

auto t^ft. Also, the burglars who reoffended were not very likely to 

commit serious personal crimes as only 8.2 percent of the reoffenses 

were in this category. 

Persons who entered the programs on larceny convictions were more 
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TABIJS 9. RBOfTENSE D/ RKFEftftAL OfTEWSB 
REOPPBNSB 



Robbory 
Maiult 



Otli«*r rersonAl off<»n*09 

i ' 

oilier Pr«i>crty Off enseal, 
Other Minor Offences 



vicri«t**nB 

TOTAIA \ 



JUpo noWwry AsmuH Burglary 



larceny * u '°« VamMli« , 
Thoft Personal 



other 
Property 



other 
Minor 



Victinlese 



Not Total 
Cod able RecidivieU 



1 

50* 



1 

1.4* 



1 

.5* 



1° 



3 
.S* 



I 

1.6* 



1 

3.4% 



5 

17.9* 



l.« 4.1* 



3 

2.1* 



2 



Alt 



1.5* 

9 

2 » 
3.(1* 

1 

7.K 
3 

i 

16,7* 

5* 

26 

4.3* 



7 

24. 1* 

3 

10.7* 

61 
5l.6% 

31 
21.7* 

14 

20.61 

II 

" 20. S B* 

4 

2n.r>* 

\ % t 
in. hi 



2 

10* 



14) 
23.0* 



1 

50* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


* 0 


0 


2 

100* 




3 

10.3* 


% 

10.3*' 


3.4* 


3.4* 


3 

10.3* 


0 


3 

10.3* 


0 


* 29 
100% 




4 

14.3* 


' 3.6* . 


7.1* 


1 

3.6* 


3 

10.7* 


2 

7. 1* 


6 

21.4* 


0 


«» 28 ? 
100* 




37 j 
19.2* 


a. 3* 


4 

J 2.1* 


3 

1.5* 


19 

9.8* 


9 

4.7* 


25 
13* 


3 

1.6* 


193 
100* 


• * 


29.4* 
14.7* 


9 
6.3* 

I 12 
17.61 


5 

3.5* 
2 

2.9* 


5 

3.5S 
2 

2.9* 


6 

4.2% 
7 

10.3% 

0 


8 
5.6* 

r 

2 

2.9* 


26 
18.2* 

9 

13.2* 


5 

3.5* 
2 

2.9% 


143 
100% 

68 
100% 


* 

CO 
CO 
O 


26.4* 


4 

- 7.5* 


2 

3.8* 


.1 

1.9* 


6 

11.3% 


4 

7.5* 


9 

17* 


0 


53 
100% . 




- 4 

20,6% 


0 


0 


0 


2 

14.3% 


0 


2 • 
-14.3% 


0 


14 
100% 




7 

14.6* 




2 

4.2* 


1 

2. 1* 


11 . 
22.9% , 


3 

6.3* 


7 

14.6* 


0 


• 48 
* 100% 




I- 
16.7* 


0 


1 

16. 7* 


0 V 


0- 


0 


2 

'33.3* 


0 


. 6 

'loo* 




30* 


0 


I 

51 , 


0 


0 


0 * 


10 
50* 


0 


~ 20 * 
•100* 





129 49 20 

21.5% 0.2%/ 3.3* 



14 

2. J* 



57 

9.5* 



28 
4.7* 



99 10 
10.5* 1.7* 



600 
100* 




Q0 
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likely to recommit larcenies than any other offense: 29 percent compared 
with the next most common reoffense which was burglary, 21.7 percent. 

The reoffense patterns of youths who enter the program with 
convictions on serious personal offenses (assault, robfcery, rape) are 
similar: 25 percent of the reoffenses are for serious personal crimes. 

* « 
Prior Offenses and Reoffending f 

Analysis of the in-program reoffending rates indicates that reoffenses 
are more common among }uveniles who have had a more extensive criminal 
history than among first offenders^/\^' 

Youths with no offenses prior \o the one that resulted in the 
referral to. the restitution program have an estimated monthly reoffense 
rate of one percent (see Table 10) . The monthly reoffense rate increases 
as the number of prior offenses increases; juveniles with one prior 
j have an expected- monthly reoffense rate of 1.4 percent; with two priors 
it ^increases to 1.65 percent; and those with three or more prior offenses 
have an expected reoffense rate of 2.4 .percent per month. 

*.The monthly rates shown m Table 10 are -based on the Stollmack-Harris 
calculations discussed previously. The total* "months at risk" of all 

• juveniles with no prior offenses, for example, is 18,259 months. This is 

fx . — 
divided Into the number of offenses commit te4 by* youths with no priors 



(184) to produce the monthly rate of one percent. 

* A proper interpretation of the monthly rate is -that this is the 
expected proportion of youths who will reoffend each month in the initiative. 
Thus, the proportion cumulates, over time. Using the Stollmack-Hams 

o 

formula the proportion of youths expe"c£ec to reoffend at any 'time between 

referral and six months of program experience is shown m Table 10. Kith 

no B£ict offenses, the estimated six-mor.th reoffense rate is six percent 

* ^ • 

45 •. 
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TABLE 


• 

10. REOFFENSE RATES. BY PRIOR OFFENSES 1 






b 




Number 


of Prior Offenses * 




* 


N - 9,365 

£— , 


No • 
Priors 


One, 
Prior 


Two Three or More 
Priors Priors 






Estimated 
Monthly 
Reoffense 4 
Rate . 


1.0% 


1.4% 


1.65r 2.4% 


• 




Estimated 
Proportion 
Reoffending 
Within 6 Mos. 


6% - 


pi 

*- 








No. of 
Referrals 

No. of 
Offenses 


4,356 r- 
(47%) 

184 - 


1,921 
(21%) 

119 


1,089 1,999 
(12V) ^ ( 2 ^%) 

78 |21? 


- 


* 


No. of w ^outh 
Months** of 
Risk Time 


18,259 


8^333 


, ^ t 

4,741 9,033 








« 








* 


1 V 

"^he monthly reoffense rate estimate is calculated as k/N, where k 
is thr number of offenses and N fr is the nuiriSer of "youth months "of 

££*W. y 3 i X ! f ^ rals ' rne Portion reoffending within six 
months is calculated as "Y » 1 - e -af where a 1S the reoffenae 

rate described above *Snd t is set at six months. (mis is the 
StollmacJc-Harns estimation procedure.) Differences shown* here a-e 
significant at the .001 level. 






> % 


• ♦ 






• 














• 


* 

• 








k # 


J 


<* 
* 




1 r 










♦ r 
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but climbs to eight percent and 13 percent for juveniles with three or 
more priors. 1 - " 

The expected reoffense rate for one through 12. months is shown in 
Figure 4.' The reader can -determine the reoffense rate for any amount of 
time in the initiative— up to 12 months— from Figure 4. Consider, for 
example, the juveniles who remain in the initiative one full year: the 
proportion expected to. reoffend is slightly mce than 11 percent for those * 
with n& prior offenses; 16 percent for youths with one prior offense; 18 t 
percent for those with two priors; and 2$ percent for juveniles with three 
• or more priors. t 

* The small number of cases with three, four, five, and six prior 
'offenses preluded full analysis of these categories separately from one 
another at this time. However, preliminary examination of these data do 
not seveal substantial differences m the reoffense rates as the number 
of priors increases beyond three (see Table 11} . The expected six-month fc 
reoffense rate, is 13 percent for juveniles with three or four priors; 15 
percent for those with five priors; and 14 percent for juveniles with 

» 

six .or more prior offenses* 

Seriousness of the Referral Offense 

Although youths with a higher number of prior offenses are more likely * 

to reoffend, the data do not, show, tnat youths vns comrj.ttec* rore serious ^ 

offenses constitute a greater- risk of reoffending than do youths with 
* *# 

less serious offenses. Reoffense rate estimates for juveniles in each 

* <+, 
of several "seriousness" categories are shown in Table 12. Tne expected 

<■ . ■ ' ' ' 

. t* 

six-month reoffense rates range from a low of 4J percent tfor minor 
offenses that cannot be classified either as property or as personaf) t 

A 4 

to & high of 12.4 percent (for minor personal offenses). # 

# 

• 47 
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TABLE 11. DETAILED BREAKDOWN OF THREE OR MORE PRIOR OFFENSES 1 







Number 


of Prior Offenses 


r 


Three 


Four 


Five 


Six or More 


Estimated 










Monthly 
Reoffense 


2.3% 


2.3% 


2. 6% 


2.5% 


Rate 

/ 










Estimated 










Proportion 
Reoffending 
Within 6 Mos. 


• 

13%. 

> 


13%' 




•* 

14% 


No. of 
Referrals 

* 


698 


411 


282 


608 


No. of 
Offenses 


72 • 


43 


34 ? 


68 












N<j. of "Youth 










Months" of 
Risk Time 


3,111 


1,898 


T,287 


2,732*^ 



^The monthly reoffense rate estimate is calculated as k/Nt where 
Jc is the number of offenses and Nt'is the number of "youth months" 
of risk time for all referrals. The proportion" reoffending 
within six months is calculated as Y » 1 - e~at where a is the » 
monthly reoffense rate described above and t is set at six months. 
(This is the Stollmack-Harris estimation procedure.) ' % 
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TABUS 12. RBOTTOISB RAITS, BY SgRlOUSWgSS Or RgTfcRXaL OfTOtSg 1 





victimless 


Minor Offsnsss 
Ceneral > Property 


Personal 


Moderate 
Property 


Serious 
Property 


Serious 
Personal 


Vtry Serious offense* 
Property Persons! 


Est t«* tad 




















Monthly 
Peof fens* 

Rate (%) 


1.7 


0.7 


1.6 


2.2 


1.6 


1.4 


1.6 


J ' 

1. 3 


1. 3 


rstlmated 




















Peof fntidlng 
"Uhln 6 
hnnth* '(>) ' 


1.6 

• 


4,3 


8.9 


12.4 


9. 3 

} 


8. 1 


9*0 

f 


7,6 


7,6 % 


*». of 
Referrals 




154 


S 

1,131 


210 


2,657 


2,771 


368 


1,656 


323 


t*>. of- 
Of feilsns 


19 


5 


67 


19 


175 


iVs 


26 


t 

109 


19 


No,- of "Youth 




















Months" of 
RJ<Ot-Tli*n 

-/ 


1.126 


681 


4,304 


862 


10.7J8 


12,301 


1.655 


8,256 


1,426 



The ^'My 'J""**"* estimate is calculated an k/H c where k In Jh« n «^ r of offenses so* N t is the number of 

youth tfmth* of rl^k Hm* for all referral*. The proportion reoffending within nix months Is calculated ae Y-l-«-«t 
where ? li thr monthly reoffm^e rate described above and t is set at six Month*. (Thl» le the Stollmack-Marrls 
estimation procrdmn.) Definition)! for the seriousness cstegorlcs are given bo^owi 

,rt > V. i 5y2i£• ,, . , traffic accidents or tickets, status offenses, drugs, alcohol, gambling. Prostitution, and N 

4 probation violations. ■ £ 

Cb> Minor one roll Minor offense" not easily classified as property ^personal, such as disorderly conduct 
<c> M inor Propetty . Any property offense with lp*s/da»a<ja of $10 or less except burglary And arson. 
M) MloonPorsonnl » Ronistlnq or obstructing an officer, coercion,, hnslng\ other eimllsr UC* Port 11 offenses 

CO Serine JMro^erty-, Purglarles arwl arsons *Wh logs/damage of $U -to 5250 snd any other property offense will los*/ 
damage greater tl»an $250. t \ . p r w«»n»w win ion/ 

to* Yeiyj^J^l^-r/^rty! Burglaries and arsons with loss/damage of $250 or more 
< h > 5T T lou^ Peraoiia ! i Unarms! robberies and nonaggrnvate.? an 



r^^^ rol*crles end nonaggrevatcd assaults with losses exceeding $2',0 and allVlt Part 1 

personal cri»ei Including i*pe. armed rohhery, aggravated assault. 



filts with loss of $250 or loss. 
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Juveniles vho committed of fenses -classified as very serious property 
and very serious personal have an expected rate of 1.3 reoffenses per 
month and an expected six-month rate of 7.6 percent, Persons committing 
'serious property or serious personal offenses have expected sax-month 
reoffending rates of 8.1 and 9,0 percent^, respectively, These rates are 
not substantially different than those for youths committing minor or 
moderate property offenses (8.9 and 9,3 percent, respectively). 

Figure 5 contains a graph of the reoffense rates for youths whose 

referral offense was a serious or very serious personal offense. (The 

» * * 

seriousness scale currently bein^ used in this and other analyses does 

not include a categor^ of "moderately" serious^jpersonal crimes.) Although 

the results in Figure 5 should be viewed as preliminary rather th^n final, 

the current indication is that reoffense rates are somewhat lower for 

juveniles who committed the more serious personal offenses. 

A similar pattern, though* not as marked, was found for property 

offenses (see Figure 6) . The probability^^ reoffending is slightly * 

greater /or juveniles who committed minor or moderate property offenses 

than it is for those who committed serious and very serious property 

offenses. 



Background Characteristics 

~~ 'i 1 c 

'j A summary of the estimated recffer.se rates by sex, race, school 

' ( . A. - v , * 

sta^HsJ,/ age, and income 7 is presented lr. Table 13,. iiojre detailed informa- 
' >\ 

~* ^ • 
tion is contained in Table-" 14 and %n Figures 7 through 9, 

m ' ' * \ 

Eve"n though there are some differences m the rtfoport;ion expected 
to reoffend across the vanou&^catecories shown in Table 13, .^hje^a^or 
conclusion ^from the preliminary analysis is that these types of back- 
grocnd characteristics are jiot related to the probability of committing* 

• 51 ^ 
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TABLE 13., SUMMARY OF REOFFENSE RATES. % . 
BY BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS . COUTFQLll TZVE AT RISK>« 



Months at RiStk 
Six 



% 

* • Reoffending 


\ 

Reoffending 


% 

Reoffending 


V 

Reoffending 


% 

Reoffending 


Sex 














« 








Kale 


1 


4 1 


4 


:? t 


8 


14 


11 


95 


15 


61 


Female 


1 


26 


3 




7 


28 


1C 


72 


14 


03 


Race e 






















White - 


1 


36 


4 


0 


7 


64 


11 


52 


15 


06 


Non-White 


1 


5i 


4 


43 


8 


66 


12 


71 


f 16 


57 


School Statue 
















f 






Full-Xine 


1 


29 


3 


80 


7 


45 


10 


96 


14 


34 


Sot in School" 


1 


57 


4 


6 - 


8 


99 


13 


18 


17 


17 






















29* 






















14 end Younger 




35 


3 


97 


7 


76 


11 


44 


14 


96 


15 


1 


53 


4 


46 


8 


76 


12 


e5 


16 


76 


. 16 




39 


4 


07 ' 


7 


98 


11 


70 


15 


30 


17 or More 1 


1 


35 


3 


97 


7 


78 


11 


44 


* 14 


96 


In cose 






















Less than S6.000 


1 


50 


4 


40 * 


8 


61 


12 


63 


16 


47 


56.000-S9.000 


1 


73 


5 


06 


9 


86 


14 


40 


18 




510,000-513.999 


1 


34 


3 


94 




73 


11 


36 


14 


8S 


$14,000-519.999* 


I. 


41 


4 


14 


8 


11 




92 


* 15 


57 


520,000 end More 

c 


1 


17 
i 


3 


45 


6 


76 


9 


99 


13 


10 



1 * 

The pr<J£©rtion reoffending at each tine ltfg is calculated with the fcmula \ - 1-e* 
where a is the reoffense rate (.C136, and t is zre xrontrs at risk. Tnt difference 
ir reorfend:«g for school status _s statistically s_gn.fi cart i- > .04, . Nee cf 
tae other cifferences are significant ^t the ^05 ieve.. » 
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subsequent offenses. * 

% The monthly reoffense rates of majes and females are quite similar 

(1.4* percent to 1.3 percent), and, by six months, there is less than one 
percent differenfce in the expected reoffense rate (8.14 percent for males 
and 7.28 percent for females). Figure 7 shows the expe'cted proportion 
reoffending for males anc\ females at each time 'point beyond referral, AS 

1 mentioned previously, this is interpreted to show the proportion reoffend- 
ing A£ the case remains open for that length of time. Additional mforrna- , 
tion on males and females is in Table 14. 

White and non-white youths do not differ substantially in the prob- 

+ • Q 

ability of reoffending (see Tables 13 and 14 and Figure 8). Non-white 
^ youths have a slightly ^igher monthly reoffense rate (1,5 to 1,4 percent), 
but by six months there is still less than one percent difference in the 
proportion expected to reoffend (8.66 percent to 7.84 percent), and at " 
the end of one full year there is a difference of about 1.5 percent 
between the two groups. 

Whether the^uvenile is in school or not has some bearing on the 

c * , 

likelihood of reoffending but, as with the other social and demographic 

indicators, the differences' are not sizable. At six months, the expected 

• reoffense rate is about 7.5 percent for youths regularly enrolled m " 

school and about 9 percent for those who are not in school. (Additional 
i 

information on .school status is m Tacie 14 and Figure 9.) 

Slight "differences in reoffending are observed for youths of different 

ages with the 15-year-olds having the highest probability of committing 

f: ' * * 

subsequent offenses, a 1.5 percent per ronth rate uhich produces an 

expected 8.76 percen^*reof fense rate by six months (see Table 13). The 

younges^ (14 and under)' and oldest (17 o: more) youths are equally likely 

( 
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~ TABLE 


14. DETAILED INFORMATION ON BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS AND REOFFENDING 1 




















Characteristic 


Estimated Monthly 
Rooffense Rate 


Estimated Proportion 

R<*of f f»ndi na Wihhin 

Six Months 


Number of 
Referrals 


Numoer of 
Offenses « 


Number of "Youth 
Months" of 
Risk Time. 




SEX 




% 

* 










Male 
Female 


1.26 


8.1 
7.3 


8,562 
1,005 


524 • 
54 


37,050 
4,299* 




RACE; 












* 


v;hi to 
Nonwhitc 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


1.4 
1.5 


7.0 
.8.7 


6,794 
2,611 


393 
176 


11,640 
28,905 


CO 
CO 


In School 

Not in School ' 


1.3 

l.f> 


7.5 
9.0 


6,903 
1,829 


384 
127 


29,781 
8,066 % 




AGE - ' 




j > '. 






« 


• 


14 rind Younger 

15 

16 

. 17 and Older 


1.35 
- 1.50 
1-40 
1. 35** 


7.0 
8.8 
8.0 4 
7.8 


1,781 
1,843 
2^383 , 
3,524 


4 106 
> 125 
144 
•199 


7,850 % 

8 , 177 
10,388 f 
14,744 





Tine monthly reoffense rale estimate is calculated as k/Nt whore k is. the number of offenses and Nt is the number 
of "youth months" df rink'Hmo for all referrals. The proportion reoffending within six months^is calculated as 
Y»l-c whore if is tho monthly rooffense rate described above and t is set at six months. (This is the Stollmack- 
Ilnrris estimation proc^duro.) 
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to reoffend. The monthly rate for these two groups is 1,35 percent, 
which translates into a 7.78 percent rate if the.pases are open for six 
months. 

Tfte evidence concerning the relationship between income and the 
probability of reoffending is not easily interpreted at this time. As 
shown in Table 13, juveniles from families wi|fc lower incomes ar,e some- 
what more likely to reoffend than are those i^rom families with higher 
incomes, but the relationship is not consistent nor linear across the 
income categories. The highest reoffense* rate is for juveniles from 
^families in the $6,000 to-^T,999 category (1.73 percent per month; 9.86 
percent within six months), and the lowest rate is for youths from • 

IS 

families making $20,000 or more per year (1.17 per month and 0.78 within, 
six months). Even between these two groups, the estimated difference at 
six months of three percent is not great enough to be of much relevance 
in terms of program policies. Additional information about income and 
reoffending is in Table 15. * 
* * 

» Reoffending and Court Control c 

Juvenile courts that are participating* in the OJJDP restitution 
initiative use several different kinds o* court actions in addition fee 

J 

requiring that restitution be made to victims, A few cc-rts permit 

juveniles to participate in the fcestitutior program without any other 

sanction or Requirements, although most of the jurisdictions place the 

i * 

youths on probation. Many courts use suspended commitment (along with i 
probation and restitution) as the disposition for juveniles referred to 
the projects. 

Reoffending rates of juveniles for whom restitution was the sole 
sanction imposed* by the court (see Table 16) ,was 5.7 percent at the six- 
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TABLE 16. REOFFENDING RATES BY DE< 



'OOURT CONTROL 



Sole Sanction 
Restitution 



Probation and 
Restitution 



Suspended Commitment 
and Restitution 




Estimated Monthly 
Reoffense Rate . 



0.98% 



1.42%*. 



2.32% 



Estimated Proportion 
Reoffending Within 
6 Months 



5.7% 



8.15% 



1^.2% 



No. oC Referrals 



No. of Offen^e^s 



1,228 



44 



6,735 



429 



434 



44 



CO 
00 



No. of "Youth Months" 
of Rink Time 



4,507 



30,285 



The monthly reoffense rate estimate is calculated as k/Nt; where £ is the number of 
' offenses and Ht is the number of "youth months" of risk time for all referrals^ The 
proportion reoffending within six months is calculated as Y » 1 *- e~ at wh^re a is the 
monthly reoffense rate described, above and £ is set at six months. (This is the 
StollmacJt-Hnrrxs estimation procedure.) Differences shown here are significant beydnd 
the .01 level. * . 
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month time point, whereas the six-month reoffending rate for 'youths who 

were required to make restitution and also were on probation was 8.15 
» 

percent. Youngsters who were on probation and whose disposition included 
a suspended commitment J usually indicating intensive probation) reoffended 
at an even higher rate: 13.2 percent for a six-month time period. 

These results could be interpreted in several ways. One interpreta- 
tion is that juveniles are less likely to reoffend if the court holds 
them "accountable" for their offense but imposes no other sanctions, 
conditions, or requirements . A second interpretation is that juvenile 
court judges and probation officers are able to determine which youths 
axe a "good risk" and which ones are more likely to reoffend. The 
sentencing recommendations reflect these a priori judgments in such a 
way that the "good risks" are given* restitution as a sole sanction, the 
"moderate" risks are placed on probation (and required to make restitution) , 
whereas^the "poor risks" are required to make* restitution, placed on 
probation, and carrv an explicit threat of commitment throucnout their 
tTime in the program. If this explanation is correct, then the relation- 
ship between reoffending and the degree of court control is due to 
selection' criteria. And* the implication that greater degree of court 
control increases 'reo£fpn£mg would not be valid. 

Still a third possib3^-exp;an#tfion is that restitution projects do 
not beccae aware of subsequent offenses for "sole sanction" \ouths to 
the same extent that the\ Decode aware cf subsequent offenses for youtr.s 
who are on probation or suspended commitments . If sc, then the degree of 
H under count" in reoffending would be mere extensive for the sole*sanction 
group, thereby producing the results shown in Table 16. * 

k Of particular concern is tne pcssitility that youths who are more 
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liXely to reoffend tend to be placed on suspendedSWKitment, whereas 

those less lUcely to reoffend are given "sole sanction" restitution. 

Preliminary examination «f the data does not support this interpretation 

for the higher reoffense rates of the suspended commitment and 'probation 

groups in comparison with the sole sanction group. 

Considering only the youths who have no prior offenses, those given 

sole sanction restitution orders reoffend at a six-month rate of 4.6 

percent, whereas^those on probation reoffend at a rate* of 6.7 percent, 

and the^ones with suspended commitment (and probation and restitution) 

reoffend, at a ratfe of 11.5 percent within six months. This information 

is shown in Table 17 and Figure 10. . The same pattern holds for youths 

~ x a* 

with one and two* prior s: reoffense rates are lowest for the group with 

the least amount of court coqtrol and highest for the croup with the 

s 

greatest amount of official control. Juveniles with three or more priors 

* ' f 
show exactly the same pattern except that the overall rate of reoffending 

is higher. Still, as shown in Table 17 and Figure 10,, thr~SQle sanction 

group reoffends at a* six-month rate of 11 percent compared with 13 percent 

and 16.5 percent for the other two groups. " ' 

These results concerning the potential negative impact of court 

control over youths in t^e restitution program should be* vievetf with ^ 

considerable caution and skepticism at this time due to the possibiiitv 

that differences* in* selection factors have not oeer. completely controlled 

and the possibility that^ oata, collection problems differ among the three 

groups. Further analysis and investigation pertaining tp the effect o*f 

* > ** * 

court control on in-program reof feJf^H^ill be undertaken in subsequent 

reports. 
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TABLE 17. REOFFENSE RATES BY DEGREE OF COURT CONTROL, 
CONTROLLING FOR PRIOR OFFENSES 



Sole Sanction 
Restitution 



Probation and 
Restitution 



Suspended Coraalhnent 
ancf Restitution 



% Reoffending % Reoffending 



No jfrrior Offenses 

Monthly Rate 
6- Month Rate 
12-Month Rate 
No. of Cases 



0.79 
4.62 



(662) 



1*16 
6.72 
12.99 
(2,802) 



% Reoffending 



2.04 
11.52 
21.72* 
(126) 



One Prior Offense 

Monthly Rate 1.35 

6-Month Rate 7.78 

12-Month Rate 14.95 
No. of Cases - (214) 

* Two Prior Offenses 

Monthly Rate 0.0 

6- Month Rate 0.0 

12-Month Rate 0.0 

No. of Cases (108) 

♦Three or More 

Monthly Rate . 1.95 

6-Month Rate 11.04 

12-Month Rate 20.87 

No. or Cases ^196) 




1.65 
9.42 
17.95 
(829) 



2.37 
13.24 
24. 37 
(1,451) 



2.84 
15.65 
28. 85 



3.01 
16.52 
30.32 

T 
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FH.UI'I, 10. RBOFITHSK RATI '.ft HY DIXtftKR OF COURT CONTROL; HOLDING PRIOR 
OPPKNSCS CONSTANT. 
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SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 



The primary purposes of this paper were to estimate the proportion 
of offenders who will commit subsequent offenses during the time the\ 
are under the jurisdiction of the restitution projects and to examine 
the reoffending rates of various 'subgroups wi£hm the population. Al- 
though results free studies of in- program reof fending^should not se used, 
alone, t;o asses£ the effectiveness of restitution programs, tnis analysis 
can be used as an early mdic'atior of whether the rate of reoffending 
is acceptably low. Additionally, the information oh reoffense rates for 
different subgroup's of juveniles under different prograir. conditions 
should be used as a diagnostic tool by project, cirectors. 

Two methodologies were used to measure the rate of m-program 



/reoffending. One of t^ese , commonly called tne Stollmack-harns metnod, 
produced an estimate of S . 4 percent whereas the other (« cumulative 



proportion method) indicates that S.S percent of the youtr.s uill reoffend 
during^^e time they are under the jurisdiction of the program. 'Unfor- 
tunately , most evaluations of delinquency programs do not exanine nor 



'report the rate^of j^nforogram reoffending in such a manner that comparisons 
could be nad|**K£?ch tne estimates from tne restitution initiative. It 
seems reasonable; nowever, to sa> that the reoffense rate is acceptably . 
low, given the overall level cf cf fencer, effenst seriousness and trt 
fact that juveniles are m the programs for an average of six ror.tns. 

Two of the eligibility screening ^criteria commonly usee in ^delinquency 
programs- -number cf prior offenses and seriousness of the*. immediate • 
offense — were examined to determine vhetrwsr there are any differences m 
the rate cf reoffending for serious and less serious offenders. The 
results sho*. that the likei-nood of. reoffending increases vith the number 
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^ofe prior offenses. The proportion expected to reoffend within six months 
of referral is six)percent for first offenders eight percent for youths 
with one prior, nine percent for those with two priors? and 13 percent 
for juveniles with three or more prior delinquency offenses. The rate 
of reoffending, however, does* not seem to increase with increased 
seriousness of the immediate offense, those convicted of the serious 
personal offenses of assault, Tape, and robbery were slightly less likely 
to reoffend than were juveniles convicted ol less serious personal or 
property offenses. Likewise, juveniles* convicted of very serious property 
offenses (burglaries or arsons with losses of $250 or more) were some- 
what less likely to reoffend than were juveniles convicted of less 
serious property offenses, * 

One clear ^implication of these findings is that" the seriousness of 

the immediate Offense should not be used as ar. automatic criterion for 
t 

determining youths to be ineligible for restitution programs. The risk 
of reoffending does not increase with the seriousness of *_ne offense. 
The implication of these results for use of. prior offenses as a 

screening device it somewhat leas clear. Although youths with a longer 

s « 
history of delinquency are higher jrisk referrals in terms of Yeoffending,, 



the Xi.sk is not terr 
leyel of risk that i 



lbly great. In the final analysis, of course, the 
s acceptable depends on the tolerance for delinquency 



vi tfcin^the*' project/ m court, and community. Nevertheless, a reoffer.se rate 
of 13 percent, m six months, for youths with three and more prior offenses, 
probably is acceptable in many — perhaps ao^st-^ommunitiji. 

It is generally acknowledged that certain kinds of "social ^anables" — 
such as race, income, school attendance, an*d so on — should not influence 
dispositional decisions in juvenile courts. *0JJD? is^on record as 
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bc'ing opposed to the use of these kinds of factors in determining elig*- 
bility for restitution programs. * 

It is the case, however, that characteristics of juvenile offenders 
may be associated with differing levels of risk and, if so, projects 
should be aware of which youngsters constitute high-risk arrd low-risk 
referrals, T^is information permits a more appropriate allocation of 
resources within the project. fc 

The analysis of sex/ race, and age revealed only minor differences 
in the rate of reoffending and no differences substantial or consistent 
enough to warrant concern in terms of program operation. 
* Reoffending rates were somewhat higher for youths in the lower 
income categories (eight to ten percent Jn six-months)* compared wjith the 
higher income groups (sever, to eight perceht reoffending ir. six months). 
These results were not very consistent, however, across income groups 
and the differences are not especially, great. Still, this is an area 
that might be of concern to project directors and is a subject for 
additional investigation in the evaluation. < 

School attendance also shows some association with reoffending: * « 
nine percent of the youths who are not in school reoffend within six months 
compared with 7,5 percent of those who are in school. 

The juvenile court dispositions that accompany restitution vary, 

considerably across the 85 prcjert s.tes Some juve-.ile offenders are 

• * 
given restitution as a sole sanction, for others it is a condition of 

their probation, and some youths are on suspended commitments (usually 

implying intensive probation) during the time they are completing their 

restitution requirements. Comparisons of these three groups of offenders 

revealed that those who were, under the least amount of court control 

■ < 
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(i.e., sole sanction restitution) had the lowest rate of reoffending 
whereas those under the highest degree of court control (suspended commit- 
ment) had the highest rate of reof fencing. The differences anong the 
three groups were substantial, sole sanction restitution youths reoffend 
at a rate of 5.7 percent in six months, probation restitution -youths 
reoffend at a rate of 8.1 percent, and those with restitution and suspended 
cocmutments reoffend at a rate of 13.2 percent in six months. 

Obviously, these relationships could be due to the fact that youtns 
with suspended commitments tend to be more serious offenders than those 
who are on sole-sanction restitution. To Examine this possibility, the 
relationship'between degree of court control and reoffending within 
each category of prior offenses *as ascertained. The results show th*it 
the greater the court control, the greater the likelihood of reoffending 
for first offenders, for those with one prior offense, two priors, and 
so on. In short,, the preliminary analysis indicates tnat the relationship 
between higher ccurt control and increased reoffending is not a spurious 
relationship attributable to differences in the' number of prior offenses. 
Considerably more analysis is needed iand will be undertaken in subsequent 
parts of the evaluation) because of the enormous implications of this 
'finding should it be confirmed. » * 
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FOOTNOTES 
o 

* 

X. More information about the initiative can be found in the report. 
"Implementation aod Policy Issues in the National Juvenile Restitution 
Initiative; A Six Month Evaluation Report." This report, is available 
from the Institute of Policy Analysis. Additional information can be 
found in the initiative guidelines, "Restitution by Juvenile Offenders 1 . . 
That document can be obtained fro? CJJDP. 

2. Names, location of projects, and other information aoout each can 
be fouH#*in the six month report (see Footnote 1) . Additional and t 
regular information is contained ir. the Monthly Evaluation Reports and the 
Project Data Reports. These are prepared by I?A and available from us. 

3. See the initiative guidelines. "Restitution by Juvenile 
Offenders . . , 

4. This report reflects only one part of the multi-purpose national 
restitution evaluation. Experimental designs ir. six restitution sites 
will provide comprehensive information on restitution--in comparison uith 
nonxestitut-on alternatives — vis a vis performance measures such as self 
report offenses, juvenile attitudes ,^*ecm attitudes, and 12 to 18 montrts 
of follow-up on recontact Mth authorities after release from the program. 

5. Commentary on the appropriate length of follovs-.up can be found 
in Waldo -and Gnswold, KO".tro*-tz, 'alt: a-c KzZleLZ\ . ar.c Stollr,acK 
and Harris- 

6. The Management Information System (MIS) vas established by I PA 
m each project as part of the national evaluation. Projects complete an 
intake form and closure form on each referral. These are sent to I?A for 
editing and computer analysis. 
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• 7, See Baer and Cowden. 

8, The major methodological problem is in combining frequency 

and seriousness of offenses into a single dependent variable for analysis. 
Analysis of reoffenders, alone, in terms of the predictors of the most 
serious offenses can be quite misleading since nono ffenders would ha^e to 
be excluded from the study. 

9, See Killer. 

10, See Empey and Enckson, pp. 73-93 and Murray and Cox, pp. 159-160. 

11, Individual-level scoring systems which adjust for differences 
in time at risk can be developed but, due to the complexities of the 
analysis, this will* be done^ for a "later report. * * 
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Iff APPENDIX A 

Referral Data ADDllttONAL KEThODOl&GICAL NOTES 

Information on referrals is shown ir Table 1. The^golunns contain 
the number of youths referred in each month, beginning with January, 1979 
(designated as 7901 in the Table) and extending through April, 1980 Icodetf 
as 8004 in the Table) . The .rows show the number of youths whose cases 
were open in the referral month (month 0) and those that were still open 
in each succeeding month beyond referral. For dxample, there were 197 
juveniles referred to restitution projects in January, 1979;' 22*0 were 
referred in February, 1979; 454 were referred ir. March, and so on. For 
the entire tine period covered in this analysis, 9,255 juveniles had . 
been referred. Of the 197 juveniles referred ir. January, 177 cases were 
still open one month beyond referral, of the cases referred m February, 
209 were still open one month later, 420 of the March referrals were still 
open one month later, and so on. 0: all the referrals for whom at least 
one month of follow-up time -had occurred ,Js$l56 were still open one month 
later. The drop-off in cases as one pror-esses fro*: the first rcntr 
beyonc referral' to tne second, tr~rd.*anc so on is dtic to cases being 
closed (either successfull> or unsuccessfully). Elan), areas in Table 1 
indicate tine periods which *&re ^oz , et occurred anc. tnerefcre. tncie 
is no mfomatior on the nur.se r c: cases still open for a particular 
referral month. 

Tne r t Ur.osr cr off er.se s cc-.r~t.tec r, t"e ; ct-s _* eac r . referral 

month is sho*r. ir. Tarle 2. 'Tre cfi er.se s *ncluse all del moment and 

status infractions crought to tne attest. or. of the juvenile court tnat 
v. 

became known to restitution program perscrnel.) The information in 

Table 2 follows tne same format as that ir. Texle 1. jFor example, consider 

the youths referred ir January. 1?"?S. Cr.e cf-tr.esc youths reef fenced 

, 4 **** 
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In the same month he or she was referred to the project; two reoffended 
within one. month of the referral; none reoffended in the second month, 
one reoffended in the third month beyond referral, and so on. As in 
Table 1, the lower right-hand part of the Table represents time periods 
which have not yet occurred. 

Cumulative ^Proportion Reoffending 

The cumulative proportion reoffending estimates need to be "smoothed" 
In order to remove unnecessary error variance before using them to estimate 
reoffense rates or probabilities. The formula used is Y ■ l-ae~ bt where 
a and b are parameters to be estimated from the*3ata. The cumulative 
probability reoffending is inverted (see Table 3) [i.e., Y-l * ae~ bt ] 
before solving for the parameters. „ 

Matlz-McCleary Program 

A program to calculate the Kaltz-McCleary va^ue of a on the HP-33E 

\ 



calculator is in Chart I. 
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TABLE 3. AN EXPONENTIAL FIT FOR THE CUMULATIVE PROPORTION REOFFENDING 
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Coostrocy Validity.* rich*** &. Halt* and Hicnarc HcClsary, Evaluation 
QtMXtvry, Vol. 1. >»o. 3, August, 19??. 
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•This progrer was written by Jerry £eg*e. InstitJte oi Poiicj Ajialyris. 
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To calculate* the value of the other parameter R, do the following; 

i • 
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Method of Solution: 



Solve [1] iteratively using. Newton 1 s Method for a 
Then substitute this in {2\ and evaluate to get £ 



In* general , 
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1 — T Te^^ 
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ABSTRACT ' 

Judges .frequently require that offenders, as a condition of 
probation make restitution to their victims. More rarely, resti- 
tution is ordered as a sole sanction with ho additional "penalties 
or requirements. This paper, based on data from more than 10,000 
juvenile court cases involving restitu^pn,* compares the outcomes 
of cases in which offenders were sentencea\to restitution as a 
condition of probation with those in which the offender was ordered 
restitution as a sole sanction. * The data indicate that youths 
receiving restitution as^a sole sanction are more likely to com- 
plete the order successfully and less likely to commit new : 
offenses while wider the jurisdiction er the restitution projeqrt. 
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Introduction ^ 

An important issue m the use of restitution as a sanction for 
criminal offenders is whether it should be used alone or in conjunction 
with other sanctions/ and, indeed/ a number of writers haVe called for 
research in this area (Galaway. 1975, Gal away, 197i7a. Gal away, 1977b,- 
Hudson, Galaway. and Chesney, 1977a). While some model sentencing codes 
and proposed dispositional standards have expressly provided for the use 
of restitution as a sole sanction (NCCD, 1972, IJA/ABA, 197^) , restitution 
is most commonly eaployed as a condition of probation and hence an 
■Jadd-Sri" sentence (Bry son,* 1976. Schneider, et al , 1977; Hudson. Galaway, 
and Chesney, 1977b^Schneider and Schneider, 1980). 

% Three arguments for the combination of restitution with other 
penalties, such as probation o^even incarceration, can be found in^ the 
literature: 9 a ; * 0 

1 • Restitution by itself may constitute "insufficient punishment' . * 
Perhaps the best knowrt exponent of this point of view is Stephen Schafer 
(1970:126) who warns that if restitution were the only sentence for a 
crimei "it might weaken the sense of wrongdoing attached to that crime . . 
(reduce) the terror whicrt potential wrongdoers might feel of committing 
the crime . . . expos*e criminal justice to the dangers of the criminal 



9 punis}^5ent, ancriead 



•escaping punisJftient, andrlead to social injustice in that . . . the 
wt^thy, possibly professional, criminal could buy off his punishmeQ 
with money . . .» Similarly t the frarers of the IJA/ABA Juvenile Justice 
Standards vorry that for Instances in. which the "gravity of the crime 
Us) substantial, the judge may feel that the restitutionary sanction 
alorie wili^ be inadequate to impress upon the juvenile offender the 
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consequences of his or her acY^ons" (1977 i4B) . Some support for these 
views yets found i^a survey conducted by Burt Galaway and William Mar sella 
(1976) . Of thosd interviewed, 67 percent of the victims, 80 percent of * 
the police officers, £s*d 100 percent of the probation officers felt that 
restitution alone jwas an insufficient penalty. However, 91 percent of 
the juvenilis ordered to make restitution as a condition of probation — and 
percent of their parents — disagreed. - 

2. For restitution to be "constructive," i*t ne6ds to be "guided . " 
This is a clinician's view of restitution; it ho^i?, essentially, that 
restitution is a "treatment" and that an offender who receives restitution 
as a sentence needs to be helped along or guided in order to reap its 
full- benefits. Without such guidance, it is believed, the offender may 
not make^the connection between the harm done and the efforts to make the 
^victim whole. "His initial thinking is in terms of avoiding or of enduring 
punishment, and of vengeance," writes Albert Eglash (1975:288). "His 
understanding of what is involved in restitution will not gxow overnight. 
Like reparation, restitution is appropriately used in connection with 
probation.* * Eg lash further argues that in-kind restitution, bearing 
direct relevance to the crime, would be particularly effective, and he ** 
. suggests that probationary guidance may be easier with a group than with 
9 an individual: "In committing an offense ,^*what a y^uth would not do 

alone he tackles when supported by his gro^up. In making restitution, what 
a youth could not do alone he' may tackle with the support of his group" 
(1 97^5: 289). 

3- Unless restitution is made a condition of probation or some other 

• ^ h, * 

sanction^, it cannot be enforced . Alan Harland (1980) points out that" air 

important distinction between restitution as a condition of probation or , 
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suspended sentence and restitution as a sole sanction lies An the 
- procedures for enforcement. If restitution is made a condition of 
probation, then it may be enforced through^ revocation and the imposition 
of an alternative sentence, if a sentence of restitution is the sole 
sanction, then it can only be enforced through contempt proceedings. 
Burt Galaway probably speaks for man£ law enforcement professionals when 
he states ** . . . the criminal' justice system must maintain the possibility 
of imposing a^j^e severe sanction if the offender fails or refuses to * 
meet the restitution obligations. While many offenders will undoubtedly 
meet their obligations out of 6, sense of duty, some will be evasive and 
means must be available to coerce 'those who wish to evade their 
responsibility" (1977c:*6). 

L 

Arguments against the combination of restitution with probation and 

' * 

other sanctions fall generally into two categories. In one category are 

those arguments against the addition of restitution requirements to 

i 

probation; and in the other category are those arguments against the 
addition of probation to restitution requirements. Specifically, the 
arguments axe as follows: 

1. Restitution should not be, required as a condition of probation 
because it Increases tne likelihood of failure of probation, it is too 
costl? and -it places too great a bwttien on probation officers . Landis 
.(1969) and Miller (1980), in separate studies conducted in California 
and Colorado, observed tihat the existence of a restitution order was more 
prevalent among the case histories of persons who failed probation than 
among those who were successful; thus the addition of restitution 8 
apparently increased the probability of revocation. Miller notes the 
additional time and effort required of probation officers to monitor 
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restitution requirements and suggests that restitutive sanctions nay 
"cost more than they are worth," Similarly, Klein (1978) argues against . 
the addition of restitution to probation requirements because , first , he 
doubts the utility of the concept, and second, probation officers yire too 
busy to enforce it. During his experience as director df a restitution 
center in Canada, he reports, probation officers were too busy to monitor " ^ 
^ the fulfillment of restitution requirements and, vJhen breaches- were noted, 
too busy to return the person to court, ", . r<F)or a number of reasons," 
he writes, "... the enforcement of a restitution jcondition under a 
probation order is, indeed, problematic." 

2 - Restitution should be used as a sole sanction, where appropriate, 
because it is suitable for some offenders, it is cost-effective, and it 
will generate knowledge about the feasibility of "restitution as a sentence 
on its c^gi right. In the literature, support for sole sanction restitution 
( is cautious anV usually targeted'at the less serious, nonviolent offender. 
^ For example, Karl Kennmger (1968) has singled out check offenders as one 
group for whom restitution nught be the only, necessary sanction, and 
Hudson and Galaway (1975) suggest that sole sanction restitution would be 

i, 

appropriate for nondangerous 'offenders^ For such offenders, restitution 
only could be cost effective in that, other things being equal, supervision 
would be minimized. The National Council on Crime and Delinquency, citing 
a shortage of probation services, has urged. courts to use restitution as 
the whole sentence 'for those cases where supervision is not needed (1974). 
* ^§3&ly, Galaway (1977b),, and Hudson, Galaway, and Ches^ey"(1977a) have 
promoted the use of sole sanction restitution under research conditions 
so that its unique ef fectiveness-*-apart from the impact of prftbation, for 
.example — can be examined, j 
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Clearly, the use of restitution as a sole sanction is an important 
issue — both theoretically and operationally — in the design and implementa- t 
tion o£ restitution programs. This pape*r will attempt to examine this 
issue empirically by comparing restitution as a sole sanction with resti- 
tution combined with other sanctions in terms of (a) the persons likely 
to receive such sentences and (b) the Ompact of the sentences on the 
offenders' behavior. 

The Data 

In Pebruary, 1978, the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention announced a major initiative designed to promote and experiment 
with the use. of restitution in juvenile courts (OJJDP, 1978) . The 
objectives of these restitution projects, according to the program announce- 
ment, would be (1) to reduce . incarcerations of juveniles; (2) reduce \ 
recidivism; (3) bring about a greater sense of responsibility on the part 
of young offenders; (4) help satisfy victims; (5) promote community > * S ^ 
'confidence in the juvenile justice process, and (6) generate increased 
knowledge about the feasibility of restitution for juvenile offenders. It 
wa*s clear, moreover, that the f ramers of the initiative wished to test 
the use of restitution as a sole* sanction. The extent to which" restitution 
was to be used *s an, alternative to tra'ditional dispositioni^was named as 
a criterion for funding and as a focal point for study* (OJJDP , ^978:111*15). 

following a two-stjage application process, grants were awarded to 41 
separate projects in 26 states, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 
Six of these grants were awarded to statewide agencies or or^^zations 
which in turn spawned a total of 50 projects at the local level. Altogether, 
85 projects were funded by the initiative ^with a total commitment of 
approximately $30 million over three years. The Institute of Policy Analysis 

/ • 
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was selected' national evaluator and the National Office for Social 
Responsibility was awarded a cont act tp provide technical assistance. 

Data on every referral to the restitution projects are collected by 
project' personnel both at intake, /f^hen the youth is referred to t$^pr£j? 
ect, and at the time the rest x tut ion portion of the youth's disposition 
is completed. These data are st^t weekly to I PA for computerization and 
analysis. By the end of April , 1980, data on approximately 10,000 

4 

referrals— including more than ?,O0G youths whose cases wejje closed— had 
been received at IPA. As these data were collected at about the mid-point 
in the life of the restitution initiative, they represent about one-half' 
of all the referrals expecte% while the projects are receiving federal 
funding.* • • \ ' 

Youths .referred to the OJJDP- funded restitution projects receive 

/ * 
essentially three types of dispositions: Restitution as a sole sanction, 

restitution as a condition of probation, and restitution under a suspended 

sentence of commitment to a juvenile institution! The type of restitution 

Required may be monetary, community service,, direct service to* victims, or 

any combination of those three. The data in Table 1 describe the referrals 

#in terms of dispositions and the type and amount of restitution ordered. 

As might be ejected, restitution as a conditipn of probation is the most 

cofranon disposition ordered, but a .large number of the referrals also 

receive restitution as a sole sanction. Forty-four of the projects in 

the initiative have at least some sole sanction restitution cases, and, 

in 16 projects, at least tan » percent of the caseload have this type of 

disposition. Of the types of restitution ordered, monetary is most 

common, followed by community service and then combin^d^ orders of community 

service and monetary restitution. For these cases— which represent less 
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TABLE I. TYPES OF DISPOSITIONS, TYPES OF RESTITUTION r 
'AND AMOUNTS OF RESTITUTION ORDERED 



DISPOSITIONS 



NUMBER 



PERCENT 



Types of Disposition • 

Sole Sanction Restitution 1,284 

Restitution end Probation ^ 6,933 

Suspended Commitment Restitution 444 

Other 1.277 



12.9% 
69.8 

4.5. 
12.8 



Type of Restitution - 

Monetary Restitution 
Unpaid Community Service 
S Direct Victim Service 

Court Costs and Fines Only 

Monetary^ and Community Service 
. Monetary and ^Victim Service 
Community and Victim Service 
Other 



4,97 3 
2, 4 769 
76 
—179 
1,218 
40 
11 
11 



53.6% 
29.9 
0.8 
• 1.9- 
13.1 
0.4 
0.1 
0.1 



Amounts of Restitution Ordered 

Monetary Restitution, Ordered -$1,565,601 

Unpaid Community Service drdered, 203,138 hours 

Direct Victim Service Ordered * 4,311 hoursi 
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than half of thos« eventual lyj£xpected to be in the initiative — judges 

had ordered ov$r $1.5 million in monetary restitution, bore than 200,000 

hours of ^ocsotunity service, and more than 4,000* hours of direct service 

t 

to victims. 

♦ • «. 

Successful Completion of Restitution Requirements 

• Arguments for the combination of restitution with other sanctions 

foais on the need t© impress offenders with the consequences of their 

actions, fruvide them with guidance, and enforce the payment of restitution 

or the successful completion of whatever the court has ordered. Youths 

who are ordered to make restitution as a condition of probation or under 

a suspended sentence of commitment receive harsher penalties, more guidance, 

and greater enforcement, it would be expected, therefore, that the 

juvenile offenders with combined dispositions would be more likely to. 

1 

complete their restitution requirements than those ordered to make 



restitution as a sole sanction* . 

In the national evaluation of the Juvenile Restitution Initiative, 
successful completion of restitution is defined as full compliance with 
the original or adjusted restitution order (Griffith , Schneider, and 
Schneider, 1980). If a youth has completed all restitution within the 

0 • 

allotted time period, or has fully complied with an* adjusted restitution 
order — i.e., one where modifications in the order were agreed to after 
the youth began makxng restitution — and there were no Violations of any 
other condition of the disposition, the youth is considered a successful 
completion. Of the more than 7,000 youths in this study whose cases * 
were accepted v and later closed by the projects, about 83 percent were in 
full compliance with the original restitution requirements and five percent 

complied with adjusted requirements. * - , 

f , 
8 
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Table 2 shows* the rates of successful and unsuccessful completion of 
restitution requirements for each of the three types of dispositions. 
Surprisingly, youths who receive restitution as a sole sanction demon- 

* strate a markedly higher rate of successful completion than those with 
combined dispositions'. The 95 percent successful completion rate for this 
group is even more impressive given the overall rate of about 88 percent. 
The gacaa coefficient, which is appropriate as a measure of association 
between variables such as these, summarizes the strength and direction of 
the relationship, it indicates a moderately strong correlation between less 
restrictive degrees of court control and successful completion of court 
orders. „^ * 

The relationship between rates of successful completion and restitution 
as a sole sanction is consistent across the different types of restitution « 

^ judges most commonly order. As shown by Table 3, youths receiving any type 
of restitution as a sole sanction (monetary, community service, or a combi- 
nation of both) are more likely to complete the disposition successfully. 

9 

The data in Tables 2 and 3 suggest that a sentence of sole sanction restitu- 
*tion somehow produces a higher completion rate than a sentence of restitu- 
tion combined with probation or a suspended commitment. It is possible, 

♦ s - s 

however, that the apparent relationship is merely spurious, and in fact 

t . 

due to the influence of other factors which are statistically related to 
both the type of disposition and the rate of successful completions. " For 

example, judges may know which youths need "guidance" and "enforcement" 

V 

in making restitution, and sentence accordingly. Also, they may order 
restitution as a sole sanction in dealing with relatively small amounts of 
loss, and* couple restitution with other sentences to encourage the payment 
of ^larger sums. Indeed > sentencing should not be random, and it would be 
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TABLE 2. . SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION RATES .BY DECREE QF COURT CONTROL 



CHARACTERISTICS 



PERCENT PERCENT NUMBER 

SUCCESSFUL UNSUCCESSFUL OF CASES 



Degree of Conrt Control , ' 

Sole Sanction Restitution 95% 

Restitution and Probation 87 

Suspended* Cocraitment Restitution 87 



5% 

13 
13 



939 
3,862 
282 



P < 
Gacraa " 



.001 
.32 



ft 



TABLE 3. SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION RATES FOR SOLE SANCTION AND NON-SOLE 
SANCTION RESTITUTION BY TYPES OF RESTITUTION\ORDERED ^ , 



TYPE OF 
, RESTITUTION 


' SOLE 
SANCTION 




NO*tf-SOLE- 
h SANCTION 
•" > 


GAMMA 


Monetary ^ - * 


94% 

(N* 586) 




» 88% 
(N-2578) 


.34 


Unpaid Community 
Service « 


96%,. 
, (N« 2S2) 




90% 

(N-1738) ' • , 


,45 


Monetary aivd Unpaid 
Community Service* 


•4 

• (N» H 

r 




* 83% 

659) 


.72 






10 




r 


* * 










A, 






* 

0 


4 
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Startling to learn that there are no discernible differences among 
juvenile offenders who. receive different sentences. 

*' To determine the types of youths most likely to receive restitution 
as a sole sanction rather than restitution combined with other sanctions, 
the type of disposition was dichotomized and cross-tabulated with a group 
of predictor variables that included socio-demographic characteristics, 
number of prior offense?, seriousness of the presenting offense, and size 
2 * 

of restitution order. The results, displayed in Table 3, indicate that 

the youths required to make restitution alone* generally would.be considered 

"better risks" than those recelvihg* combined dispositions": They are 

* 

older, have higher family incomes, are more likely to attend school on a 
^full-time basis • usually have fewer prior offenses, and tend to have been 
referred to the juvenile court on less serious charges. Moreover, youths 
with smaller amounts of restitution to pay or community service hours to 
work were. more likely to receive sole sanction restitution than those with 
larger orders. There were no statistically significant differences with 
respect to race and gender. j 

^ * , If certain types of youths are more likely to receive restitution as 
a sole sanction, are they alsc more likely to successfully complete the 
restitution order? The data in Table 4 suggest they are: While age does 
not seem important, the relationships of successful completion rate with 
-family income, school attendance^ number V>f prior offenses, seriousness of 
presenting off ease, and size'ofi r esti tut ion* orders ax& substantial. The, 
picture which emerges, then, is one of ration^, calculating judges who 
% know precisely what they are dd^nq.. They know that certain tVpes of 
. juvenile offenders are more lively to complete restitution requirements, 
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V TABLE 4. ♦SOliE SANCTION RESTITUTIO^ BY BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 



. CHARACTERISTICS 



SOLE NON-SOLE NUMBER 

SANCTION SANCTION 0? CASES 



Age 



13 and younger 
14 

Is 

16 

.17 ' 

18 and older 
P 

Gaigna 



.001 
.09 



11% 

12 
12 
13 
15 
18 



89% c 

88 

88 

87 

86 

82 



1,074 
1,570 
2,335 
2,515. 
1,865 " 
456 



White 
Non-^faite 

n.^. 
Garaaa 



.06 



13% 

12 



87 * 

88 



7,025 
2,701 



Annual- Family Income 

Less than $ 6,000 
$ 6,000 - $10,000 
* $10,000 - $14,000 
$14,000 - % $20,000 
Over $20, 000 



P < .01- 

Gamma « .05 



14% 

14 

17 



86% 

86 
89 
86 
83 



1,163 
1,077 
1,205 
1,010 
1,-309 



School Attendance 

. Full-tine 
Not .in school 



14V 
9 



86% 
*91 



7,130 
1,172 



P < .001 
Gaccoa - - .23 



(continued) 
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TABLE 4. ,SOLE SANCTION RESTITUTION BY BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS {continued) 



SOLE NON-SOLE NUMBER 

" CHARACTERISTICS ' SANCTION ' SANCTION OF CASES 



Total Number of Priors/Charges 

^ '0 
1 
2 

3 . 

V 4 s 

6 and more 

i . P < .001 

Gamma ■ -'.17 . 



, Seriousness 

Victimless 
** Minor General. " * 

Minor Property - , - r 

Minor Personal t 
Moderaft Property »* ft 0 ' s - 

; .Serious Property - \ 

. • a , ' Serious Personal % , 

*"* -/ > »Vety # Seribu^ Property „ % 
*V * v - Vjery/, Serious Perswfal= . > 

>' *P^;.< t /ooi/ ■ V/ 

•> ''V ^ . . Gamma n r. .14* ; • * 

Tejaale ■ / , 



Size of Monetary Restitution 'Cider.' 

L - $ 41 ^ . \ * 

$ 42 - S 90. 

$ 91 - $ *165 • 

$166 - $ 335' * 

5336 - $12,500 

P- < t .001 
Gaxose ■ ~ .09* 



15% 


85% 


4,427 rf 




11 * 


89 


1,943 


* 


IX) 


90 K 


1,106 




9 - 


91 ■ * 


, 702 




9 


91 


415 




8 


92 


283 * 




12 t , 


88 


617 




29% 


71% 


26r 


> 

% 




84 


156 




11 m 


39 ' 


'213 


% 


" 10 ^ 


SO ' 




16 . . 


84 ' 'J 




, V 


*VI2 % ' i» 


' 88^> ' 
' 88 


> x '2,817 
,377 






* sd~\ , 


1,673 








326 

X 


















c 

% « - 








< * 

* 






, % 






87% 


.> ' 8,854 


c 


* 13 




1.044 


\ 





* • 


n ' * 


17% * ' 


83% 


1,205* £ 


15 


- >85 


'Iil99 , 


.. 14 


86 


V 50 


• 14 


86 


1,291 


12 


/ 88, 


1,314 
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TABLE 4 . SOLE SANCTION" RESTITUTION BY BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS (continued) 



» 1 

CHARACTERISTICS 

* < * 


SOLE 
SANCTION. 


NON-SOLE 
SANCTION 


NUMBER 
OF CASES „ 


Size of Unpaid Conraunity Service Order t s 






1 - 16 hours 
, 17 - 25 
* 26 - 40 
41 - 74 
75 -,468 


20% 
10 

:« - 

2 


72% 
« 86 
1 90 
96 
98 


t 

842 ' 
826 
/ 815 
. 699 
855 


P < .001 
,\ vGAnana ■ - \ 55 


, / 


/ 





V 



4 



14 
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TABLE 5 - '.SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION RATES BY BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 



>^ PERCENT PERCENT NUMBER 

CHARACTERISTICS " „ * SUCCESSFUL UNSUCCESSFUL OF CASES 



\ 



14 and younger 

15 

16 

17 and older 

s n.s. 
* Gamma 



.00 



Income (Annual) 



Less than $ 6,000 
$ 6,000 - $10,000 
- $10,000 - $14,000 
$14,0(jp - $20,000 
$20,000 and over 



P 

Gamma 



.001 
,20 



89% 
87 
88 
89 



83% 

88 
89 
92* 
92 



11% 

13 
12 
11 



17% 

12 
11 

8 
8 



1,461 
1,353 
1,468 
^5Cf3 



671 
649 
676 
607 
796 



School Attendance 

1 Full-time 
Not in school 
Other 



P < .001 
' Gamma ■ - .38 



Total Number of Priors/Changes 



91% 

80 
82 



and more 
P 

Gamma 



.001 
.29 



9% 

20 
18 



f 



-4,247 
245* 



92% 


8% 


-27743 


89 


11 


1,092 


> 87 


13 


644 


81 


19 


407 


81 


19 


* 228 


86 • 


14 


159 


77 


23 


347 . 



(continued) 
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• T ^ LE ' 5 ' SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION RATES BY BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS' (continued) 



CHARACTERISTICS 



PERCENT 
SUCCESSFUL 



PERCENT 
UNSUCCESSFUL 



NUMBER 
OF CASES . 



Seriousness^ , v 

Victimless 
Minor General 
Minor Property 
Minor Personal 
Moderate Property 
Serious Property 
Serious Personal 
Very Serious Property 
,Very Serious Personal 



P < 
Gamma * < 



.001 
.25 



92% 
♦90 

90 
91 
92 
8? 
86 
82 
1 84 



8% 

io 

10- 

9 

8 
13 
14 
18 
16 



180 
98 
' 755 
* 131 
1,688 
1,643* 
208 
879 
15*9 



Size of Monetary Restitution Ordfer 



1 - $ 



$ 

$ 42 - $ 
$,.91 - $ 
$166 
$336 



41 
90 
165 
$ *33* 
$O,*500 



P < 
Gamma ■ • 



.001 
.40 



95% 

94 
89 
85 
76 ' 



5% 

6 
11 
15 
24 



866 
88i 
83£ 
760 
•§17 



» Size tff Community Service Order. 

1-16 hours 
v 17 - 25 * ( 
26—- 40- — 



41 - 

.75 - 



74 
468 



P < 
Gamma * ■ 



.001 
.50 



97% 
95 

85 
74 



5 
9 
15 
26 
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> * » 

and therefore less in need of supervision,- thus, these youths receive 

restitution as a sole sanctidh while others, who, seem, to to greater risks^, 

« are given dispositions which combine restitution with other* sanctions. 
. \ . \ J 

However, the^icture is not yet complete. To reject as spurious ^ 

the proposition that sole^sanction restitutipn is ^preSictive of successful 

completion, the' relationship between these variables must disappear when 

the effect of other, competing, factors is held constant. If th^ originally 

observed relationship "washes out," then the weight of evidence is on 

the side of the competing explanation 1 ^ *» s 

c * " ' , 

T&ble 5 displays- the zero-order gamma coefficient, between type pf 

* . j> 

disposition and completion of restitution requirements, as well as first- 
order partial gamma coefficients with statistical controls for school *> 
attendance, family income, number of prior offenses, offense senousnes$>< 
„ and amounts of restitution^ ordered . The originally observed relationship 
between type of disposition and completion of restitution" does not disappear, 
* but in faclfTemains strong, even when multiple controls are introduced . The 
earlier finding — that juveniles who are ordered to make restitution as* a 
sole sanction are more likely to complete those requirements successfully — 
remains / and cannot be rejectee, as spurious. * 

Type of Disposition and In-Program Re of fenselwtate 

In addition to the" rate of successful completions, another measure 

* . * *• 

* <* , - 

^of an offender's performance while under an order from the court to make 

restitution is* the in-program reoffense rate. This rate is important since 

- *—< — ~- - *■ 

a major goa^of the restitution initiative is to reduce recidivism by ^ 

rehabilitating juvenile offendeW In the 85 projects funded by the 
Initiative, youths are automatically terminated from the restitution proj- 
ect j.f a new offense becomes known. 9 Through the end of April, 1980, about 
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TABLE 6.^ EFFECT DISPOSITIONS ON COMPLETION RATES, 
CONTROLLING FOR OFFENSE SERIOUSNESS , 
V , • AND OTHER FACTORS 



ZERO-ORDER 
RELATIONSHIP 
' (gamma 0 ) 



&IRST- ORDER 
PARTIAL 
(gamma) 



FOURTH -ORDER 
PARTIAL 
(gamma) 



Relationship Between Successful 
Completion and 'Sole Sanction 
Restitution . . 



.40 



controlling for offense 

seriousness*, w • - .40 



controlling for numbers * . 

of priors/changes " * * - .40 



controlling for school r i 
status ** » - . 36 



controlling for annual 

household income^ ,. - . 36 



controlling for si2e of 1 * 
U monetary restitution order " r .40 



1 



controlling for si2e of ' I 

•community service order ' . ^ .40 



t controlling for offense^ * « 
seriousness, number of 
priors/charges / school status, 

and annual household income ' - .26 
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JOO cases out of approximately 10/000 had been closed in this manner. • 
Hie calculation of the in-program reoffense rate is complex as it involves « 
the ^computation, over time, of the*number of cases expected to be "at risk" 
and the proportion of cases expected to.reoffend. The procedures for 
calculating the rate are explained in detail elsewhere (Schneider, Schneider 

f 

and Ba^emore, 1980); in sum, about 1.36 percent of all the juveniles 

in the initiative can be expected to reoffend each month. This 

means that aboutweight percent of all the juveniles in the initiative for 

-Six months are likely to constat npw offenses, with the rate growing 

cumulatively larger for eac^ successive month of time at risk. ^ 

For a number of reasons, the type of disposition should be related 

i 

td the probability of reoffending, since vouths on probation or under 

suspended commitments" are subjected to greater scrutiny, are more closely 

supervised, have "more to lose," and so forth. The observed relationship, 

» * * 
once again, isun the opposite direction and paralleis the earlier finding 

a <s - 

concerning successful completions. As shown m Table 6, the estimated 
monthly reoffense rate increases monotomcally with what might be called 
the "degree of court control 1 * — a. scale* ranging from sole sanction restitu- 
tion (least control by court) to suspended commitment and restitution (most 
control) . The table also shows the estimated proportion reoffending within 



six months, and the datpa from which the estimations were calculated. 

As was done with the finding concerning successful completions, the 
m-program xeoffervse rate was cross-tabulated with the offenders' 4 eft o~ 
^ r - aphi e chara c teristic s / t h e number- of-pv-kor -of £en&o& r t he- ^er-tousnee& o€ 
the presenting offense, and the size of the restitution orders. The 
purpose of. these analyses was to search^for a third variable Vrhich might 
account for the relationship between type of disposition and probability 
of reoffending* Only the number of prior o/fenses seemed # a likely t 
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TABLE 7. 


REOFFENDING RATES BY 


TYPE OF DISPOSITION 1 










• 

* 


* • 


SOLE SANCTION 
^RESTITUTION 


PROBATION AND 
RESTITUTION 


SUSPENDED COMMITMENT 
AND RESTITUTION ^ 


Estimated Monthly 
Re of fen so Rate 


6.98% 


r 

V. 42% * 


f* 

2.32% 


Estimated Proportion 

Reoffending Within 

6 Months * # 




8. 15 


* 

X 

13.2 

.r 


Nq. of Referrals 


1,228 


6,735 

<* » 


43*4 J 


yo. of Offenses 


44 * 


• •» 
429 ' 


» 44 


No. of "Youth Months" / 
of Risk Time J 

1 * 


4,507 ' 


I ' 
*36,285 


c. 

o * 

1,893 



The monthly reoffense rate estimate is calculated as Jc/N where k is the number of* 
offenses and N fc is the number-Of, ?yo\ith months" of risk time for all referrals. The 
Proportion reoffending Vithin six- months is calculated as/Y « 1 - e • where a is 
the monthly reoffense rate described above and t is set at- six months. <See Schneider 



- TABLE 


8t reoffense rates, 


BY PRIOR OFFENSES 1 


«• 








> 






NUMBER 


OF PRIOR 


OFFENSES * * 


N - 9,365 


NO 
PRIORS 


ONE 
PRIOR 


*TWO 
PRIORS 


THREE OR MORE 
- PRIORS * 


e t 

/"Estimated 
Monthly e 
Reoffense 
~ Rate w 1 

v - , " 


. 1?0% 


m 

1.4% • 1.65% 


' \ 2.4% 


Estimated 
> .Proportion 
Reoffending 
' Within 6 Mqs. „ 

t 0 *~ \ 

no.- of ;° 
« Referrals 


6%' 

4,356 
(47%) 


* 

8% 

i 

1,921 
(21%^ 


♦ 

•9% 

1,089 
(12%) 


t 

13% 

1,999 * 
.(21%) 



No, of. 
Offenses 



> * 



119 



98 



£217 



Nq. of "Youth 
Months" of 
Risk Time 



18,2.59 . 8,333 ' 4,4?1 



9,033 



1* * # 

•See- note in TABLES 6., infra; 
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TABLE 9 . REOFFENSE RATES BY TYPE OF DISPOSITION 
CONTROLLING FOR. PRIOR OFFENSES 1 



SOLE SANCTION PROBATION AND f SUSPENDED COMMITMENT 
RESTITUTION RESTITUTION AND RESTITUTION 



% Reoffending 

. No Prior Offenses 

Monthly Rate * 0.79% ^ 

« 6-Month Rate 4.62 
12-Month Rate 9.39 
No. of Cases (662) 



% Reoffending 
z r = 



1.16% , 
6.72 
12.99 * 
(2,0|2) 



/ 



% Reoffending 



. * ^.,04%' 
11.52 

w 2;. 72 
*(126) 



One or Two Prior Offenses 



MonttU^Rate 
6 -Month Rate * 
. 12 -Month Rate 
" No.« of ♦ Cases 



.94% 

5.46* 

10. e3' 

(322) 



1.52% 

-8.7 
16.7 v , 
(2,249) 



1.98% 
;11.2 
21.1 
(157) 



* Three or More 

Monthly Rate '1.95% 

6-Month Rate 1^. 04 

12-Month Rate 20.87 

No. of Cases ' (1961 



2.3,7% 
H3.2*4 
24.37 * 
(1,451) 



3.01% 
16^52* 

« 

30.32 
(154) 



•••A 



See note in TABLE 6* , infra - 
) • 
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candidate for, as shown in Table 7, the estimated reoffense rate increases 
steadily as the number of pVior offenses increases. However, when this 
variable was controlled, an astonishing but consistent' pattern emerged. 
For each category of number of prior offenses, the in-prog ram reoffense 
rate increased with the degree of court control exercised in the different 
• types of dispositions. The data are presented i£ Table- 8 and graphically 

in.Figrure 1; they suggest, once agaia, that juvenile offenders who 
* * 

receive restitution as a sole sanction are more likely to*"succeed" — in 

terms of avoiding future crimes as well as cprapleting their sentences — than 

youths who receive combined dispositions . 

Also, the argument that sole sanction restitution is appropriate only 

for the less-serious offenders appears to be'^-contradicted. The data clearly 

indicate that, even in the* "most serious " category of offenders — those with 

three or more prior offenses — sole sanction restitution* may be effective 

in reducing recidivism. While it is true that the reoffense rates for 
i 

this category are greater, the rate for the youths on sole sanction restitu- 
vtion are slightly less than $he rate for first offenders who were placed 
in restitution projects under suspended sentences of commitment.* 

Discussion ' 

The findings reported in this paper are fascinating: On 'the one hand, 
they fly in the face of the popular notion that nothing, in the broad 
field of corrections, "works" ; on .the other hand, they challenge decades 
-of practice in American juvenile courts. It has long been common for 
juveniie court judges to link specific sanctions wit& probation, and,^even — 
in* a federal program in which sole sanction restitution is encouraged, 
judges favor combined dispositions by a margin of "about four to one over 

the/' * 
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FIGURE 1. SIX MONTH REOFPENSE RATES BY TYPE OF DISPOSITION, 
HOLDING PRIOR OFFENSES CONSTANT 
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literature for the practice of making restitution, a condition of probation. 
If*^er$on|yaaking restitutiorTas' a sole sarfction are less likely to reoffend, 
and more likely to complete their requirements, then the arguments that 
the sanction is by itself "insufficient," or that offenders making restitu- 

V 

tion need "guidance," or that probation is required for "enforcement," would 

\ 

seem to be invalid. + 

«• • « 

But while the finding is fascinating, it is*not inexplicable nor:, xnj- - 
a broader context, even unique. ^An almost identical result was obtained 
nearly 20 years ago by a group of Cambridge researchers in their study 

of attendance centers in England (McClintock, walker, and Savill, 1961). 

f 

The attendance center sentence is a court order requiring juvenile offenders 

to spend a given number of hours during weekends at a center that usually 

is administered by the police department. In addition, some offenders 

(about 50 percent) are placed on probation for one to three years. The 

researchers found that the offenders sentenced to the attendance centers 

as a sole sanction were less likely to fail (recidivate) than those who 

were placed on probation in addition to being required to attend the 

centers* The combined disposition, in other words, had a failure rate 

greater than that of the sole sanction. * J * 

Like ourselves, the Cambridge researchers suspected that the observed 

• «k 

relationship between the sole sanction and greater success rate might be 
spurious and accounted for by the ^ criteria judges use in sentencing 
offenders. They found, upon further investigation, that those who received 
combined sentences were, on the average, worse risks £han the others in 
terms of prior delinquency and social status* However, when- the back- 
ground characteristics of the offenders were statistically controlled, 
the relationship remained the • same,. Moreover, another test of the relation- 
ship, ^using a different sample of offenders, yielded similar results. 

- 25 , 
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As a potent ial\xpl ana t ion for their findings, the Cambridge .researchers 
suggest that there are other, more subjective, factors that are related 
to both the offender's selection for probation and his probability of 
failure, such as the "atttude of the offender m court." The same 
explanation can be proffered for the results obtained in this study, and, , 
indeed, it 1* worth noting. Campbell and Boruch (1975) suggest 'that this 
explanation — that; of a "prof ound ^underlying confounding of selection and 
treatment" — invalidates most social, experiments. Furthermore, if the 
real reason for selection into a particular treatment is (a) unknown and 
(b) highly related to the outcome, or "effects," of the treatment, then 
efforts to statistically control for the. selection bias will be ineffective - 
unless the control variables are nearly perfect surrogates of $fte "real" 
variable. 

- It is not highly probable, however, that this explanation can threaten 
the validity of the results obtained with either the restitution data or 
the attendance centers data, in appraising the Cambridge study, Leslie > 
Wilkms (1969) avers that an explanation based on subjective estimates 
of an offender's success in .a given program "would seem to ascribe almost 
divine insight to the magistrates concerned" (Wilkms, 1969:'82i„ Rather, 
he suggests an interpretation based on the face value of the study's 

i 

results: " (They} show a combination of treatments to be jioor treatment^, . . 
It may be convenient to believe that two obvious,^ good things together must 
be better than one singly, but the study's evidence is to the contrary." 
Wilkins proposes *what he calls the "simplest" hypothesis: ". , . the least 
tl^iit is possible to do with offenders, the better the outcome 1 " (empha- 
sis in original). Moreover, he adds; from the standpoint of complexity, 
-the simpler, the better: "Probation alone is more cora^fex than attendance 

* v. f 

center alone, and probation plus attendance center is^eVen more complex," 

26 •. s 
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The same aigbt be said for the juyenile offenders in the restitution 
initiate, and the lesson, .possibly, is that as more requirements are 
placed on youths, the opportunities for failure increase.. t , y 

• Is it possible, too, that the t ef f ects from simpler treatments are 4 
more long-lasting? The data on the restitution program reoffense rate 
would seem te» suggest they arej and the notion is buttressed by a study 
of traffic offenders in a California court (Owens, 1967). The'study com- 
pared the effectiveness of combined sanctions— fine and probation, fine 
and driver's school, and fine, probation and driver's school — with the effec- 
tiveness of single (sole! sanctionsTN According to the study, assignment to 
the driver's school without probation appeared to be the most effective 
sentence in -reducing re'convictions, 

Proponents of labeling theory will note the' similarity between Wilkin's' 
admonishment to do H tfce least that is possible" with young offenders and 
Schur's (1973:155) injunction to "leave the kids alone whe^rever.possible. w 
Indeed t *Leaert's (1967 s "Q) hypothesis suggesting that stronger penalties lead 
to further deviation may offer yet another explanation for the findings 
reported in this .paper. However, the data should not be pushed too far: 
it can be argued that all the^youths involved in this study were "labeled" 
in that all were formally adjudicated delinquent. In addition, the use of 
these data <%xt support of the labeling perspective would require evidence that 
those offenders sentenced to probation feel more stigmatized than those ordered 
restitution only. * * 

\ Further research on the Effectiveness of sole sanction restitution as 
compared with combined dispositions is forthcoming. As a part of its 
evaluation of the juvenile restitution initiative, the Institute of 
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Policy Analysis is tonductins field experiments * involving random assign- 
ment/in six cities across the United States. One of these experiments 
is, explicitly designed Xo test for differences, both short-term and long- 
term, among juveniles who received different types of dispositions. In 
,the experiment, offenders are randomly assigned into three groups*; Sole 
sanction restitution, restitution plus probation, and probation alone. 
An attitudinal questionnaire is administered to the youths in each group 
upon completion of their dispositions, and the youths are tracked for up 
to two years to assess their rates of* recidivisfi. The knowledge gained 
from the experiment wil1 inform, and either support or contradict, the 
finding* of this study. , V*< 
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NOTES 

- \ 

1. What is referred to as the mid'point iti the life of the initiative 

» 

is not necessarily t£e sane as the mid-point in the life of any given 
project, TiTe, projects were funded over a six-month period .from September, 
1978, to March, 1979, and many projects took several months to get started. 
Grants were awarded for a maximum of three years; funding for some of 
the projects will end as early as September, 1981, and for others i* will 
continue through Februarys 1982. .The total number of referrals to all 
projects is expected to be slightly mo're than 20,000. * 

2. For purposes of the analyses reported in Tables 3 through 5, the 

"type of disposition" variable was dichotomized by combining "restitution 

plus probation 1 * with "restitution under suspended commitment. " This was 

considered appropriate since there are no differences between these 

categories when this variable is cross-tabulated with completion of 

restitution requirements. The N-sizes in these ^tabl»s will total less 

than 7,000 (the approximate number* of closed cases available for analysis) 

because^of missing data on some of the variables. While the socieodemographi 

variables (age, race, sex, family income, and school attendance) are 
40 

straightforward, the others require definition. "Total number of priors/ 

charges" is computed by adding prior offenses, which include any delinquent 

offense kSnpwn to court authorities except those wh^ch were dismissed 
* i 

screened out due to lack of evidence, and concurrent offenses, which are 
delinquent acts other than the referral offense which are listedyon the 

^petition or among the charges against the; youth- "Offense seriousness" is 

V- \ 
a variable which combines the grayity of the offense (ranging from traffic 

1 " 

Violations through rape and armed robbery) with the amount of loss which 

* 29 , 



* 4 . 
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resulted from the crime. For example, burglary is coded a "moderate 
property offense" if the loss i*> $10 or less; "serious*' if the loss is 
between #11 .and $249; and "very serious" if the loss is $250 or more. 



, 3 
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Tfie Juvenile Justice System 
. Uses A Special Language 



The language comes from <a 
deliberate attempt to distinguish the 
juvenile justice system frpm its adult 
counterpart by the use of different 
terminology. 

* Police do not arrest juveniles. They^ 
take them into custody 

Juveniles are not charged with 
crimes They are alleged to be 
delinquent 

Juveniles are not jailed. They are 
detained 1 

They are not put in jail: They are 
placed in security detention 

* A juvenile alleged to be delinquent \s' 
a respondent, not a defendant. 



There is no conviction in the juvenile 
justice system There is adjudication 
. The decision on hojv to* treat a' 
juvenile adjudicated delinquent is 
called a disposition, not a sentence. 

Juveniles are not sentence^ to 
prison They are committed *to a 
juvenile school 

They .ire not placed on probation, 
hut under court supervision 

They are not paroIM They are 
placed on after care 

This juvenile justice system 
language indicates real differences 
between the juvenile and adult 
systems. 



Written /compiled and edited by 

David L. Tank 
Mary C/McEniry 



J"he Wisconsin Juvenile Restitution Project is" administered 
^$hy : The Bureay for Children, Youth and Families 
^ Division of Convnoaity Services 

Department of Health & Social Services 



Prepared under Grant #79MJS-AX-0099 from 'the Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, Law 
Enforcement* Assistance Administration, U.S. Dep^t- 
ment of Justice. 

Points of view or opinions .in this document are those 
of the authors and do not necess.ari ly represent the 
Official position or policies of the U.S. Department 
of Justice/ 
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Introduction 

In November 1978 the Wisconsin'LegisTature activated a - 
revised, Children's Code, clarifying aod updating. the legal 
rights of children in Wisconsin. One important aspect of 
the newcode is tts\;larificati6tM)f the purpose and pro- 
cedures for allowing a juvenile'-to make restitution for , 
his or her offense. With the 'sanctioning of restitution 
settlements, consideration for victim compensation was: 
'also reinforced. 'Restitution is now „a viabl ev al ternative 
to traditional methods of juvenile rehabilitation. The 
pri-mary factors for this renewed interest {n restitution 
appear to bp: 1 

1) 'RV^ogni tion of the victim's importance^ juveni l 
criminal 'proceedings; ' " ' j< * W * 

2) / Disillusionment with traditional dispositional ' 

alternatives; - f ». , 

* 3) A philosophical sljift attempting t& more closely 
associate^ dispositions witfi offenses. 

, With^the increased authorization for Juvenil^Restitution 
^^^isconsin, there a^HfcLcomes, &e. challenge an* responsi- 
bility to, implement the process* of 'restitution. The Wis- 
consin Juvenile Restitution Project / funded an a pilot 
basis by theVederal _ Law ErifeMemen^.^sSistance Adminis- 
tration (LEA/j^/p^ides^yn Wportuni*ty: for" jjuveniles r to 
make restitution for their, often^e^ and accept responsi- 
bility fo? fch^r -actions^ \. . • ^ ^ 

^This booklet provides^ anbrie/ Qven/fe^^f the restitution 
process,, its background, and future in Wisconsin. -It.is' 
^ hetpful starting point for persons inter^stecl in learn- 
ing more. about jujvenKe restitution o* helping tQ design 
a local program: ' • v 

* ^ / ^ — x — 
Readers wan ting further Assistance about the initiation 
or development of .a_re-strtui:idn progragnkhould contact the 

^Juvenile Delinquency Prevention' Consultant (JDPC) at one - 
of the six regional offices of the Division of Community: 
Se/vices, Department of-Health and Social Services or . 
writs-to The^ Wisconsin Juvenile Restitution Project. 

^ Addresses aren't he back 6f this booklet; 
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A Brief History of Restitution 

, "dusting thz night, thz lad quietly cjizpt up 
to thz tzthznod houz*. Hz cut thz Kopz on 
onz. o& thzm and with a binglz motion woa on 
thzhouz. PauAing AUghtly, hz,kuikzd thz , , 
ho>t\z and 4 pelf ajway. JUittUn minutzi the, 
who&camp woa awakznzd. Thz ownzn. ojj thz - 
hou&Aoon caught up with thz boy and knockzd - 

■ kirn oU ku> honAZ. Without mating timz, thz " 
ownzn. paid a visit to thz lad 1 ^ homz and a\teJi . 

* a bnlzf^ di&ojuAtiAjon an aAAangemznt m agKzzd 
upon whvizbtj thz lad would wnk on thz owne/i 1 * 
iaAm without pay tfo* thirty dayA." * 

+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + 




"Randy walked slowly thtougk^thz Kom o{ <uvu> 
pafikzd In fisiont 0^ thz discount htoKz. Finally 
hz Am what hz woa looking &dJi...a ca^ with 
kzyA in thz ignition. Hz quickly hoppzd 
inAixlz and AtaAtzd thz &iginz. Looking aAoixnd 
hz dKovz thz, cxui out otf thz lot. A &w minutzA > 
latzA a toizd AhoppeA. KZtixJinzd to fiind h<yi cax 
miAAing^ Shz tfoiw hQJi ajwu up in dupaoi, thzn 
wznt back intidz and called thz policz and hzx 
inAuAmcz company." - " i 
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Things aren't the way they used to be. Our methods of 
dealing with crimes, victims and offenders have become 
increasingly impersonal and segmented. The victim is 
dealt with by one department. The offender is handled 
by another. And the insurance company pays the bill 
for, damages. * 

In the not-so-distant past, offenders, particularly, v 
juveniles, were informally required to make^ restituti on 
for their misdeeds t Restitution meant simply "a • 
making-good for loss or damage," and this usually 
occurred directly between the victim and offender. 



Although restitution has been with us for a long time,v 
some historians argue that the purpG&£'bf restitution \ 
has changed throughout the years, -fn the. earliest day, 
the victinTtook a very active role in seeing that he or 
she was somehow repaid. Later, as towns began t6 grow 
and individuals berime economically stable, there was 
more negotiation involved in property crimes. Then, 
Codes of Laws were written. Rules were set down whereby 
a' certain. article or person was worth a certain quantity 
and repayment was ordered by multiplying its worth. 

In Europe, during the Middle Ages, tfie victim lost 
practically all recompense for a crtime when offenders 
were required to pay the state. This was "protection" 
money to protect the offender against the revenge of ^ 
the victim. Restitution was also not for everyone. , 
Rather it was a substitute for corporal punishment and 
those who were not fortunate enough to pay often faced 
a harsher, direct system of justice. 

y 

Some historians interpret this gradual loss of victim 
iavolvemeSt as. due to -the -attempt to build social unity 
(revenge and feuds were very socially destructive types 
of behavior);' to consolidate central power (kings wanted 

,to&bave more control over their subjects and were inter- 
ested i.n keeping, the money for* themselves) ; 
anfJ to protect the wrongdoer from the - \ 

^vehgence of the victim. Thus, the victim 
was not the central concern in these 
.forms of restitution. Rather, res- 
titution was, a way to curb the 
behavior of the victim. 
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As history progressed, the right of the injured 
slowly separated from criminal law. Citizens 
* .interested in obtaining restitution from offenders 
had* to proceed throifgh civiMaw, a process whi\ch 
was often ^dissatisfying. 




Although several people tried' to renew interest in 
restitution as a correctional device.^ there was 
little done in the United States until the 1000's. * 
During the early 1900's restitution was often given 
as a condition of probation* or a suspended sentence, 
pr 1 informally arranged. However, it has only been 
.since the 1950s that there has been. an increase in 
legislation to provide monetary compensation to 
victims of crime. At the same time victim compensa- 
tion ideas wer$ being considered, people also began 
to see the rehabilitative potential of restitution,. 



Several formal juvenile Restitution 'programs- have 
been introduced throughout the country within the 
last 1Q-20 years. In 1978 the Office of Juvenile 
Justice^ arid Delinquency Prevention, within the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration, launched, a 
30 million dollar initiative in juvenile restitu- 
tion. The initiative was implemented in 29 states 
involving 86 counties, the largest single Special 
Emphasis Gta/it Proanam administered , by OJJDP. 
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Wisconsin, withjts newly Revised Children's Code, 
was 'a ready recipient for the new restitution project. 
The Wisconsin Juvenile Restitution Project , adminis- 
tered through the Department jof Health & Sofcial'.' 
Services' Division of Community Services, was put 
into operation, fiv-10; court jurisdictions within the 
state in February 1979. These first 10 projects 
were located Tri Asjil and ,v Barron, Chippewa, Douglas, 
Marathonl/ 0\itagamte, Rock and Walworth counties, the 
city of Green Bay and the Menominee Indian Reservation 



1 



Juvenile Restitution Today 



In its simplest form, juvenile restitution involves 
a 12- to 17-yeac-old offender repaying a victim for 
loss or. damages V .One aim of restitution is to re- 
store, at least partially, the victim's loss and to 
satisfy the victim that* the youth is.- being 'held 
responsible for his or her actidns. Butdt is 
ipore than just repaying or satisfying the victim. 

In its fullest sense, juvenile restitution serves 
as an important tool in the process of rehabili- 
tation. It also serves as a deterrent for repeat 
offenses. By holding the youths 
accountable for their actions 
they are given the chance to 
accept personal responsibili- 
ty for their lives. 
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Restitution May Take Three Forms 



1 
2 
3 



monetary, payment - the youth forfeits personal 
savings or works on a job until he or she • 
earn§ enough money to* repay the victim. 



community service - the youth works on a vol- 
untary basis with a community agency or organi- 
zation for a specified period of time to 

. symbolically repay the losses incurred by the 

^community. 

victim service - the yout/i works voluntarily for 
the victim during a specified period of time to 
repair or replace the 'damaged or stolen property. 



Restitution should not be confused with vict-im 
compensation services. In victim compensation, 
the government repays *the victim for loss or 
damage according to compensation laws. In 
restitution, the youth must, in some way 
personally repay the victim. 

Juvenile restitution is based on the assumption 
that, by having to forfeit' time and resources to 
repay the victim, the youth will... ^ 

.. .be held 'personally accountable and become 

aware of the consequences of his or her actions. 

.. .have an opportunity to behave in a socially * 
acceptable manner and in a way that both 
increases a sense of responsibility ~and 
improves the youth's self-imagfe. 

m ...not become labeled by others^ as criminal or 
deliPUfyent. 

. . .be deterred from becoming involved in further 
delinquent activity. * - 
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Is Restitution THE ANSWER? 

It would be nai;ve to ^believe that any one program 
coula be tlje a/iswer to all the problems presented 
by juvenile delinquency. But as a part of the . 
total juvenile justice system, restitution can 
•serve an important function. Research and evalu- 
ation^about juvenile restitution has been limited 
in the past. There is no conclusive scientific 
evidence showing restitution's value for the of- 
fender, victim, community or erven the long term 
costs that will be involved. Sti.ll, the most 
commonly heard comment during discussions of 
•restitution is, "It seems bo logical! -,f% 
weren't we doing this before?" An extensive 
evaluation of the Wisconsin Juvenile Restitution 
Project is currently being conducted that will, 
help instiaping future programs. 
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The Juvenile Court Procedure 



Juvepile court proceedings can b% confusing to the 
person not familiar with them. What follows is a 
brief description of how -the juvenile court typi- 
cally operates*. 

,Not all youths who have been apprehended are sent to 
court or see a judge. Depending up,on th^e offense 
committed, law enforcement officials and the intake 
worker, often divert juveniles from-the formal court m 
proceedings. Each court has specific guidelines 
•to determine who must be brought to court and who may 
be diverted. . 

If a youth is referred to court, 'the first person 
that he or she will come in coflta,ct with is tjie 
intake worker. The intake worker is a person con- 
nected with the court who initially interviews the 
juvenile, (jetermines whether the court has jurist 
diction over the case and either recommends that a 
petition be filed or negotiates an informal decision 
with the youttuand his or 'her parents. 
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If it is determined. that the^case should- continue 
within the court, the youth vnll next meet with, 
either the juvenile court commissioner or the jucfge 
who will decide if the youth is a violater of tciviT 
laws or ordinances; is delinquent, which means the 
chid has violated a state or federal lav/; or is in 
need of protection or services, as in the case of 
ch 1 1 d abus e" or a runaway'.* Once the status of the 
"youth ^s determined, th<> judge consults with attof- 
— neys, probation officer^, and social workers to 
determine the most appropriate disposition, or 

treatment plan, for the youth. 

*■ * 

Where Does Restitution Fit Into The 
^ Juvenile Justice System? 

The intake worker may decide to proceed without a 
formal court hearing ar\d, instead, make an informal . 
disposition whereby the juvenile would sign an 
agreement with his or her parents,,, stating that 
restitution would be made. The amount of damages > 
to be repayed is indicated at this time. 

If the case has been referred to the courts, res- 
titution can be ordered at various stages of the . 
proceedings: 



• If the yauiht admits to the allegation during the 
plea hearing' - the first meeting with the juvenile 

J and the judge - the judge may stop the proceedings 
and order a gonsent decree. A consent decree is 

, a voluntary agreement between the youth and the 
court stipulating that the juvenile will perform * 
. certain activities, which may include making resti- 
tution. The judge may, however,. choose to* make a 

, judgment.and adjudicate the juvenile as delinquent: 
or in violation of a. civil law or ordinance, and 
schedule a dispositional hearing. 'At this aispo- 
sitional hearing the judge may, then order resti- 
tution. 
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^If tteyoutb. .deiUe&^ther aitegaiicn&y "the judge 
decides i f 'ih&j^^ • 

..fact-finding #flj£re%^r^^ .of. 
this_ Hearjng, thjI^uth^ehanTgis fijV.Drlher plea 
the judge" ma^ suspend ±he'procae^dvhgs^:order a 
consent decree and* restjjtat^fan; / * >- ; / 



Once restitution has. been ordered by the judge the - 
case, is referred to the local Juvenile. Restitution 
* Project. If determinecTto be an appropriate refer- 
ral » the project director or "staff tforks with tfiV 
' youth, "the victim and. a bbarcTof community volunteers 
> to determine a "reasonable" manner "for the youth to 

flake the .restitution settlement. . The youth is-giv|eo- 
* assistance in locating a job, so that restitution^ 
can, be jnade. The project also monitors- thfe vfork of . 
the juvenile, collecting the .money to be repaid to 
the victim, and helping the youth straighten out 
other personal* problems that may Ve, affecting com- 
pletion of the settlement, ' Once, the restitution , 
has been made, the case is 'closed, and in the case 
of a consent decree, the records are destroyed. 



w If the court jurisdiction does 
* not have a program to help 
juveniles make their restitu- 
tion settlement* thar court may 
still order restitutiqn, but it 
is up to the offender to see to 
it- that the settlement is ful- 
filled," something 'that fyas not 
worked well in the past. 
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Who Is Eligible to Participate In The 
J Juvenile Restitution Project?, 

Because of the pilo^ rm^ur^e and grant previsions of 
tfre Wisconsin Juvenile Restitution Project, only 
those youths who have been judged delinquent, or have 
been found to be responsible for criminal acts, -are 
/.'eligible for* involvement in the program. The 
number of previous court referrals is also taken 
into consideration when admitting a juvenile into 
the current project. Most youths admitted' to the 
pilot projects have a history, of tWD or- more prior 
court referrals. For acts considered offenses . 
solely because the offender is minor, such as" - 
running away, drinking or truancy (status 
offenses),- involvement in the restitution project" 
is considered inappropriate. 

As restitution programs grow and are expanded to 
other court jurisdictions, eligibility criteria 
could be, changed to allow for involvement* by 
greater numbe^ of youths,- Such decisions, may. - . 
yary slightly from project to project, depending 
upon the local situation within which each project 
operates. 

Who Can Sponsor A Juvenile 
Restitution Project? 

►~ • * 

Restitution programs ma^ operate from different -* " 
agencies, such as the courts, youth service bureaus, 
police departments^ or social service offices.'- It is' 
important, however, that the agency with which it is 
linked is willing to establish a full-time staff . 
(perhaps just one person) to devote full energies to 
the restitution .project Because of the nature • 
of the position, strange hours* may be common. One/ 
cannot expect a potential worksite supervisor to 
juggle his or her business schedule in order to 
•accommodate the overbooked calendar of a part-time - 
restitution worker. A formal restitution progzhm 
require* # full-time staff. The pro-am staff needs 
toT)e interested in the welfare of juveniles. To make 
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*the program work well, the staff must be Sensitive to 
the needs and interests of the youth and be Willing ti 
work with him or her in seeking the be'sl, not the 
easiest, restitution situation. 




Funding A Restitution Project? 



Finding the funds to support a full-time restitution 
program will not be easy. However, it will not be 
impossible .either. Within the next few years, all 
Wisconsin counties will be given the option of 
developing local restitution programs, using state 
Youth and Family Aids monies. * ^ 

* • 
Compared to other methods of juvenile rehabili- 
tation, it appears that restitution is a bargain. 
The major C9st involved is' foi^the support of a 
full-time staff and for assistance in locating 
jobs for the youths through subsidy. In cases 
where the community is very supportive local 
businesses may be.willing to, hire juvenile offenders 
on* a short-term basis without the added incentive 
of government subsidies. In such a situation admin- 
istrative costs will be the only expense. 

There are also other funding sources that can help 
get a restitution program off the ground. For 
current information on who to contact and what is 
available get in touch with the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention Consultant (JDPC) for your area or the 
project coordinator of the Wisconsin Juvenile 
Restitutio^ Project in Madison. Their addresses 
are listed on the back of this booklet. fc / , / 
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^ What is The Future 
Of Juvenile Restitution? 

The future of restitution will depend upon several 
factors: 



'"Community Support: The success of any restitution 
program* depends, upon what happens at the local 
level. Often times, in order for the juvenile to 
make restitution, he or she needs a job. In order 
for that youth to get a job, the support of the 
local business community is needed % Government 
supported or subsidized, worksites can only have 
the short-term effectpf getting a project 
started. 

"Governmental Action: Legislation authorizing and 
encouraging the use~of restitution for juveniles 
ftas already been given. Authorization, however, 
isn't enough to mike restitution succeed. .Local, 
county,, or state governing bodies must also be '/ ^ 
willing to support restitution by providing staff*-/ 
and facilities. 

"Support Qf The Judicial System: The court has the 
final say about which juveniles are admitted to the 
restitution program. Judges who believe in th§ 
value. of restitution are likely to refer youths to 
a local restitution project. 

"Knowledge Of Hod Restitution Actually Works: As 
programs are eval Dated it will become increas- 
ingly easy to adapt and tailor individual projects 
in an attempt to make the restitution process as 
effective as possible. 
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For more information 



Contact, your Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
Consultant (JDPC) at your nearest Division 
of Comhunity Services Regional Office ' 



SOUTHERN REGIONAL OFFICE: . * „ 

36Jgf'.'Memorial Drive, Madison, 53704 (^08)249-044 1 : 

SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL OFFICE: * 

225 Executive Drive, Brookfield, 53.005 (414) 257-4450 

MILWAUKEE REGIONAL OFFICE: ' 

8|$ N. 6th St., Mi-lwaukee, 53203 -(414) 224-4501 

EASTERN REGIONAL OFFICE:" 

. 1181 Western Ave., Box 3730, Green Bay, 54303 
(4I4)'494-964| 

S ' .* 

WESTERN REGIONAL OFFICE:. . - 

719 W. Clail-emon't Ave., Box 228, Eau Claire 54701 



\ NORTHERN REGIONAL OFFICE* 

.• Schiek -Plaza, Box 697, Rhinelander, 54501 
(715) 36|F800 



Or contact 



Wisconsin juvenile Restitution. Project 
Dennis Maloneyi Project Coordinator 
» • Bi/reau for Ch/idren/ Youth & r Families 
State Office Building 
I West Wilson Street 
Madison/ Wisconsin 5370£ 
• • , (608)* 266-5716 . A 
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Submitted To: ^ 

The Wisconsin Council on Criminal Justice -and • 
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OVERVIEW 



WISCONSIN* JUVENILE RESTITUTION EVALUATION 
SECOND INTERIM REPORT 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Overview 

* - 

This report is the'Second Interim Report on the Evaluation of the 
Wisconsin Juvenile Restitution Project. The purpose of this report is N 
to present a summary of all the'data* collected to dateT This report iTf- \ 
corporates an*d updates the information presented in the First Interim 
Report, June, 1980. The data. should not be viewed as conclusive -or final. 
[Turing the next phase of^this study, Carkhuff Associates will be collect- 
ing additional information and further analyzing the data. A final report 
will be^eye^oo^in the Fall'of 1981. 

The data presented in this report can be used to describe Restitution 
Project youth. A' 'total of 492 youth are included in the sample. At the 
time tlfis report was compiled, .347 of the youth had completed Jtheir resti- 
tution Involvement, while 145 were 'still participating In the project. Data* 
collection began with the^ first case at each project site. Project start 
date* varied, as indicated in' the 'list below: 





SITE 


DATE OF FIRST 
RESTITUTION INTAKE 




Outagamie 


V 


5/16/79 




Rock 




* 2/12/79 




Walworth 




; 3/28/79 


» 

t 


Green 


(Brown) 


3/29/79 




^ Menominee 


: *■ 


4/23/79 




Marathon 




*" . 9/8/78 




Chippewa 




(5/1/79 - 2nd Case) 






, \ 3/6/79 




~ Douglas 




*" 8/26/79 




-Ashl and 




5/21/79 


N 
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The following sections are summarized in this report: 



Section I' : Restitution Project Overivew 

Purpose : To present an analysis of the process evaluation so that 
the critical components of the administrative and project delivery pro- 
cedures can be identified and refined. 



. Section II, : Survey Results 

Purpose : To present the initial findings from surveys completed by 

victims and community opinion leaders so that attitudes towards the 

restitution project can be identified and improved. 



Section III : Impact Data 

Purpose : To present the impact data collected on projected youth 
so that a picture of youth involvement at each site can begin to be 
developed. 

v A 

A more detailed presentation of each section is included ^in The 
Second Interim Report., ^ 

Carkhuff Associ ates tfould like to acknowledge the restitution project 
staff for their continued assistance and cooperation with th.is evaluation 
study. 
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' SECTION I: 
; \ RESTITUTION PROCESS OVERVIEW 

INTRODUCTION 

This section contains an overview of the .firm's finding from the 
. process evaluation of the Wisconsin Restitution Project. Process evalua- 
tion data have been previously reported in. t) The Project Improvement 
Report, November, 19?^; 2) The First Interim Evaluation Report, June, 
1980; and 3) The Preliminary Process Evaluation Reports for Eau Claire,* 
Fond du Lac, Kenosha and Racine Restitution Projects. 

-Host of the process data were collected dun ifg, on-site visits conduc- 
ted by Carkhuff Associates staff at the fourteen project sites. Additional 
information was derived through telephone fnterviews and attendance at 
Restitution Quarterly Meetings. 

Project staff can use the process evaluation findings to refine their 
existing procedures. Also, the findings can be used to assist individuals 
who are interested in developing new restitution project sites. 



r 
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Chart #1 1 
Subject: An Overview of Restitution Project "Administration Procedures 



ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURES 



Contract Development 
and Administration 












Policy Development 
and Implementation 






1 


f 




Budget Monitoring 







Public Relations and, 
Information Dissemination 



11 



Resource Development 



PURPOSE OF THE. 
PROCEDURE" 

To develop and assist in the imple- 
mentation of contracts between county 
restitution project staff and the 
DHSS; to .Insure the adherence to 
contract provisions by monitoring 
and providing technical assistance. 



To' actively provide for, and assist 1n 
the collective setting of restitution 
project policy with all appropriate, 
personnel ie.g., .project coordinators, 
University of Wisconsin Technical 
Assistance staff, Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention Consultants, etc.). 

To manage bHSS administrative activi- 
ties 1n orUer to comply with the 
financial ^and program stipulations 
set by the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention. 

Td develop" and implement public 
Information and public relations 
activities' so that the general pub- 
lic arjd interested criminal justice 
professionals are kept informed 
about the progress of the restitu- 
tion project 1n Wisconsin, 

* a 

To develop-and cultivate resources 
for the project and to gather infor- 
mation relevant to the continued 4 
qrowth and ^expansion of county 
restitutio^ activities. 



« 
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ADMINISTRATIVE' PROCESS 
IMPLICATIONS ANO RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The following planning dimensions should be considered in an effort 
to secure future project funding: 

• Potential sources should be identified. 

• Data and information should be developed for presentation to 
potential funding sources and community leaders. 

• Mefhods for dissemination of project information should 
be selected. » * 

• Technical assistance should be provided to project sites so 
that they can pursue local funding sources. 

*2*. The Restitution Project Manager should consider using an expert in 
public relations to assist in the development and dissemination of 
project information. „ i 

3. The administrative component of the restitution project should arrang< 
or provide technical assistance to project staff iriorder to: * 

• Provide skills training 

• Help in solving local problems , 

i • Assist in the development of local resources 

<v — » 

• Stimulate information .exchange among local 'project staffs 

4. " Administrative monitoring of local restitution project delivery 

should be frequent and linked to the restitution program evaluation. 
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Chart #2 



Subject: An Overview of i Restitution Project Delivery Procedures 



DELIVERY 
PROCEDURES 



Target Group Identification 
and Project Intake 



n 



Determination of the 
Restitution Amount 



PURPOSE OF THE 
ftRflCEbURE 

To identify youth who are potentially 
eligible, for project participation 
and accept those who meet specific 
project eligibility criteria. 



To make a recommendation to the 
court which specifies a fair and 
equitable amount of restitution. 



Development of Youth 
Restitution Plans 



Monitoring Participation 
and Providing Reinforcement 



EZf 



Closure of Restitution 
Cases , 



To develop an individuzl ied resti- 
tutlon plan which addresses the 
" reiconsibilltles of the youth and^the 
interests of the parents and victim. 



To monitor and differentially rein- 
force youth performance and behavior 
during participation in the project. 



To close project cases* when full 
restitution to the victim has been 
_ made or when a youth 1s terminated 
from participation as a result of 
• noncompliance with.the restitution 
plan.. 



Table 2. . * 

OVERVIEM OF PEOPLE INVOLVED IN RESTITUTION DELIVERY PROCEDURES 

i 



* 

PEOPLE INVOLVED 


PROJECT* -PROCEDURES 


1 TARGET GROUP 
\ IDENTIFICATION 
\ m INTAKE 

\ 1 


DETERMINATION OF 
THE RESTITUTION 
AMOUNT 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
TOUTH RESTITUTION 
PLAN 


- MONITORING 
PARTICIPATION AND 
PROVIDING 
REINFORCEMENT 


CLOSURE OF 
RESTITUTION 
CASES 


Pntintt/ Pirn iof t C f\f\ni\nxt f\v 
uuuiiiy ri ujcki tuui uiiioiui •« 


I x- 


X 


X 


\ ' X 


x ' I'- 


O 

Pirn laf* f tlfiit 1 c P^^v^ 


1 


< X 










X 




• 




X 


ni*;trirf Afrfrnrnpv 


X 










Intake Staff 


— 1 

X 








'* - 




• \ x 






X 


X 


' Probation Staff 








X 


- . X 


— a . 

Youth Participants 


X . 


X 


■X 






J 

Parent* of Project Youth 


1 X 


X 


**x 




* x 


Victims % 




X 






X 


Employers, of Project Youth 






X * 


X 




Project Partners 






X 


X 


'x 


Insurance Adjuster 




X 






V * ' 



*Any single county project may involve a larger or smaller number of people in a larger or smaller number 
of procedures. This chart present* information .about the types of* people mo'st frequently involved in * 
proceflures among all project sites in the $tuo)y (N * 14). . . • 
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RESTITUTION DELIVERY PROCESS 
IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



It is important that Restitution Project staff work with the 
court, social services and other local agencies in Order to clearly 
define the role of the project within the community. 
Victims should rSleive specific informatio'n about the Restitution 
Project, anticipated payment schedule, and alternative ways to 
receive compensation. 

Whenever possible, behavioral contracts between the project, tne* 

youth, and the youth's parents should be developed. This approach 

insures that the youth have a clear understanding about the jonse- 

-quences of their behavior, the responsibilities of the project and 

t 

the outcomes associated, with successful* participation. 
Project staff should provide feedback to local law enforcement agen- 
cies in order to facilitate an ongoing exchange of information. * 
An active partner ^program can provide the project with resources 
needed to personalize* restitution programming for each youthf An* 
effective -partner program includes 1) selecting, 2) training, and 
3) ' supervising. pf partners. 

Whenever possible and appropriate, parents should be involved In their 
child 1 5 restitution programming. The decision about parental involve- 
ment should be made on a case-by-case basis. ' 

Project staff should. work closely with job-site supervisors. Employers 
are not only the youth's source. of restitution employment, but also 
offer an opportunity to learn valya^le new -work skills* 



429 



ll 




8. Participation w the restitution project provides the. opportunity 
to.increase youth skills in a variety of dimensions. Research 
tdicates that providing'new living, learning and working skills 
youth is the most effective form of rehabilitation. Project 
staff should take every possible opportunity to 'facilitate the. 
project youth's' sfci 11 -development. 



O 79-489 0-81 28 
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. SECTIpN II * 
SURVEY, RESULTS 

INTRODUCTION 

This section contains the firm's initial findings from th^ victim 
and opinion leader surveys. The surveys focus 6n collecting attitudinal 
data about the Restitution Project and the local Juvenile Justice System. 
The following list contains the sites surveyed: 



NUMBER SURVEYED 



Site 


Victims 


Opinion 


Outagamie 


38 


11 


Roc*k . 


23 


5 


(Jrown » 


27 . 


: 4 


Menominee * 


, *13 ' 


6 


Marathon 


15 


5 


Chippewa - • 


20 


5 


Douglas 


: 2 


* 5 
** 



0pinio*§|£3ders included cjbuHtg fcoard members, law-enforcement 
persoQnel , 'flbcial 'service staffV community advisory committees and 
others who are involved ir> locaf Services? fo& youfch.^ * i * 



V 
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INITIAL FINDINGS 
VJCJTIM QUESTIONNAIRE 



Total Number Sent ■ 149 

Total Number Returned = 83 

Total Number Returned by Post Office - 7 



Response Rate g 58.5% 



QUESTION : How do you feel, about the way the restitution pro- 
cess was handled in your case? 

RATING PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS 

14.46% 



5£ery Dissatisfied - 1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Very Satisfied - 7 
No Responses 



6.02% 
8.43?* 
19.28% 
13.25% 
16.87% 
21.69* 



\ 
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VICTJM QUESTIONNAIRE 



15 



QUESTION ; How <io you feel about programs which involve the" 
youthful offender in paying back the victim for .the 
loss produced by the crime? % 



RATINGS 
Very Unfavorable 



/ 



Very Favorable 
No Response v " 



PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS 

1 9.64% 

2 ^ 4.82% 

3 3.61% 

4 * 7.23% 

5 2.41% 

6 10.84% 

7 60.24% 

1.20% 



QUESTION : How do you feel about the way the juvenile justice 
system is dealing with youthful 'of fenders in your area? 
RATINGS • ' * t PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS 



Very Unfavorable*- 1 
* 

2 
* 3 
4 
5 
6 



Very Favorable 
V 

No Response 



- 7 



. 13.25% 
12.05% 
'13.25% 
24.10% 
15.60% 
8.43% 
6.02% 
7.23% 
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VICTIM QUESTIONNAIRE 



IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Theme : • 

• Respondents expressed dissatisfaction if a small percentage of the 
documented loss was returned. * 

Recommendation : - ' * 

' * x 

• Prefect coordinators should explain to victims the process by which 

the restitution amount was set. Victims should be given* a list of 
steps they can take in order to get the full amount of tj»e loss 
returned. • 

Theme : , • 

• Some respondents were unsure of why the amoup^f returned was less 
than the amoupt ordered by the court. «. * 

Recommendation : 

• Victims should be notified if the yoifth fails to complete his or- 
her restitution. The reason for the incompletion should be provided 
as well as the subsequent .steps the Victim can take in order to 
reoeivj compensation. ^ 

Theme : m 

• Many respondents were dissatisfied wVttt the length of time between 
the offense and final payment of restituSdon. 



.1 
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VICTIM QUESTIONNAIRE ' 1? 

» 

Recommendation : * 

• Although the Restitution Project coordinators haye limited control 
over the time frames between offense and payment, the following 

1s recommended: * • 

Victims should be informed about the Restitution Project 
time frames and the reason for the time frames. 
If a long time is anticipated before restitution payment 
can'be made in -full, then' projects should consider 
partial payments to the victims. 

Theme :' 

• Some respondents commented that although they were dissatisfied 
with the amount and/or the delays in payments, they were Impressed 
with the-Project Coordinator's effortfe. 

s 

% * 

• * *- 

Recommendation : » ( 

• Victims should be kept well Informed about all activities related 
to their case. 

<> 

Theme : . • • 

• Many' respondents indicated some dissatisfaction with the handling 
of £heir case,^hi1e at the same time, most of the respondants felt 
very favorable towards the concept of restitution. 



Recommendation : * **" 

. • • If victim dissatisfaction with the payment procedures could be 

I * * 

i addressed, then victims will be an excellent source of community 

support for the projedts. Projects may want to consider eliciting 
\ * £ * * 

\ suggestions from v.1ct1ms at the termination of a case. 
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' INITIAL FINDINGS 
OPINION LEADERS ■ 



Total Number Sent =41 
Total Number Returned = 28 

Response Rate „» 68.3% 



QUESTION : How did you feel about the way, the "juvenile 

justice system in your area dealt with the youthful 



offender two years ago? 

RATINGS 
Very Unfavorable - 1 
2 

4 
5 
6 

Very Favorable' .'-7 
No Response 



PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS 
7.14% v 
17,^6% 
, 21.43% 
14,29%' 
21.43% 
7.14% 
3.57% 
7.14% 



\ 
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OPINION LEADER QUESTIONNAIRE / 
QUESTION : How do you feel about the way the juvenile justice 



system deals 'With young offenders? 

RATINGS * PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS 


Very Unfavorable - 


1 


t 10 ( .71% 


e 




2 


7.14% 


♦ 




3 


10.71% 






• 

4 


7.14% 
» 






5 • 


. ' 25.00% { 














6 


21.43% 


Very Favorable 


7 


,14.29% 


No Response 




3.57% 



QUESTION ; How familiar are you with the juvenile offender 
victim restitution program in your area? 



» RATINGS 
Very Unfamiliar - 1 
2 



5 
6 

r 

Very Familiar - 7 
No Response 



PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS 
3.^7% 
7.14% 

0 

7.14% 

7.14% 

7.14% 
21.43% 
46.43% 
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OPINION LEADER QUESTIONNAIRE 

QUESTION ; How do you feel abo<f6^victim restitution programs 

which help victims get some type of pay-back from the 
juvenile offender? 

RATINGS PERCENT OF -RESPONDENTS 
Very Unfavorable - 1 

2 - 

3 3.5,7% 

4 . 3.57% 

5 * 3.57% 

6 17.86% 
Very Favorable * «- ,7 71.4 3% 
No Response % • 



QUESTION : How do you feel about the, Restitution Project now 
operating in your area? , 



RATINGS 
Very Unfavorable - 1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Very Favorable 
No^Besponse 



PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS 



7.14% 
3.57% 
14.29% 
25.00% 
50.00% 
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OPINION LEADER QUESTIONNAIRE % * - 

IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATION * • . 

Theme : 

• Ma'ny opinion leaders were very familiar with their local Restitution 
Project while others indicated that they were unfamiliar with the » 
project. 

V 

Recomm endation : 

• Restitution Project coordinators and advisory boards should make an 
effort to Inform the communities about the Restitution Project 

highlights. Vehicles for disseminating information about the projects 

_ « 

could include newspaper articles, speaking engagements, informal * 
meetings with community leaders, and development of materials 
describing project outcomes (e.g., annual reports). , 

* j » 

Theme : ** 

• Some opinion leaders commented that they felt the Restitution Project 
was effective because it involved parents in the process?* 

Recommendation : * * 

• The involvement of parents in the restitution process should be 
encouraged whenever possible by project coordinators. 



J 
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OPINION LEADER QUESTIONNAIRE " 23 



Theme : 

• Respondents supported the objective of victim compensation, but 
also felt stronlgy about the potential community benefits of 
restitution. t . 

Recommendation : 

• Projects should consider the assignment of community service hours 
along wi tji victim compensation in cases where it would be appropriate 

Theme : 

• Opinion leaders see the project as an opportunity for youth to learn 
new skills and gain self-respect. • 

Recommendation : 

• Efforts should be made, to assist youth in the acquisition of new 

« *■ * 

skills. Gains made by youth in skill areas should be documented 
by the projects. 



• • . . . 413 
ERIC • • 
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SECTION III 
IMPACT DATA 

INTRODUCTION 



This section contains a statewide summary o^the impact data 
collected to date. The primary sources of information were the IPA 
Intake! and Closure Forms. The Second Interim Report presents the data 
by project site.' At this time, it would be'&inappropriate to consider 1 * 
the data as conclusive or final. • Rather, the data presented in this 
• report can be used to describe restitution, project youth. A total of 
492 youth are included in the sample. At the time this report was, 
compiled, 347 of the youth had completed their restitution involvement"* 
while 145 were still participating in the project. A narrative des- * 
cription of the data is presented, followed by a summary of the statewide 
data. 

/ 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE DATA 



The following .as a description of the youth involved in the Wisconsin 
Juvenile Restitution 'Project. 



Youth Characteristics : 

Ninety percent of the youth are male. The most common birth years are 
1962, 1963 and 1964, Seventy- four percent of the youth are enrolled full- 
time in school, while 13% a/e not attending school. At the time of 
restitution closure, 81% of'the youth are living w*th their families, and 
12% of the youth are residing in non-secure facilities. 

Offense Data : ' *- ( 

The most common referral offe/ise-is bilrglary, followed by vandalism 

and larceny/ theft. On a 7-point scale, with 1 being least severe and 7 

bring most severe, the most frequent severity rating assigned to the 

referral offenses is 5. Thirty-eight percent of the youth are first 

offenders. However, the average number of prior offenses for the entire 

sample is 2.93. . - ♦ 

I 

Most project youth are given multiple dispositions, including resti- 

i 

tution, with probation and/or counseling. At restitution closure, a 
majority of the youth are still on probation. 

Seven percent of the project youth have committed a*subsequent offense, 
while 1n the restitution project. Consistent with the referral offense 
information, burglary is the most common type of subsequent offense. 
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Victim Information : 

Many cases indicate multiple victims. The most common victim type 
is a person or individual. The average amount of documented victim loss 
is approximately $700.00. 

Employment Information - 

The most common type of restitution work arranged is subsidized 
employment, followed by regular employment ifi the private or public 
sector. A majority of the youth retain less than 50% of their wages* 
The average amount earned by project youth is $327.00. 

At restitution closure, 37% of the .youth are employed. Employment 
at closure is most commoijly obtained by the youth or through the con- 
tinuation of their restitution positions. Fifty-four percent of the youth 
are unemployed at closure, the most common reason state for unemployment 

T 

is thfe lacK of a position. 

« 

Closure Information : 

Eighty-five percent of the project youth completed their restitution 

* * *\ * 

* requirements. The most common reasons for incompletions are: 1) youth 

moved; and 2) petition dismissed/inappropriate for project. 
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SUMMARY 
STATEWIDE DATA 



NUMBER OF CASES 



Intake - 492 



Closure - 347 



YOUTH CHARACTERISTICS 



Sex: 



Hale - 418 



Female - 48 



Missing Data - 26 
Missing Oata - 30 



Birth Year: 



1958 - 1 

1959 - --- 

1960 - 5 

1961 - 22 
J 962 - 90 
1963 - 136 



1964 
1965 
1966 
19$7* 
1968 
1969 



116 
59 
25 
4 
2 
2 



Race: 



White - 359 
Native Ajnerlcan 
Black - 4 
Unknown - 33 



96 



School Fall -Time" - 362 

Status ; Not 1n School -^65 

* NlgKt School /.GEO - 4 
Alternative School - 3 

fc~ 



Part-Time - 8 
Graduate - 1 
Secure Facility School 
Unknown - 47 



Living 
Status 
at,Closure: 



With Family - 273 
Non-Secure Facility - 
Secure Facility - 11 
Independently - 4 
•Runaway - 4 
Military - 1 
Orug Treatment Center 
Away at School - 1 



<1 

40? - 



Missing Oata - 12 
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STATEWIDE DATA 



OFFENSE DATA 



Referral Forcible Rape - 1 

Offense : Robbery - 8 

Aggravated Assault 
Burglary - 172 
Larceny/Theft - 61 
Assault and Battery - 
Arson - 7 ^ 
Forgery - 9 
Stolen Property - 13 
- Vandalism - 77 
Auto Theft - 55 



Weapons - 4 
Drunkenness. - 2 
2 Disorderly Conduct - 8 

Trespass/Threat - 3 
Curfew - 1 

Operating Motor Vehicle 
without Consent - 35 
Reckless Driving -»2 
Driving Under .Influence - 1 
Criminal Mischief - 3 

Missing Data - 20 



Offense 

Severity 

Rating ? 



LEAST SEVERE 



•MOST SEVERE • 
Mean * 4.29- 



"I - 

13 
292 

Mode * 5 



Missing Data - 30 



Nujnber of 

Prior,, 

dffenses: 



# OF PRIdRS 


# OF YOUTH 


0 


164 


1 


88 


« 5 


5} 




34 ' 


4 


22 


5 


18 


6 


7 


7 


' 7 


8 


8 


9 


1 . 


' 10 


3 


11 


6 


12 


2 


ft ' 


3 


14-. 


7 


15 


. . 1 


18 


2 ' 


20 


1 


. 22 


3 


25 


• 2 


28 


5 


30 


1 


31 


1 



Missing Data_=. 55 



1 



Mean * 2.93 



Mode * 0 
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STATEWIOE DATA 



> <*• Court m Restitution - 462 
Actions ; .Probation - 309 

Non-Secure Placement - 48 
Secure Facility - 14 
* Commitment to State Corrections 

Counseling - 155 



Subsequent 
Offense * 
Prior to 
Restitution 
Closure: 



Burglary - 8 
Larceny/Theft - 4 
Vandalisms 1 
Trespass - 2 
Assault and Battery 



Auto Theft - 4 
Forgery - 1 

Criminal Mischief - 1 - 
Operating Motor Vehicle 
without Consent - 1 



Offenses Not Specified - 13 * 
Total Number of Subsequent Offenses - 36 
Percentage of Youth with Subsequent Offense 



7.2}% 



Court 
Status at 
Closure: 



*No Longer Under Court Jurisdiction - 98 
On Probation - 198 
Review Scheduled - 14 
Secure facility - 8 
Youth Transferred - 3 
Case Up for Appeal - 1 • 
Non-Secure Placement - 2 
Informal. Supervision - 5 , » 

Moved - 1 

Ordered Restitution on New Offense - 1 
Consent Decree -.2 
Other - 5 



VICTIM INFORMATION 



Victim Type : Person - 210 
. * Household - 94 

School - 99 
Store/Business 



Missing Data*- 24 



156' 



Victim loss: 



Average Jxnount of Oocumeoted loss: 
Range of Docu/pented Loss: 



S 701.73 
SO - S7,000 
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Amount Average Amount of Resti tution- Paid: $ 348.15 

Recovered - * Range of Amolmt Paid, $0 - $6,411 

Average Percentage of Loss Recovered-' 28% 



EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION 



Type of CETA Position - 38 

Work: Subsidized Employment - 258 

Regular Employment - 75 
Victim Service * 14 
Community Service ->62 
% Household (piores - 3 
& Paid Youth Program - 2 



Youth i 'Average Amount Earned: ^ S 3S?.25 

Earnings \ 'Range of Amount Earned: $0 - $2,251 

* Average Ampunt K*pt by Youth: $ 116.88 

Range of Amount Kept by Youth: $0 - $751 

Average Amount of Youth's 

^ Earnings Paid by Project:* $ 235.1*1 

Range of Amount Paid by Project: $0 - $2,251 



Employment ffesti tutfion Job Continuing - 53 * * 
at? Closure : Job Found Through Project - 11 
Job Found by Youth - 49 
Job Found by Parents -or Friends - if * 
# Job Obtained Through Other Program - 6 * 

Unpaid Commua**y Service - 1 * 
Type of Employment Npt Specified - 3 

Total Number of Youth Employed^ Closure - 128 
Percentage of Youth Employed at Closure - 36.893 



Reason for Doesn't Want to Work - 47 
Unemployment Has No Job - 110 
at Closure Not Employable -*i0 

* ' Employment Arranged* Not Started 
In School - 11 
• Runaway » 2 



Total Number of Youth Unemployed at Closure - 188 
Percentage of Youth Unemployed at Closure - 54.18* 
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- CLOSURE INFORMATION 



Completions : Full Compliance wi th "Requirements* - 2?4 

Full Compliance with Adjusted Requirements - 21 
Total Completions - 29& 

Percentage of Youth Completing Restitution - 85.01% 



Incompletions : Youth Never Had a Job - 7 
Youth Lost Job - 5 
Youth Did Not Meet Requirements - 8 
Youth Moved - 9 

-Youth Refused Participation - } 
Parent Refused Participation - 1 
, Youth Committed on Current Offense - 7 
Referral Withdrawn/ Inappropriate for Project 
PetittaLOismissed/Not Guilty - 9 
..s*- New Offense - 1 



J: 



Total Number of Incompletions - 51 * 
Percentage of Youth Not Completing - 14,70% 



Project Average number of days from offense 

• Time Frames : to referral: - . 120/days 

Average number of days from referral 

to closure: * 121 days 



•30 
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Wake County Juvenile 
Court Restitution 



Learning 

Through 

V 

Community 



) 



Wake County Juvenile Court Restitution 

Ms. Sandy Pearce, 'Program Director 
Wake .County Courthouse, Room 227 
P. c O. Box 351 
Raleigh, N. C. 27602 
(919) 733-2867 



The Problem 



Vandalism! Larceny! Breaking and Entering! The 
incidence of property-related crimes commited by 
juvenile offenders increases annually on both the local 
and national level. In Wake County, at least 60% of all 
case's brought to 'the attention of the Juvenile Court 
Office involve the taking and/or destruction of prop- 
erty. There are numerous on-going efforts to dissipate 
the occurrence of these offenses. The most innovative 
and predictably the most sWqgssful .is restitution 
through community service. \ 



The goals of the Wake County Juvenile Restitution . 
Program are: 



• To, increase the sense of responsibility and account- 
ability of juvenile offenders ,: 

• To prevent the recurrence of property-related crimes 
committed by juveniles (under 16 years old) 

• To satisfy the victims of property-related crimes by 
ordering compensation through supervised service to 
the community 

• To provide juveniles In the program an opportunity to 
learn appropriate behavior patterns and to practice 
behavior necessary for success in interpersonal and 
work situations 




The Goals 
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The Program 

The Wake County Juvenile Court Restitution Program 
is Federally Funded (OJJDP) and operates through Wake 
County Government. It is an innovative program designed 
to confront juvenile offenders, under age 16, with their 
responsibility to compensate victim(s) of property related 
crimes. Juveniles who are adjudicated delinquent in court 
proceedings will be ordered by the court to make 
restitution in the form of supervised community service. 
The Wake County Juvenile Court Restitution Program 
will: 

(1) screen the juvenile for appropriateness to 
the program 

(2) determine the length and location of service 

0 

(3) develop community job sites 

(4) provide adult supervision for juveniles 
during the service period 

(5) and notify victims youth's satis- 
factory completion m of his/her restitu- "\ 
tion obligation 
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The Work Sites 

Typical work sites cooperating with the' Wake County 
Juvenile Court 'Restitution Program include: 

• The Wake County Sheriff's Department 

• Wake County Opportunities, Inc. 

• The Women's Center, Inc. . 
The Raleigh Housing Authority 

• The Wake Coii(rty School System 

• v Hil!toR Home for Retarded Children 

• The Raleigh Parks Department 
' s :# The Raleigh Pdice Department 



'■Juvenile offenders should be held accountable for their 
crimes. Restitution through service tp the community 
provides a constructive method for teaching responsibility . 
within a community setting" $ 



The Honorable George F. Bason 
Chief District Court Judge 
Wake County . ' 
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the Purpose _ 

The *a.<e realty Juvenile Court destitution prograa is Federal./ 
funded ''(CJJ2?) ar.d operates throug.n County jovemaer.t . It is an 
innovative orograa designee to confront Juver.il 2 offenders *itn 
their responsibility to compensate victias ar.d tne cooaunity for 
property effensers {i.e., larceny, turgarly , breaking and entering, 
shoplifting). Juveniles are adjudicated delinquent and are ordered* 
-y the court to sake restitution in the fora of supervised ccczur.ity 
services. 

2r*l3 • 

The jcals of the *'a>? County Juvenile restitution program are: 

- To increase the sense cf responsibility and accountability of 
juvenile offenders. * 

- To prevent tne* recurrence of prcpertv r related crimes cosaitted 
by Juveniles. 

- To satisfy the victims of property-related crises by ordering 
cooperation .tr.rc-.gh supervised service to the ccnaur.ity. 



- To provide ^ver.iles in the prcgran an opportunity 'to learn 
approoriate^ber.avior patterns ar.d to practice benavior neces 
for success in interpersonal ana *ork situations. - 



The Process 

Steo I - ir.ta/.e arx Sc reening Process 

lach case is screened by an intake counselor to determine the se- 
verity of the surges and the appropriateness of court action. 
k After a petition is filed, an evaluation teacj denting is conducted. 
The counselor, Restitution director, and tne Court Psychologist 
assess tte case in tercss of appropriateness to tne program. The 
i'er.xtr. of the cors-r.it/ service obligation is set' at tne screening 
conference. A forsal recccaerdstic.n is cade in the prehearing 
pourt suasary for participation in ccr-'-Aiy service restitution. 



Step i: - The, Court Process 

After an adjudication of delinquency, a dispositional order for in- 

■ . ' ■ : / 
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County Juvenile Court destitution 
Page 2 

volveaer.t JLr. the Restitution program is entered. 
Steo HZ - Cosgunitv Service Process 



curt .-earing, tre^prcgraa directcr teets 
parents. The p-rfcse'sr: prccii.rjs ir. 
A. restitution * ^r.tra: : an- dv.tT forces 



*iiately folio- ir.g t.ne court 
with the youth and r.is/-er tarer. 
the program ere explained. ; restitution" 

are signed. A. second seating is 3c\*duled. The secone neeti^g is 
a Joe skills conference. The prcgran director uses tnis conference 
as : • 

1) an opportunity to get to kr.c* the client 
ar.d 

2) ar. opportunity to proviie ^cc" skills training. 

A Restitution handbook is presented ar.d discussed vitn tne client. 
Information regarding tne purpose o: tne prcgrar, tre rules of tie 
progran. and procedures for handling proclens at weak arc ^elir.ated . 
A soc/. job application is completed by tne client.. The pro gran 
director discusses the victim's perspective with each client. \ 
letter is sent to each victia describing tne orograa and scecif/irg 
tne juvenile's coanjur.icy ser/ice ccligation. 

flitnir. t-/o we*K5 of tr.e court r.eari-g tn*e **.venile cegir.s or<lr.g. 
Volunteer vor.< is perfornei on Satirdavs at ccnnur.ity agenc.es, i.e., 
The Police Tepartner.t , tne f/CA , tne dozen's Tenter, arc tne *ake 
County Cerebral Palsy Tenter The Jr/en.les -.a sr. cars, tai-t reens, 
ra<e lea/es, wash vir.ee* s , clean reuse or plant snrubs. There ;.s 
one supervisor for every tnree *•»'* artiles . Tne s^per/ioors cccplrte 
six no-rs of training cefore *or«r.-.g m tne prc.gr an. The » super, i so rs 
are paid oy tne hour. Transportation _s provided for clients (leasee 
van) v-o do net nave tne ir o*r. transportation. 

Tr.e supervisors complete a cer.avioral ctec-clist on each client eacn 
week. Thi3 report is given to the progran director and tne court 
counsel?.-., Progress and proclens are monitored via this report. 

■ 

When tie client ccnplttes ^i3/'ner *ork obligation, a termination cor.- 
ferer.be is conducted. The ?rogra*n director disc-sses tr.e * :r/. e.<~ 
perler.ee vith the client to assess any attitucinal or cer.avioral 
cnar.gea . The behavior r^&orts are used to orai3e or cor.structi/el/ 
critizi the client's tenavior in a "-ork" situation. The cliant's 



ty s;r.'ice 
The victia is 
the program. 



reward for couple tin? tne ocllratirr. is a.tcsitive ccsnun 
suciDar/ vr.ion is ir.c.uced in hisy.ier court record. The v 
notified of tne client's satisfactory con? let ion of the p 

■ The Opportunity > 

» t 

Znvol/eter.t in cennunit / ser/ice restitution Is a positive learning 
experience for Juvenile property offenders. Juveniles are taught 
tne ca-se ar.o efface relations nip ;.ec*eer. brea/.ing t'se'la* arc" ■ 
sacrificing tire and energy to *or,. at a c onrr-r.it y agency. Througn 
participation In cocnurity 3*r/ice restitution, juveniles often ga" 
a 5er.se of#res;cr.si:ility for vrcr.g-ioir.g, a sense of contributing 
to tne cocicur.it/ and an uncerstar.dir.g of the victia's perspective. 
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vafce Ccur.t> Juvenile Court ~*st:ritior 
: a$* 3 

?ais propria oiiers Juvenile property o:"fer.aers 

1' positive interaction 'it-, sxecplary, supportive ac -It rci* 
30<iel5 */ro sujl*r\;se t-ea at worx s.tes.' 

2; social a-.: simplistic skills trair.irg 2 jrc; setti-$. 

3; i"^ ai oopo"t or tty to i-;c-*: *- faiL-r* -a; : 533*1* 3 ;st~err.. 

s estit~t.or. t trough service to t-e sossurit/ proviiis i c obstruct iv- 
zez'ct 'or teacr.ir.g r^prr.sioil.ty *;t'.- a ccnr.j-.t.. ssttir*-. 
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WAX- COUNTY JU-ZSre I? COtr.T ??st.:tv?:gn 
\ STAFFING PRCCETUR£S ^ 



1) The evaluation team for each referral will consist 

of the Program* Director, the supervising intake and/or 
court counselor and the court psychologist (if needed). 

2) The supervising court counselor will oreser.t to the 
evaluation teas information regarding* the juvenile, 



including: 

1) lemcgraphic information 

2) Social history information and 
. . **3) Court history 

3) The juvenile's appropriateness to the program- will be 
assessed individually by the screening committee, 
based on the child 1 s^total range of functionary a- 
bilities, including intelligence, emotional stability. 
• and soc^I skills. 1 i" 

If the juvenile is deemed inappropriate for the prcgram, 
the supervising court counselor will indicate .this to 
tne chUd and his/her family. The counselor will file 
a Motion for r.eview and delineate this situation to 
the court: 

5) If the juvenile is deemed arprooriate for the proeraa, 
the screening comittee will set the number of hours 
to be worked and the location of employment, based on 
the. type and seriousness of the offense. 
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WAKS COUNTY JUVINI-LI COURT RESTITUTION PROGRAM 
Selection Criteria 



Tr.e individual must be between ten and fifteen years 
old and a resident of Wake* CSunty. NC. 

The Juvenile must be adjudicated for the -offense(s) 
for which he or she was charged. * " 



The * 



The^offe-se(s) cccnitted vill be restricted to property 

The Juvenile rust be deemed Ays ic ally , mentally ard 
emotionally' able to fulfill a Restitution requirement. 

The Juvenile ar.i his parent or legal guardian must be 
willing t/ sicj a contractual agreement which will stim- 
ulate the r.unrer of hours of community service work to* 
be performed and the date, for completion as determined 
ty the Vake County Juvenile Court Restitution Program. 



I 
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VAXS CCCNTY JUViMLS ZOP.T SaSTITCTION ??3G3AH 
Vedei for Ai'ij.-^er.- of Ce=vsai^y cer/i;} -ours 



Severity of Offer.se *f 


Community Service Hour 5 


Level I 

Tr*spassir.g 
?alse Alan 
Possession of Surgery 

Tools 
Shoplifting 


1st Cffer.se 


2r.i Cf:er.se 


;rd Cffe-.se 


20 - 25 
> # 


25'- 30 


30 - 40 


Level :: 

.Misdemeanor iarcer./ 
Misdemeanor lr*a v .ir.£ 

ar.d Ir.terir.g 
Forgery 

— --a 

r.eceivir.g Stolei Goods 
Var.de: i so 

Motor 7e:U;le Cffer.ses 
involving property damage 
i Calavful 5ur?.ir.gs 5 

: 1 : 


2C - 20 


30 - 40 

/ 

\ 


40 - 50 


Level ZZZ 

• relonio'-s larceny 
Arson 

J£LorJ.ou3 3rea:<i.t$ ar.d 


3C - 40 




40 - =C 


50 - 60 
< 
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SWISS AT THE VCRX-SITE V 



Rules for th e Juvenile 

All jobs oust have rules ar.d regulations. In order 
for you to ccaplete your^ork progran, it is necessary 
that all rules be obeyed," If you do not obey the rules, 
it zay becece necessary to terminate (STC?) you involve- 
ment, in the program. If you are terminated (STC?? ID) 
froa the prograa for breaking s -r*±i*s, you case will" 
RETURN TO COURT 'TOR A NSW DECISION 5Y THE JUDGE. THE 
RULES THAT YQU are expected to follow are; ^ 

- v 

1. Be at work on time. 

2. Work eacn veek^Cess you have a good reason, (sick- 
ness, death in the family), 

3. Follow the instructions of the vork-site super/is or. 
to not destroy property at the work-S^te.^ 

5. to net argue or curse with ar.ycr.e at the work-site. 

5. to r.ot ^e or possess ar.y alcoholic beverage, cari- 
Juar-a, glues, inhale nts or any drugs on the Job- site 

7 , Do r.ot fight ^with anyone at the work-site. 

6. Do not steal at the work-site. 

9. fou rsust work hard, do a good Job. » 

10. Ycu ray net possess ar.y weapons at the work-sites . 

11. You say r.ot 'flirp with fellow workers or your super- 
visors. 

12. to not leave the Job-site without permission."* 
Ycu should not 3E CHARGED WITH BREAKING THE LAW J 
VHIL3 I>< THE RESTITUTION PROGRAM . 



/ 



Rule a for the Supervisor 

It is 7our respcnsibilit7 to^ deal wish problens ar.d 

rale leprae t ions at the worksite in a consistent' ar.d 

fair r.anr.er; In doing so 70U nros: 3et an example '07; '; 



1> Beporting on tin* for ©ach assis^-nent. 

2) P.epcrtins for each assisrjner.t -unless there is a 
7iMii ©xcuje ( sickr.oss , etc . ) ^ 

3) So^ curjins or tr&ilng with 7our* eaplo7e«s . 

k) Net us ins or posses 3 ins an 7 alcoholic be^era^es, 

sari Juan a or otner drugs at the. -job-; ties . 
J) :»ot usins physical force tc deal with p rob lens . 

0) ?.«naLr.in^ bus7 and involved wich the Juveniles" at 
the work-site. . 

7} i?ot leavlns the juveniles unsupervised at the work- 
site. 

.8) Hot nakins unr.ecessar? phjsical contest witn- juvenile 
or fellow supervisors at the Job-site. 
9). Maintaining. the role of supervisor, and not forn a 
. social relationship vith the youth. ^ ' 

Should a rule violation occur at the J:b-site, the pro- 
per-procedure is, to: 

1) Confront and iiscuss the rule violation with the 
juvenile. 

2) If it is a nihor rule, handle the situation there 
and point out future consequences of continued nis- 
cenduct. 

3) If tne rile infraction is najor or disruptive, ask 
the juvenile to leave the job site or pro vide 'his/her 
transportation off the site if another supervisor is 
available. If assault becomes a possibility, call 
appropriate law enforcement officials. 
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VAXSCOUJffY JUVENILE COURT ?iSTITUTIC.N PROGRAM 
Terair-atior. Criteria 



A juvenile ray be voluntarily terminated ar.i referred bac.< to 
tr.e court for sentencing sinply zy the expression of desire to- 
do so. 

Involuntary termination with referral w back to Juvenile Court fc 
sentencing zay occur as a- result of the -relieving; 

1. More than cr.e unauthorized absence rrca the cccsur.ity 
service vork assignment as scheduled. Unauthorized ab- 
sences will be thos*e unrelated to school or illness. 

Ot r.er acsences such as 5anily or, personal commitments 
must b6 approved in advance by the orogran director.* 
An ur. excused 1C minutes tarzy will constitute an un- 
authorized absence ^ ^ - 1 • 

2. Failure to cake up absent, hours -by the scheduled complet- 
^ ion date. 

3> More than one ur.excused tardy on vcrk assignment schedule 



Further adjudication c: juvenile wnile he is a* carticipan 
c_ tr.e program can near, automatic .termination," 



5. failure to comply with' the rules or coooerate with the 
-site supervisor at the job site. 
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Community Arbitration 
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The American,©^ blic has long described 
ihe juvenile justice system as a "do 
nothing" system, one that does nothing 
about the young offender, and even less 
about protecting society*. Then frustration 
stems from trying to deal with a system 
that has nOi been visible* to them, and 
which they feel apparently does little more 
than slap a youth's wrist and turn him back 
out on the street. 

Traditionally, in Maryland, when a youth 
is referred to the Juvenile Services Admin- 
istration for a first or second misdemeanor- 
type offense, he may have to wan several 
weeks before receiving an intake screening 
tetter, from a Juvenile Services intake 
officer, asking the youth to come in and 
discuss the offense By this time, the youth 
may have committed several pthef 



offenses and the problem is no longer 
minor, he comes to feel that society does 
"not punish Or hold him responsible for his 
actions The total effect is that society - 
parents, community, and the legal process 
fails to set the limits within which all 
people must operate 

Maryland began looking for ways to 
resolve »this dilemma, and. in 1973, the 
Anne Arundel County office of the Juve- 
nile Services* Administration developed the 
Community Arbitration Prograr^ It is. 
basically, an innovative use of Maryland's 
existing juventte # law. which allows quick 
and positive responses to a youth's anti- 
social behavior By maximizing the interest 
and involvement of concerned community 
groups and organizations, the program ulti- 
mately delivers a greater amount of atten- 
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twn and resources to the child than would 
be possible within the traditional process. 

Community Arbitration is an innovative 
juvenile intake procedure. 1 and the Com- 
munity Arbitrator's options, therefore, 
parallel those of the regular intake officer! 
These options include- closing the case at 
intake because of insufficient evidence 
closing the case at intake with a 
"warning", refernng the case to the 
State's Attorney's Office and authorizing 
the filing of a formal court petition, or 
placing the child on 90 day informal 
supervision. 

A key to this program is the unique utili- 
zation of the 90 day informal adjustment 
process Community involvement is 
stressed to the youth by encouraging him 
to agree to donate time in community 



service, Community counseling agencies 
are heavily used also. In addition, the 
program has helped to develop several 
specialized educational resources such as 
the Mini-Bike Safety, program run by the 
Anne Arundel County Police, and the Drug 
Education Pipgram designed and run by 
the County Health Department. With each 
of its programs. Arbitration encourages 
community solutions to what are 
essentially community problems. 

If a youth realleged to have committed a 
delinquent act which is included on the list 
of offenses heard by Arbitration.* and the 
police offio^w satisfied that the child was 
probably lAlved in the case, J the police 
officer issue? a "juvenile citation" (similar * 
to a traffic ticket) to the youth. 




f.—JuY+nJc SwYKrt nUie rrwt» tf* youth Vfrj* c*>*t*cT ' r - " i. "** * 




- d. 




"You can talk to that lady 
atput a lot of stuff. She don t 
/ust sit there and tell you what 
you're gang to do and all that 
stuff Kind of gives, you a 
chotce " 





"It's fair. ..you don't have te listen to him ) 
. You can have your attorney here fairest v 
it s gonna ever get. as I see it. ..and it came 
up fast . " f 
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Jhe citation form, which provides for th* 
signature of the child and his parent or 
guardian, both notifies the child and parent 
of the offense alleged, and serves as a 
parental release form The police officer 
then sets the hearing time and date directly 
on the citation 17 working days after the 
issuance of the citation) A copy of this 
citatron is left with the child and parent, 
and a copy is grven to the complainant 

/The citation accomplishes several objec 
tives. II it emphasizes to the child and 
parents that the child has been accused of 
an offense. 2) the chljl^pareni and com- 
-plamant are each that a hearing 

w/// occur at a specific^me and place, and 
that each party willhave an opportunity to 
be heard. 4 and 3) instates to all parties that 
what will be taking place is an important 
legal matter, carrying certain respon 
sibilities. 

A greater pumbet of juveniles and 
compiamants - are responding to this 
method. (.Since the program's inception, 
consistently fewer than 5% of the youths 
fail to appear at the hearing Those youths 
not appearing at the Arbitration* hearing 

,4 tn tt* t+jul* fifOCiss <Lmptt*»*»f* 



areihen referred tothe conventional intake 
process for possible Juvenile Court action 

The Arbitration hearing is conducted W a 
courtroom^ setting, which visually empha 
si2es to the xhtld that he has become 
involved with the juvenile justice system 
While both the conventional intake hearing 
and the specialized intake process of Com 
mumty Arbitration represent the child's 
initial contact with the juvenile justice 
system, the more formal setting of the 
Arbitration hearing enables the child to 
quickly comprehend the importance and 
meaning of the procedure with whichnfe is 
involved, and that it is not merely another 
"lecture or discussion To all parties, tickets 
and courtrooms are recognized and ac 
cepted arenas for resolving legal disputes 

The Community Arbitrator is an attor 
' ney, which allowed several significant de- 
velopments in the program. 

1) Because Arbitration makes dramatic 
departures from the traditional intake 
conference, an^attorney can better- guide 
the legal aspetts of the program's develop- 
ment implementation, and expansion 



"I thought tt was pretty good dotnq work and all It's better to help 
other people and yourself at the same, ttme " 
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"It got me busy doing something to stay out of trouble:.. Lets me pay 
back for all thetrouble I caused " 



2) The underlying premise of the, pro- 
gram is that when the child oversteps "legal 
boundaries, he should realize not only that 
such boundaries exist, but also the purpose 
and irttent of these boundaries (For 
example, a child charged with being dis- 
orderly should know what constitutes dis« 
orderly conduct, as well as why disorderly 
cqpduct is prohibited by society.) Another 
underlying theme of the program is to 
t^^youths to obey the law out of re- 
sp|@fcor the rights of others, no; just- out 
of fear of consequences. Art attorney's 
training and experience better equips him 
to explain the rational basis of the rules 
established by society. • 

An attorney is also trained to re- 
cognize whether the charge alleged m ee?s 
me standard of legal sufficiency One es- 
sential, philosophical basis of the U.S. 
Supjemg Court decision regarding'childfen 
(In re.Giuru 1966) is that the State should 
not jnterfererwTttNhe lives of children until 
or unless there is evidence that a delin- 
quent act has been committed. The initial 
intake inquiry should, therefore, address 
tvy.0 basic issues: whether there exists 
enough evidence for the State to prove its 

Ofttnsi st the ***** h+ar*<q. *v#*# 0 M,c* f r*/*ts 



casA and whether, that child's behavior 
constitutes an offense An attorney can 
make the determination on sufficiency of 
evidence when a child claims non-involve- 
ment in an offense. 5 

• The complainant is always advised of his 
, option jo have the State's Attorney review 
any and all decisions resulting from 
Arbitration. Complainants have appealed 
arbitration decisions in less than 1 % of the 
casesV These appeals hayirresulted in the 
subsequent filing,of petitions in only .1% 
of the Arbitration caseload. 

The cooperation and support of local law 
enforcement jurisdictions, the oourts. the 
States Attorney's Office, find the County 
Executive's office, are indjspensible to the 
Arbitration efforts. 

The \egai aspects«of the program are 
balanced by a social worker's overseeing 
the community component of the process. 
A social worker, by training and experi- 
ence, is capable of locating, using, and 
expanding already existing community 
resources and developing new resources in 
which to involve children participating m 
the program. A vital aspect of Arbitration is 

CM * "* Suits Attorn^t ot f <0 foe # 
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, developing a constructive relationship 
between the child and the sponsoring com c 
muntty group, so that the community 
begins approaching the children not as 
delinquents' . but as individuals who ca*h 
and want to become contributing mem 
bers of their communities In addition, the 
social worker coordinates and supervises 
the activities of field staff to ensure that 
the children* receive the care and treatment 
mandated by Maryland law * 

Most youths who come into the Com 
munity Arbitration Program can readily 
perceive the detW»ental results of their 
misconduct, and itunay be a disservice to 
those youths not to permit them to re , 
habilitate themselves by repairing the 
damage to the community An important 
aspect of Community Arbitration is to help 
the ch>rd understand the^extent to which 
his community is injured when a person 
willingly breaks the law (for 'example, 
increases in . consumer prices can be 
directly related to shoplifting ) 
e . One aspect of the Community Arbitra- 
tion Program involves having children who 
have broken a law agree to contribute 
some time to improving the community If 
a child admits to the charge and agrees to 
an informal adjustment of his case, he and 
an assigned field supervisor select a com 
munity worV project that will involve the , 
youth with a group or organization already^ 
dedicated to bettering the community The 
Y»outh works directly with neighbors- and 
acquaintances who are 0 themserve^ in- 
terested in community improvement 



The punitive effects of the community 
involvement t of Arbitration is de 

monstrated by many children maintaining 
their involvement a th the community io\ 
provement organization well beyond their 
agreed upon houib, and childien becoming 
• members or junior memocfs of these 
organizations Work projeus have ranged 
from youths helping to construct parks foe 
retarded children, to helping in day care 
centers, nursing homes, or hospitals 

In some cases, however youths are- 
unable to fully appreciate how prrvate* 
offenses (such victimless' crimes as 
narcotics violations, glue sntffmg etc ) 
injure the community These youths are 
often referred into community counseling 
agencies, such as yOuth service bureaus 
and pastoral counseling units, which are 
physically divorced from the Juvenile 
Services Administration. This separation 
allows the child to approach the counseling 
experience* as something completely 
distinct from the legal process Location of 
such counseling agencies within the im- 
mediate community also enabtSS the child 
to seeifc help without relying upon his family 
for transportation * ' 



\The field supervisor plays three vitaj 
rOies U monitoring work sites to ensure 
that the child is not- being tafcen advantage 
of or mistreated By the community group 
or organization, 2) alleviating any friction 
that may ocvelop between The Organiza- 
tion and the^dhild, and 3) providing back- 
up sendees, such as counseling, support, 
or transportation, that the child may need 
to complete the program. 



"// / had a friend^coming here. I would tett 
htm to* take the compjunity work like I did. 
This is good for ki^ because he (field 
supervisor i listens to bb\b' sides, and you 
have a chance " 
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As the Arbitration program developed, it 
also became apparent that many specific 
charges actually resulted from long 
standing feuds among several families 
within a community* These feyds involved 
juveniles as welU as ao'ultsrtyey often 
onginated -with the' .adurts and later 
involved the children. triseveral cases, 
juvenile citations were^Cbupled with 
District Court warrants involving adult 
offenders. Because traditional counseling 
techniques are ill-suited to the successful 
resolution of such situations, the inter 
family counseling service was developed 
within -the Arbitration program Ideally, at 
the Arbitration hearing, both sides agree to/^ 
meet with the counselor, who then 
arranges separate meetings with each side 
in the dispute Later. »n a combined 
meeting at some neutral location, the inter- 
family counselor mediates and guides the 
^(Krties to resolving the problem. 



*fo)i many of the children who have been 
through the juvenile justice system, 
traditional methods have just not been 
effective in setting limits for their behavior 
The Community Arbitration Program was 
designed and implemented as an innova- 
tive and flexible attempt to reach children 
whose needs were not being met by tWree^ 
i regular, traditional methods. It is 
philosophy of Maryland's juvenile justice 
system that children have the right to 
expect an adequate and appropriate 
response when they test society iot the 
limits of permissable behavior 



Off enses^ Subject to Hearing $ 
Before Community Arbitrator 

1. Assault 

2. Assault and Battery 
' „ 3. AutoTampenng 

4 Concealed Weapons Violation 
5.. Conspiracy N * 
6.t Cruelty to Animals 

7 Desecration of State or National Rags 

8 Destruction of Property 

9, Disorderly Conduct 

10. Fatee Alarm " * 
.a) Fire 

b) Burglary 

c) Other 

1 1 Fajse Statement to Police 

12. Firearms Violations 

a) Discharging, 300 ft. of residential 
area 

t>) Other 5 

13. . Forgery and Uttering 

14. False Pretense 

15. , Hitchhiking 

16. Interfering with Public Servant in Line 
of Duty ' * 

, a) Police. Officer . 

b) Fireman 

c) Other 

17. Indecent Exposure 
18 Larceny*under$lOO 

0 a) Shoplifting 

b) Other 

19. Uttering^ 

20. loitering 

21. Phone Misuse/Harassment 
22: Possession of Fireworks 

23. Receiving Stolen Goods 

24. Removing or Defacing Serial Numbers 
. 25. v Resisting Arrest 

28. Traffic Violations * 

a) Driving without license 
o ' b) Reckless driving * « 

c) Unregistered vehicle 
r d) Dnving intoxicated 

e) Other 4 ^ 

27.' Trespassing 
4 28. Unauthorized Use 
!29. Vandalism 
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Design Layout Jo«iQcu» ^ 

Pr>oiOQ*a^^€fnie York ^ " ' 

Special t hank* to the models appe<jnng *n *a photos 




Prepared ty 
Juvenile Services Admrustration 
S:ate of Maryland Department 
of Health and Mental Hygiene 
from fundus provided by 
The Governor's Commission on Law Enforcement 
and the Administration of Justice, 
and'the Office of the County Executive 
f of Anne Arundel County 



Special thanks to Warren Duckett. Jr. State's Attorney ' 
lor Anne Arundel County. Robert Pascal. County. 
Executive, the Anne Arundel County Legislative 
Delegation, the county judrctary. and the state, county, 
and*city low enforcement agencies lor their vital and 
* constant support ol our program 



Th« ttrv«c*i f*e*t*« ol the Slate of M*f>t*nd Department of Health and Mental Hygiene are 
operated on a hon <>*cr*T>*>#ip/y bas*s Tha pokey prohibit* discrimination on the ba*« of net, 
cdo* H» or notion (y>gin and applet to the provision* of employment and granting of 
adv amagr*. pnv^eges. and accommodations 
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. Restitution Prot.ram Works. City Youth Says * 
(By Charles Zehren) 

.SKx^zrr^'S™ " * u,h h01 - "' d t "°"°»" 
i , u ^ss:; , ™v="Si c rs 1< i h ' *«»» - •^MBft&'se 

Beckv%^Hi^r7f rk f ° r * he r s V tUt ! 0n pr °J ect reall > ^ well W «h k.ds - 
oecKy sa d adding. If someone thinks thev can't make it horin«. L . 

Mto^rf^l^^k 6 ^ ' U ' r *° ^ t,U ' ^ rf the Ci ' r a "° complete 
laiiofe^fTh^YVVrTH he " ' C0 T lt>,ed m > v ° run,eer work ^rua^ry of 

pw™h«ufeU I !iAa^, b ?S n Si^x£3 , ,( ,s a successful 

pleun^co^e " ? ° n COnUnUln « herworlf w,th juven.le offenders after com- " 

frorr ih^ anrf<Wr V f lUJfitfh N< \l. v Ai l . (M ,j - ' • ' 

R&TITI'TION F*LAN OfKKRS CVlNSTRlTTIVK HeI.I' TO Tkkn<? 

'B> Angeha FlerrinJ 

Jsr&ss; uftS'T^ s° ,nK just Brad and ^ un ° ch ? f — 

Then some&6d> said. "Let s break imo a house " * ^ • 
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I didn t really want to or need to," Brad (not his real name 1 recalled in a recent 
interview "I was already on probation for taking <a car But, okay, we did it 

Then another guy started picking up* stuff to take out Thew we all did it" 

The* took a cassette recorder, guns and a coin collection The other guys sold 
their stuff Brad got 'nervous He told* his probation officer The other guys got. 
caught Once agafn, Brad was in trouble , 

His punishment normally Nvould have been more time un probation -or maybe six 
months at a state training school. This time, though, the judge had a«i alternative— 
Wake County's new juvenile court restitution program 

For eight weeks, Brad worked Saturdays from 9am tu 4 p m He washed sheriffs . 
cars, cleaned wheelchairs at a rest'home and raked leaves 

It wasn't punishment. Brad says, it was a payoff 

"The jjuv we robbetkgot most of his stuff back, but if he didn't I couldn't have 
- gotten a job to pay forTt " he said But the courts wrote him a letter and told him I 
was doing this work And that's good, because I feel like I'm kiada paying back for 
doing stupid stuff." 

Brad got the message, said Sandy C Pearce. director of the restitution program 
Th.e idea, is to make these kids &ee clear-cut eonsequences*fo"r their behavior," she 
said. J If they commit an offense/they make a; payment for it," - 

The program * funded by a $29*066 federal grant, is a year long pilot program for 
teen agers under 16 who have committed property offenses 
* In Wake County, more than 50 percent of all. cases in juvenile court involve 
propertv— vandalism, shoplifting, breaking and entering and motor theft 

The \Vake project* begun in August^ is similar to three year restitution programs 
l act up in 1979 by the federal Law Enforcement Assistance Administration in Chica 
go and New York. It is the only community service restitution firogram for juveniles 
in the state. , * 

The, time an offender spends In the program— from three weeks to three months- 
is determined by the severity ufthe offense Service wurk is .scheduled after schoor 
and on Saturdays. * 

Paid supervisors pick up participants and monitor their activity Eighteen Wake 
County agencies, ranging from the Women's Center of Raleig* to the YMCA, use 
the program services, mainly for cleanup and maintenance. 

The prografh benefits the 7 " whole community Ms Pearce said 
These offenders are too young to get jobs, to pay for their ofjenses monetarily ,r 
.she said- ' But they have to givS up something more precious, their time a^d.energy 
j They understand that they pay * 

"Usually probation or a training school is threatened for these kids, but that 
doesn't really treat the problem A # training school just keeps ^them away^ from 
society- What were trying to do is keep them in the community «and change their^ 
values. t ^ 

"We think We can prove it is a viable alternative to incarceration * 

Wake's chief District Court'judge, George F Bason, agrees. 

Tin very pleased with the program, and I think it's gaining public support and 
acceptance." he said* "And people are V^ased to know that juveniles are made 
accountable for their actions/ * . 

Since August, 34 teens have* been referred to the pffegcam Sixteen naye complet- 
ed their assignments, three dropped out the .remainder still are working 

Does the restitution program work** , 

'Well, so far, we've had an 8jh percent completion rate," Ms *Pearce said. "In the 
short term, that's a success. Vfe re trying to teach responsibility and accountability • 
•FoV most of them, completing a set of tasks is a real test , 

"Of .course, the real measurement will be how many of these kids will get in legal 
trouble again. We'll have to wait and see how the programs messa'ge stays with 
them," - »• .i 

The program also sends a message to the community When* a juvenile' begins 
restitution work, a letter is sent f to the victim of the crime. * „ 

Ih Bead's case, the victim was John Peters, an IBM employee He was angry after 
» thevbreak in*. "A man's house is his castle, It's supposed to be safe, and to have that 
violated Ts upsetting~-Peters said*— — * f 

While heAs not sure the restitution pro^fam is a solution tg juvenile crime Peters 
said he wafe glad to see the courts taking action in the community „* 

"Therejis an element in all of us that has learned what happens when you go^ 
against society rules," Peters said. "Sitting in a jail cell doesn/t necessarily teach 
that. Mmbe this can " 



